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UV tobed | on music and a richer life 


Who hears music, feels his solitude peopled at once. 
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NUMBER THREE /SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 


One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


GIAN CARLO 


MENOTTI 


As composer and librettist, Gian Carlo 
~ Menotti is one of today’s foremost 
successes. Well-known to opera lovers 

throughout the world and to Broadway 
audiences for “The Telephone,” 

“The Medium” and “The Consul,” 

his music now reaches millions 

more through the annual TV 
presentation of his Christmas classic 

“Amahi and the Night Visitors.” A 1955 

Pulitzer Prize winner for his opera 

“The Saint of Bleeker Street,’”’ Mr. Menotti 

will continue his association with the firm 
during Schirmer’s second century of publishing. 


G. SCHIRMER / 609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N Y. 
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Amporo lturbi Wilhelm Bockhous Daniel Abrams Ivan Dovis 


PIANO 
BALDWIN 


at the reque:’ of the great names in music 


...today and tomorrow! 


Brilliant new stars of the concert stage as well as established artists whose names are familiar 
to music lovers throughout the world have chosen the Baldwin as their exclusive 

instrument for concert appearances. This is a convincing tribute to the responsiveness of the 
Baldwin action and the purity of the Baldwin tone—as judged by musicians of peerless 

taste and sensitivity. The same qualities that commend the Baldwin to these discriminating 
artists can be at your fingertips. Play a Baldwin at your Baldwin dealer’s soon. 


Built by Baldwin: Baldwin, Acrosonic, Hamilton and Howard Pianos + Baldwin and Orga-sonic Organs 


Hilde Somer Benno Moiseiwitsch Aldo Ciccolini Jorge Bolet 
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Learn foreign 
languages through MUSIC 


An INSTANTANEOUS and REDOUBTABLE SUCCESS are the ele- 
mentary |anguege—music publications of RUTH DE CESARE. 

New lands and customs are magically brought into view 
through familiarity with foreign languages. These education-fun 
books will open many new vistas to the beginning language 
student 

Each book contains simply arranged folk tunes in native text. 
An outstanding feature of these publications is a pronunciation 
guide and cumulative vocabulary. 


CANZONI PER LA CLASSE D’ITALIANO* 
(Songs for the Italian Class) 


SONGS FOR THE RUSSIAN CLASS* 


*Record Albums now in Preparation 


CANCIONES PARA LA CLASE DE ESPANOL LIEDER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE KLASSE 
(Songs for the Spanish Class) (Songs for the German Class) 
CHANSONS POUR LA CLASSE DE FRANCAIS 
(Songs for the French Class) LATIN-AMERICAN GAME SONGS 
Authentic recordings of these publications have been produced by Bowmar Records, 4921 
Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 29, Calif., under the careful supervision of Miss De Cesare 
Albums may be purchased from Bowmar or Mills Music, Inc 


Price Each Book, $1.00 
—~— 4 


or The Pleaswrable Sounds Of Music 


Edward B. Jurey has arranged simply yet on the grand scale two rousing works 
(Canticle of Praise and Praise Ye the Lord of Hosts) which require a minimum of 
rehearsal time for a successful combined chorus-orchestra performance 


CANTICLE OF PRAISE Trans. Catherine Winkworth — Arr. by Edward B. Jurey 
Set A — $4.00 Set B — $5.50 Set C — $7.00 
All Sets Include Full Score 
Separate Choral parts including piano or organ accompaniment are published; (#676 - 
SSA and #416 — SATB 20c each). 


PRAISE YE THE LORD OF HOSTS 
By Camille Saint-Saens — Arr. by Edward B. Jurey 
Set B — $4.50 Set C — $6.00 
All Sets Include Full Score 
Separate Choral part including piano or organ accompaniment is published; (#2048 
S.A 20c). 


STUDENT CONCERTO (first Movement from Concerto No. 5 in D Major, Op. 22) 


By Fr. Seitz Arr. by Robert H. Klotman 


Price Each Album, $4.95 


Set A — $3.00 


For Solo violin or solo viola and orchestra 
Set A — $4.50 Set B — $6.50 Set C — $8.50 
Violin and Piano $1.50 Viola and Piano $1.50 
Two New Works arr. by Donald |. Moore 
SIBELIUS SHOWCASE 


Full Band $12.00 (incl. Full Score) Sym. Band $16.00 


MIDWAY GAIETY 
Full Band $5.00 (Inc!. Full Score) Sym. Band $7.50 
The Year’s Biggest Hit! 
THEME FROM THE APARTMENT Piano Solo and Band by Charles Williams 
Full Band $6.00 (Incl. Full Score) Sym, Band $8.00 
Piano Sole (Conductor) — $1.00 
Another Anderson Hit! 
THE MINSTREL BOY (From “The Irish Suite”) by Leroy Anderson 
Full Band $6.00 (incl. Full Score) Sym. Band $8.50 


Write for NEW Band and Orchestra Thematic Catalogs 


MILLS MUSIC, INC, — 1619 Broadway — New York 19, N. Y. 
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MENC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. The 
dates and host cities for the next three 
biennial conventions of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference: 


1962—March 16-20, Chicago, Illinois. 
1964—-March 6-10, Philadelphia, Penna. 
1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene. in each instance, 
two days in advance of the above dates. 


SELECTIVE MUSIC LISTS. The most 
recent of the Selective Music Lists pre- 
pared by the National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission of the 
Music Educators National Conference is 
now available. The 1961 volume deals 
with materials for solos and ensembles 
and is an expansion of previous editions 
of this list to include vocal ensembles. 
Also new are the listings for Organ, 
Harp and Recorder solos. Brass, Per- 
cussion, String and Woodwind Ensembles 
in all the standard groupings are repre- 
sented. As is the custom with NIMAC 
listings the selections are graded as to 
difficulty. Arthur G. Harrell, director of 
music education in the Wichita (Kansas) 
Public Schools, chairman of the NIMAC 
Music Selection Committee, was responsi- 
ble for the editing and production of the 
new listing. The booklet is priced at 
$2.00 and can be obtained from the Music 
Educators National Conference, 1201 
Sixteenth St... N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE CANADIAN MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION will hold its third annual 
meeting in Montreal from April 4 to 8. 
Headquarters will be at the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel. 

Officers of the Canadian Music Edu- 
eators Association § are: President 
Gifford Mitchell, Montreal, Quebec; Sec- 
retary - Treasurer Garfield Bender, 
Kitchener, Ontario; Past President—G. 
Roy Fenwick, Toronto, Ontario; Vice- 
President (Eastern) David Thomson, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick; Vice-Pres- 
ident (Central)—Lanse MacDowell, Lon- 
don, Ontario: Vice-President (Western) 

-R. J. Staples, Regina, Saskatchewan; 
Executive Director—Leslie Bell, Toronto, 
Ontario, 

Louis G. Wersen, member of the Board 
of Directors of the MENC and Director 
of Music Education, Philadelphia, will 
officially represent the Music Educators 
National Conference at the Canadian 
MEA meeting. 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK will have its 
38th annual observance May 7-14, 1961. 
The theme is “Let’s Make Music—Around 
the World.” Sponsored by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, the 1961 ob- 
jectives are: (1) To make music the 
language of all peoples. (2) To develop 
more extensive understanding and ap- 
preciation of music. (3) To encourage 
amateur participation in music. (4) To 
increase musical knowledge through 
study. 
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JOM KIM ONS 


First Class Band Folio 


for Full Band or Small Ensemble 


cyst ON THE EAR + Easy oy que EXE * STILL EASIER rq jysTER 


John Kinyon, noted bandmaster and musician, has long felt that beginning bands 
and ensembles need special methods and material. His new FIRST CLASS BAND 
FOLIO has been designed to meet this need. 


Music is scored for 4 parts with percussion thus making it possible to put together 
any brass or woodwind ensemble at the easiest level. But more important, har- 
monic structure and maximum tonal solidity are assured with any combination 
of four or more instruments resulting in a pleasing, professional sound so grati- 
fying to the students as well as their audience. 

Another noteworthy feature is the format of the folio. Special care was taken to 
give the printed music itself a big, wide-open look to facilitate sight reading. 
We want you to see for yourself just how FIRST CLASS BAND FOLIO will integrate 
your Beginning Band. Fill in the coupon below for your free copy of the reduced 
condensed score...the confidence and sense of accomplishment it will instill in 
your beginners will make your teaching job a pleasure. 


Condensed Score 
Parts, each 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send FREE reduced condensed score of the FIRST 
CLASS BAND FOLIO. 


Name (Please Print) 


| WITMARK - REMICK 
anness MEW WORLD - ADV anced 


619 West 54th Street * New York 19, WN. Y. School Name 


School Address... = 


<< Meee = («SE 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY, who has demon- 
° strated his interest of the arts in numer- 
Dynamic New Approach For The Young Orchestra! ous ways, has submitted a special mes- 
sage on education to Congress that has 

been widely acclaimed by educators. The 
new President has recommended a three- 


a > a year program of general federal assist- 
ance for public elementary and secondary 

ra * classroom construction and _ teachers” 
salaries. The new proposed legislation is 

similar to the bill which passed the 

— - Senate last year and calls for a program 
ssuri very state no less than $15 


assuring every 
for every public school student in aver- 


. age daily attendance, with the total 
: amount distributed according to the 

equalization formula contained in the 

* previous bill. Ten per cent of the funds 

4 would be allocated for depressed areas, 

slum neighborhoods, and other such 

problems of individual states. The Presi- 


dent has also advocated loans for con- 

. struction of college and university 

(SCIENCE IN SOUND) i facilities, scholarships for college and 
: university students, and review of the 

Quarto Size National Vocational Education Acts to 
determine whether or not they require 


By J. FREDERICK MULLER and THOMAS J. FILAS modernization. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE. “The Arts in 
the Educational Program in the Soviet 
; 4 - Union,” Part I of =" appeared in the 

A unique collection of 10 compositions espe- January, and Part in the February- 
cially created for the young orchestra. Spar- March 1961 issues of Music Educators 
C ; Journal, has been reprinted in a complete 
kling space age musical settings and themes 32-page booklet. This report, written by 
stimulate maximum interest. Practical arrange- the MENC executive seeretary, Vanett 


, Lawler, has caused widespread attention 
ments provide the greatest opportunities for anit Used. 


group participation and encourage rapid A second reprint now available is the 
progress. Music may be used as dramatic back- lead article from the February-March 
: P issue. “Music in Public Education,” by 

ground for special science programs and Finis Engleman, executive secretary of 
pageants. the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, was first presented as an 

° address before the 1961 conference of 
* the MENC Eastern Division in Washing- 


. ton, D.C. The significant remarks on a 
Contents ‘ P subject of paramount interest to music 
; P educators everywhere prompted printing 


this speech as an article. The reprint 


; : yas i s ifically t llow as 
PEACEFUL UNIVERSE © THE COUNT DOWN LV. | was prepared specifically’ to ‘allow ‘as 


coe an ns ~: m4 4 
antage Mr. Engleman’s enlightene 
DESTINATION MOON TALE OF THE ROCKET vane on “Music in Public yn 

. Thes ints are 50 ach, and can 
COUNTING STARS JETTIN AROUND . be chtalael dum Waele ieontere Na- 


WEATHER BALLOON LONELY SATELLITE ; we Waubington rr. Street, 
GEIGER COUNTER MARCH OF THE SPACE MEN ‘ REID POOLE, director of bands at the 


University of Florida, Gainesville, was 
ye: named head of the Department of Music 
effective February 1, 1961. Mr. Poole suc- 


. : ceeds Robert Bolles who b 2 = 

Tustrumentation sistent aeuw. of the College at dedhiiee 
‘ ture and Fine Arts one year ago 

ADVANCED VIOLIN OBOE 2nd HORN IN F 

VIOLIN A Ist Bb CLARINET Ist HORN IN Eb 

VIOLINB 2nd Bb CLARINET 2nd HORN IN Eb 

VIOLIN € (Viola 4) Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE = TROMBONE AND BARITONE 

SPECIAL VIOLIN (Easy) 9 TENOR SAXOPHONE TUBA 


ain BASSOON TIMPAN! AND BELLS 
STRING BASS Ist Bb TRUMPET PERCUSSION 


Ist FLUTE 2nd Bb TRUMPET PIANO f 
2nd FLUTE Ist HORN IN F CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 


| 


> Price 


EACH BOOK 
PIANO PART 
CONDUCTOR (Fuil Score) 
THE EVENING AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART was one of the high- 
Send for FREE VIOLIN A Part! lights of the MENC Eastern Division 
meeting in Washington, D. C., in January, 
1961. The Gallery attracted many mem- 
bers of the Music Industry ( ‘ouncil of the 
MENC. G. Richard Hess of the Neil A. 
Kjos Music Company (left) is shown 
with David Sengstack of the Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Company. 
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SDH INWAY 


The Standard Piano of the World . . . The Piano of International Fame 
the Steinway by any slogan is truly global. The dots document the demand. 


Wherever in the world great artists perform, the Steinway is at their fingertips. 


Wherever piano music is played, the Steinway distinguishes the playing with 
its immortal tone. It is indeed... THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
New York 


London Hamburg Berlin 
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...and slowly the “ifs” began to fade... 


Reality took their place! 





This is the absorbing story of the 
RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION (RMC)...and its dedication to the music industry 


It was many months, and many miles, and 
much hard work ago; this word “if” sparked 
and kindled a startling new concept that was 
to amaze and excite the music industry. “IF,” 
it was envisioned, “if many of the great names 
in the music industry would band together, 
pool their great traditions, their knowledge 
and craftsmanship . . . think how magnificently 
this could support a plan, a program of deep 
and infinite value to the whole great field and 
scope of music. A plan that would blanket the 
entire range of instruments and then bring 
greater help, greater support to the music 
dealer, to the music educator and to the artist 
and student alike.” 


The task seemed monumental. It was. Hard 
work knows of disappointment, but the end 
was always in sight. Distant—but always there. 
And to this end each day was plotted . . . step 
by step . . . slowly, sometimes halted and then 
ahead again. In time each “hope”’ gave way to 
“happen”’—each “if” became an “is.” 

On December 28, 1960, The Richards Music 
Corporation became a very solid, physical and 
important being. The foundation for this 
corporation was laid by great names in music. 
In manufacturing, the brasses and woodwinds 
of Martin, Reynolds, Blessing, and in distribu- 
tion the violins of Roth and accordions of Pan- 
cordion and Crucianelli—each respected and 
admired. This is the foundation, to be joined 
in the future by established names in pianos, 
organs, fretted instruments, percussion and 
many more. To be sure—everything in musical 
instrument manufacture . . . every fine product 


to fill this field—vwill be a product of RMC, 


bo 


The immediate and far reaching benefits of 
this rising structure are exciting and interesting. 


Consider the retail-music dealer. Through him, 
all RMC instruments will be sold and serviced. 
This dealer, this key to the RMC plan, will soon 
look to one source for the help he must receive 
to do the thoroughly complete and competent 
job he knows is possible. The dealer coopera- 
tion planned by RMC goes far beyond the 
conventional “order pad in-hand” sales call. 
In addition to an outstanding line of musical 
instruments, the RMC dealer will have the 
whole-hearted backing of an aggressive mer- 
chandising, advertising and sales program. 





Consider the music educator and the student. 
Within the framework of the RMC organiza- 
tion lies a department staffed by men whose 
years of experience within instrument classi- 
fication, in clinics, in educational endeavors of 
many kinds thoroughly qualifies them to serve 
in a variety of ways whenever the need arises. 
From the fledgling band to the great university, 
RMC is equipped to assist and help and will be 
happy to do it. 





Consider the professional. RMC has planned a 
special division of its operation capable of 
working with individual artists or groups. 
Consultation on instrument design, individual 
analysis for each particular need and over-all 
cooperation with symphonic, jazz and orches- 
tra groups is an important service activity plan 
of RMC. 

These are the grass roots of RMC... watch 
them flourish! Please feel free to write us on 
any questions you may have. 





RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Reynolds, Martin and Blessing Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Exclusive Distributors of Roth Violins, Pancordion 
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and Crucianelli Accordions 


Elkhart, Indiana 








protected... 


' the core! 


even against 


Page 
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Apple cores, pencils or books can’t be 
dropped through the top to damage interior 
of the Everett school piano. The top locks 
from the back and opens only with a 


special key. The keyboard, too, can be 
protected from mischievous hands. It locks 
at both ends when the piano is not in use. 
These “two extra keys” of the Style 11 are 
just two of many reasons why Everett is the 
overwhelming choice where reliable perform- 
ance is demanded. More than 7,000 schools, 
churches and universities have chosen 
from | to 54 Everetts. Write for Style 11 
Report and name of nearest dealer. Everett 


Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


EY-LOCKED TOP 


two extra keys 


KEY-LOCKED 
FALLBOARD 


HWVHRE DT 


style 11 school piano 


10 


@ BRUCE BRAY has been appointed 
assistant professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow. The appoint- 
ment, effective February 1, filled the 
position formerly held by the late Elwyn 
Schwartz. Mr. Bray has been editor of 
the Oregon Music Educator, the Wash- 
ington Music Educator, and served as 
chairman of the Council of State Editors 
(1956-1958). Until his new appointment, 
Mr. Bray was on leave from Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, working toward the D.M.A. degree 
at the University of Washington. 


@ HAYES FUHR, head of the music de- 
partment, Hastings College, Nebraska, 
will retire at the end of the current 
academic year after 48 years in the posi- 
tion. He will be succeeded by Warren 
A. Scharf who will receive his doctorate 
in June from the Eastman School of 
Music. Mr. Scharf has been on leave of 
absence from the Hastings faculty, which 
he joined in 1957 as assistant professor 
of organ and theory. 


¢ LESLIE BASSETT, associate professor 
of theory-composition at the University 
of Michigan, has won the Prix de Rome 
in composition. The award carries a 
stipend and up to three years’ residence 
at the American Academy in Rome. 


@ EDWIN E. STEIN of the University 
of New Mexico’s College of Fine Arts 
has been named dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
effective July 1, 1961. 


@ JEROME M. JELINEK has been ap- 
ointed a member of the faculty at the 
Gnbvenstie of Michigan School of Music, 
Ann Arbor. He will also be the cellist 
in the University Stanley Quartet. Mr. 
Jelinek was previously on the faculty of 
the University of Oregon, Eugene. 


@ RODNEY MERCADO, formerly assist- 
ant professor of music at the University 
of Mississippi and the University of 
Nevada, is now associate professor of 
music at the School of Music, the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. Mr. Mercado 
will teach University string courses and 
work throughout Arizona in initiating 
and helping to extend the teaching of 
strings in the public schools. 


@ LAURA BRYANT, Ithaca, New York, 
member of the Eastern Music Super- 
visors Conference (now MENC Eastern 
Division) from its founding in 1918, pre- 
founder member (1905) of the Music 
Edve tors National Conference, died in 
her sseep Monday, March 6, 1961. Miss 
Bryant conducted the first All-Eastern 
Conference Chorus, Providence, 1933; 
was Eastern president, 1933-1935; was 
always active in her beloved professional 
organization almost to the day of her 
passing, just as this Journal goes to 
press. She retired only a few years ago 
from her long-held position as director 
of music in the Public Schools of Ithaca, 
New York. 
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ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


Now, from RCA Victor...the completely new music 


appreciation library for Elementary Schools! 


NEW SERIES “Adventures in Music” is the first series for children ever to be recorded by a major orchestra! 
it consists of ten albums — one each for grades I and II, and two each for grades III through VI. Albums 
contain exemplary selections of the great composers played by the famous National Symphony Orchestra, 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor. Available in Living Stereo or Monaural Hi-Fi 12” LP and 45 EP. 


A “TEACHER’S GUIDE” written by Gladys Tipton, Professor of Music Education at Columbia University, 
accompanies each album. The “Guide” gives suggestions for music instruction as well as for related sub- 
jects such as art and literature. Series works equally well with any music text of any established publisher. 


SPECIAL HELP FOR TEACHERS! Each Long Play album has space between musical selections and locked, 
rather than spiral grooves to help you locate the individual composition you want easily and quickly. 


AVAILABLE NOW: (REMAINDER WILL BE READY BEFORE FALL) = “noiswmo = cron a) 


Grade 2 


GRADE I (includes: three pieces from Bizet’s “Children’s Games,”’ Marches ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library 


by Prokofieff and Rossini-Britten and much other appropriate music. ) for Elementary Schools 


GRADE Il (includes: “Farmer in the Dell,” “The Little White Donkey,” “Waltz 
No. 1” from “Les Patineurs,”’ ‘““March of the Toys’ and many others.) 


GRADE Ill, Volume 1 (includes: dance suites by Hanson, Herbert and Gounod, 
Tchaikovsky's ‘“‘Puss-in-Boots” and “The White Cat” from “The Sleeping 
Beauty” and many others.) 


GRADE VI, Volume 1 (includes: R. Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier Suite,” Bach's la 
“Little Fugue in G Minor,” Wagner's “Prelude to Act III—Lohengrin,” others. ) National Symphony Orchestra 

Howard Mitchell, Conductor 
Orders should be placed with your local RCA Victor Record Dealer. If not 


available there, you can obtain the name of another dealer from RCA Victor RCA. \ ACT 


Record Division, 155 East 24th Street, New York 10, New York. IC’ TO JR 
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World's Largest Supplier of 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


for amateur performance 
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Now playing in its second year 
off-Broadway in New York 


* Brigadoon 
© Bells Ane Ringing 
* Modern adaptation of Red Mill 


/ 
~ 





For full information and complete 
illustrated catalog write to: 


TAMS-WITMARK _ 
MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


115 WEST 45 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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a Band Performance 


for the 


CIVIL WAR 
CENTENNIAL! 





ODE TO FREEDOM 


Composed by FERDE GROFE 
Arranged by Charles L. Cooke 





A grand and glorious musical salute to the 
heroes of the Civil War. A rousing band 
arrangement based on the stirring strains of 
“BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC."’ A par- 
ticularly suitable choice for programming 
during the 1961 CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL. 
Playing time approximately 4 minutes. 


FULL BAND $6.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND 9.00 
CONDUCTOR PART 1,00 
EXTRA PARTS, each 50 











@ GEORGE REYNOLDS has been named 
Director of the Arts at the New Inter- 
lochen Arts Academy, Interlochen, Michi- 
gan. For the past five years Mr. Reynolds 
has been director of Carnegie Tech’s 
Kiltie Band. 


@ BENGT FRANZEN has been desig- 
nated professor and named a member of 
the Royal Academy of Music, Stockholm, 
Sweden. He will be the first professor in 
the field of music education in Sweden. 
A member of the Board of Directors of 
the International Society for Music Edu- 
cation, Mr. Franzen has many friends in 
the United States. 


© GEORGE W. LOTZENHISER has been 
appointed head of the Division of Music 
at Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation at Cheney, Washington. Before 
going to Cheney, Mr. Lotzenhiser was a 
member of the faculty at the University 
of Arizona, 


@J. CLEES MCKRAY, professor of 
music at Paterson State oe New 
Jersey, has been appointed head of the 
Music Department there. Before coming 
to Paterson in 1957 Mr. McKray had 
been professor of music, University of 
Arkansas; administrative director of the 
Music School, DePauw University; and 
head of the Division of Music Educa- 
tion, Mississippi State College for 
Women. For seven years he was music 
editor and director of the Education De- 
partment of the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


@ CAROLE WILSON has joined the 
faculty of the School of Music, the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, as instructor 
in organ and theory. Miss Wilson re- 
cently received the Master of Music 
degree from the Eastman School of 
Music. 


@ BERNARD KALBAN has been. ap- 
ointed administrative assistant to Jack 
ills, president of Mills Music, Inc. Mr. 

Kalban’s chief duties will be to coordi- 

nate the firm’s education, production, 

sales and advertising departments. 


@ GRACE VAN DYKE MORE, head of 
the Music Department of Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, for many years until her re- 
tirement several years ago, died in Octo- 
ber, 1960. She was president, 1935-1937, 
of the MENC Southern Conference for 
Music Education (now MENC Southern 
Division); a prominent music education 
leader not only in North Carolina, but 
throughout the South and the Nation. 
Delayed news of her death was received 
just as the final pages of this issue of 
the Journal are being closed for the 
press room, 


RAYMOND GERKOWSKI, director of 
school music, Flint, Michigan, is shown 
accepting a silver bowl from Charles 
Stewart Mott on behalf of the C. S. Mott 
Foundation. The presentation was made 
at the annual performance of Handel’s 
“The Messiah.” The gift was in recog- 
nition of the Mr. Gerkowski’s work in 
Flint during the past 11 years. 
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CHARLES DELANEY PROVES. A POINT 


You'll 
hear 
SHLMER in 





| | the 
“Ts, gis Beak-VAbeled 
eh “= BUINDY Flute -: 





The Selmer Flute is acknowledged to be one of the FLUTE CONTEST MUSIC Vol. I and Vol. 2 were inde- 
world’s three great artist flutes. And Charles pendently produced by Charles DeLaney, of the University of 


DeLaney’s recordings of Flute Contest Music prove parma music ft eculty. Each ae @ 12-inch gy has LP 

: reco ing @ progra raded solos, 

it. They also prove that the sound of the Bundy, mage 2 Mas as ~ mw ® oe ee ar 
p t z easy to difficult, selected, performed, and discussed by Mr. 

Selmer built and student priced, comes amazingly DeLaney. On each record, the selections on Side A were per- 

close to artist quality. The reason? Of all student formed on a Bundy Flute, Side B on a Selmer Flute. 


flutes, only the Bundy faithfully duplicates the scale 


of an artist flute—created on the same mandrels, with 
the same precision equipment, to the same carefully 
refined dimensions. The advantages are apparent in 


the Bundy’s tone, responsiveness and intonation. Get ELKHART, INDIANA 

the record and hear for yourself (it’s also a fine teach- 
ing aid worth far more 
than its low cost). For 
the most convincing 
test of all, visit your 
Selmer dealer and try 
a Bundy, soon. 


SELMER, Elkhart, indiana, Dept. J-41 


| am interested in the Bundy Flute. Please send FREE copy of the Flute check 
chort and further information. 


i 


Send “Flute Contest 
Music” Vel. | $2.50 en. 


i 


Send “Flute Contest 
Music” Vol. 2 $2.50 ea. 


| 


1 have enclosed $2.50 
Stete____ per record. 


Record offer good only in continental U.S.A. 
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Now Booking Concerts and Clinics 
For the 1961-62 School Year... 


MARK 


McDUNN 


First Trombone CBS-Chicago Staff, 
Faculty DePaul University School of Music 


Long known as one of the top-ranking professional trombonists in the 
middle west, Mark McDunn is also highly regarded for his outstanding 
talents as a teacher. Having taught for many vears both privately and 
1s a member of the DePaul University music faculty, Mr. McDunn’s 
brasswind clinics are marked by a thorough understanding of the every- 
day problems of students and teachers and the ability to provide solutions 
in a clearly defined and easily understood manner. Typical of the 
comment is a recent statement from Dr. William D. Revelli of the 
University of Michigan: “I have heard many trombone clinics during 
the past 35 years. Your presentation in connection with our Twelfth 
Annual National Band Conductors’ Conference was the finest I have 
ever witnessed. You are not only a superb artist but an outstanding 
teacher as well. Your enthusiasm, delivery, and analysis of performance 
problems shows a rare talent. The demonstrations, drawings, and expla- 
nation of all of the elements of performance were tops. In behalf of the 
Universty and our Department, I extend our sincere gratitude.” For 
information as to available dates, fees, etc., contact Mark McDunn 
09 Washington Blvd., Maywood, Ill. or write: 


FRANK HOLTON &@ CO., Elkhorn, Wis. 
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FREE. The following, printed in its 
entirety, reached this eager eye, with no 
comments, from the desk of the MENC 
staff member to whom it was addressed: 

“Under separate cover, we are sending 
you a complimentary review copy of the 
new 1961 ‘Educators Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts, and Transcriptions.’ 

“We would like to call your particu- 
lar attention to the new features of this 
publication as indicated in the publish- 
er’s foreword on page III of the Guide. 
Reprints of the article ‘Listening to the 
World’ by Dr. Walter A. Wittich, will be 
furnished free to educators and librar- 
ians who ask for them. 

“The price of this new ‘Educators 
Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Tran- 
scriptions’ is still $5.75. 

“We will appreciate a copy of any 
listing or review you may publish in the 
Music Educators Journal. Yours very 
truly, Educators Progress Service, by A. 
P. Horkheimer, Randolph, Wisconsin.” 

[The eager eye reports that the fore- 
going pertains to a new edition of one 
of six E.P.S. “Guides” to materials made 
available free from various sources. Sev- 
eral of these catalogs have been men- 
tioned by MEJ in appropriate free 
columns, of which this is one. In the 
case of this free comment, the use of 
the word “free” is in the literal sense 
from the standpoint of the reader’s ac- 
quisition of items listed in the guide as 
free. 

[We all know that free offerings, 
whether eleemosynary in conception or 
otherwise, usually involve something 
that was not primarily free—that is, 
something was paid for by someone, 
somewhere along the line, else of not 
enough value to warrant publishing a 
book about them. Or buying the book 
at $5.75 a copy.] 


IN FAVOR OF PIANO. “A piano will 
enrich your home” is the title and gen- 
eral theme of a handsome 24-page book 
which receives more than a_ second 
glance. Rotogravure photoprints of 
prominent musicians, their brief state- 
ments, and line drawings of home scenes 
with piano make up a neat brochure 
which parents and teachers will be glad 
to see. The personalities included vary 
from Artur Rubinstein, Howard Hanson, 
Ella Mason Ahearn to Dave Brubeck and 
Duke Ellington—some twenty in all 
none of whom evokes surprise by being 
in favor of piano for home and other 
uses. (Why not for the next edition 
some celebrities who might supply fav- 
orable expressions from unexpected 
sources 7?) 

The book represents a contribution to 
the music industry by a well known 
manufacturer of piano keys and actions. 
It contains no advertising; modestly 
mentioned on the title page as the pub- 
lisher: Woods & Brooks Company, Bivi. 
sion of Aurora Corporation of Illinois, 
705 Ontario Street, Buffalo 7, New York. 
This is the address to write to for the 
free copy offered to MEJ readers. 


10,109 STUDENT MEMBERS of the 
Music Educators National Conference are 
reading this issue of the MENC official 
magazine. The staff secretary reports 
that the 10,000 total for 1960-1961 was 
passed in January, continuing the steady 
year-by-year increase that has marked 
the student membership growth since 
1947, when the first student member 
chapters were enrolled. Thurber H. 
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Madison, Indiana University, who was 
appointed first national chairman of the 
MENC organizing committee for the stu- 
dent membership, must be pleased. Mr. 
Madison is still sponsor of Indiana U. 
Chapter 46A. (Sponsor of Indiana U. 
Chapter No. 46 is Dorothy Kelley.) 

A note from the sponsor of DePaul 
University MENC Chapter 253 prompted 
the inquiry that elicited the informa- 
tion above reported, plus the further 
statistic that MENC student chapters are 
activated this year in 361 institutions. 

The DePaul letter follows: 


THEY READ THEIR JOURNALS. “The 
student members of DePaul MENC Chap- 
ter No. 253 have found that the articles 
in the Music Educators Journal and in 
the various issues of the Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education not only pro- 
vide rich material for discussion in 
music education classes, but often are 
most valuable as bases for papers and 
themes in academic courses. The leaflets 
which are included at the time student 
membership cards are issued are eagerly 
read and often filed away for reference 
in the teaching years to come. ‘Publica- 
tions by Music Educators for Music Edu- 
cators’ (the MENC catalog) is especially 
comprehensive and valuable.” 

{Marjory Kenny, sponsor, DePaul Uni- 
versity Chapter 253, Chicago, I11.] 


NOT OFTEN do big city newspaper 
critics tip the cap to school music pro- 
grams. Members, officers and friends of 
the MENC Eastern Division must have 
been gratified to read the report in the 
January 17, 1961 Washington Evening 
Star, written by contributing critic 
Wendall Margrave. The occasion: Cul- 
minating concert of the MENC Eastern 
Division convention in Washington. Pre- 
senting: The “All Eastern Division” high 
school orchestra, chorus and band. Con- 


ductors, respectively: Thor Johnson, 


William L. Dawson, Frederick Fennell. 
“Admittedly,” wrote Mr. Margrave, 
“there are values other than musical 
about this enterprise. The chance to visit 
Washington on the eve of the inaugura- 
tion; the stimulus of meeting contem- 
poraries with similar interests from 
other communities, and the opportunity 
to rehearse under intense pressure with 
the three fine conductors were of great 
importance to these youngsters. But 
the final results were so good that they 
deserve to be reviewed strictly as music.” 
After establishing this wholesome 
stance, Mr. Margrave proceeded with a 
thoughtful and discerning analysis of 
the concert, as he stated, “strictly as 


music 


SIXTY YEARS have been spanned by the 
National Association of Music Merchants, 
which will hold its 1961 music industry 
trade show and convention at the Chi- 
cago Palmer House July 16-20. Last 
year’s show and convention, largest and 
mest diversified event of its kind yet held, 
will no doubt be superceded by the 60th 
anniversary attendance of dealers and 
exhibitors. 

The musical growth in the United 
States is somewhat paralleled by the 
expansion and extension of the National 
Association of Music Merchants. From 
1901 until now the basic idea of this 
organization has come through times 
of panic, depression, war, with only occa- 
sional abeyances of vital activities. The 
metaphorsis of its name since 1901 is 
revealing: National Association of Piano 
Dealers of America, National Association 
of Piano Merchants of America, National 
Association of Music Merchants—with 
the Music Industry Chamber of Com- 
merce at one time tossed in the pot. 

Veteran members of the industry re- 
member that President Taft opened the 
1911 music industry exposition in the 
Chicago Coliseum. 

Also there is recollection that a band 
contest was promoted and sponsored at a 
convention in Chicago in the early twen 
ties—asserted to be the first national 
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Now Booking Concerts and Clinics 
For the 1961-62 School Year... 


PHILIP 


FARKAS 


Professor of Music, Indiana University 
Formerly First Hornist, Chicago Symphony 


Philip Farkas’ international reputation places him in the first rank of 
contemporary French hornists. He has been no less successful as a 
teacher, counting among his students many of the world’s outstanding 
players, holding positions of importance in symphony orchestras both 
in this country and abroad. His authoritative book, The Art of French 
Horn Playing, published by Summy-Burchard, is regarded as a work of 
monumental importance in the field. Mr. Farkas’ recent decision to devote 
his entire time to teaching enables him to accept a limited number of con 
cert and clinic engagements. Teachers and students who have attended 
these sessions are unanimous in their praise of Mr. Farkas’ deep insight 
into all aspects of brasswind playing and his particular talent at supply 
ing clear and easily understood answers to even the most difficult plaving 
and teaching problems. Mr. Farkas’ virtuosity and superb artistry provide 
a memorable highlight to any band or orchestra program where he 
appears as soloist. For information as to available dates, fees, etc., contact 
Philip Farkas, 2703 Browncliff, Bloomington, Ind., or write: 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., Elkhorn, Wis. 
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school band contest. It probably was a 
“first,” and “national,” since the en- 
trants involved school bands from quite 
a number of states. It may be said that 
this event had direct influence on the 
progenitors of the subsequent develop- 
ment of school-sponsored national and 
state contests. Such interscholastic ac- 
tivities still carry on across the country, 
but with state-wide participation as the 
top level. 


FRIENDS AND ALLIES. Among the or- 
ganizations holding meetings at the 
previous NAMM convention, or otherwise 
participating, the following names are 
gleaned from the 1960 program book: 
American Music Conference (the music 
industry-supported institute), Accordion 
Teachers Guild; National Association of 
Accordion Wholesalers; National Asso- 
ciation of Band Instrument Manufactur- 
ers; National Association of Musical 
Merchandise Manufacturers; National 
Association of Musical Merchandise 
Wholesalers; Music Publishers Associa- 
tion; National Piano Manufacturers As- 
sociation; Piano Technicians Guild; Se- 
ciety of Record Dealers. 

For years the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference has had a headquarters 
room at these conventions, contributed 
by the NAMM, where interested persons 
can meet MENC officers and staff mem- 
bers for consultation about music educa- 
tion matters, or examine MENC publica- 
tions and information materials. 


PONDER DEPT. News reached this Cor- 
ner in February that Hammond Organ 
Company was closing a deal with Gibbs 
Manufacturing and Research Corporation 
(Janesville, isconsin firm), involving 
a $1,600,000 stock deal and a formidable 
array of products. Something to ponder 
over. Involved are developmental re- 
search activities, electronic missile 
check-out systems and missile guidance, 
tuning fork control devices, frequency 
regulated power supplies, including re- 
search work in electronic weapons, tacti- 
cal television, mechanical timing devices 
for clocks, and also basic organ research. 

No critical comment occurs. Just the 
observation that the music industry is 
creeping up from lowly beginnings to 
a high and integrated position with all 
aspects of this age of science and big 
business. 


THE PRESIDENT and his wife rate first 
mention in almost any group picture, but 
here chief interest involves the 
G. Schirmer one-hundredth anniversary, 
as a neat feature of the year-long ob- 
servance of which the publisher and 
the composer presented to the President 
a beautifully bound facsimile of the score 
of the orchestral overture, “From Sea 
to Shining Sea,” written especially for 
Mr. Kennedy’s inauguration day. Com- 
poser John LaMontaine, Pulitzer-Prize 
winner, stands next to Mrs. Kennedy at 
right of picture. At left is Howard 
Mitchell conductor of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which gave the pre- 
miere performance at the inaugural 
concert January 19, 1961. Mr. Mitchell 
made the presentation on behalf of the 
G. Schirmer firm and composer La Mon- 
taine. The President, it may be said, 
seems to know what a score is all about. 
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FORMER STUDENTS of Ferris Insti- 
tute who happen to look in this Corner 
will be pleased to see mention of the 
distinctive institution founded by the 
man whom many now living helped to 
elect Governor of Michigan (1913-1916), 
and later member of the United States 
Senate (1923 until his death in 1928). 
Woodbridge N. Ferris would not know 
the place, what with its beautiful new 
and expansive campus, and present func- 
tioning as a state college. There also has 
been much development in music; a cur- 
rent press release gives information 
about a February Festival of Arts and 
the fourth annual Honors Band Clinic 
June 9-11, 1961. Sixty years ago Pro- 
fessor Gerine’s violin classes and Miss 
Gregory’s mandolin club were the princi- 
pal instrumental activities on the cam- 
pus—but very lively ones. 

Thanks to Ferris director of music 
Dacho Dachoff for attractive pictures 
and information received through a 
former student who also knew Big 
Rapids when. 


“CAN YOU TUCK this item in your 
corner?” Well, considering the fellow 
Minnesotan who supplied it—and since 
it refers to a gadget that has had some 
of us wondering why there isn’t one 
of which, and, if so, where to get it 
yes. So here is tucked the extraction 
from a Wenger release about shells; that 
is, indoor choral shells. (The two catch- 
words are “choral” and “indoor”.) 

This indoor choral shell is said to 
improve performance very much, “be- 
cause the chorus can hear itself, and 
problems of pitch and blending caused 
by poor acoustics are iargely eliminated. 
Projection to the audience is full and 
true. The basic shell consists of 6-foot 
tapered sections {backboard units] 
locked together to form a free-standing, 
complete unit. (Easily set up, taken 
down, transported or stored). The folded 
sections can be carried in a _ station 
wagon or bus_ storage-compartment. 
Height is adjustable for use with or 
without chorus risers. Three or more 
units.” 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Wenger Music Equipment 
Company, Owatonna, Minn. 


DO YOU KNOW that President Abraham 
Lincoln signed the land-grant bill (the 
Morrill Act) nearly 100 years ago—July 
2, 18627 Could you write a short essay 
about land-grant educational institu- 
tions? How many are there and where 
are they located? (The answer is 68—one 
in each state, except several states have 
two, and one has three.) 

The purpose of this elicitation is to 
stimulate reader interest in the informa- 
tion which caught this Corner regarding 
the centennial celebration sponsored by 
the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities during 
the 1961-1962 school year. 

While it is customary in centen- 
nial observances to review the past,” 
says the chairman of the Centennial 
Steering Committee, “we intend to do 
this only to the extent it will help us 
to indentify today’s problems in higher 
education and provide a guide as to 
how those problems can be solved in 
the world of tomorrow. Toward this end 
we have appointed leading Land-Grant 
educators and administrators ... to 
serve on special national working com- 
mittees to evaluate the job we are doing 
and recommend how it might be done 
better . 

The brief quotation above was ex- 
tracted from a letter written by Richard 
A. Harvill, president of the University 
of Arizona, who is the chairman of the 
Land-Grant Centennial Steering Com- 
mittee. The four pages of information 
enclosed with the letter would be inter- 
esting to most Journal readers. If copies 
are requested, write on your school, col- 
lege, or organization letterhead and men- 
tion MEJ. 

The Centennial office: 1777 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6. 
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Why do exacting music educators 


specify American Prep Tone Bells? 





Because they insist on authenticity in 
their teaching tools) DEAGAN pre- 
cision tuning imparts a true concept 
of tone and tone relationships. Plainly 
marked notes and half-notes provide 
practical training in note-reading. 
Proper pitching helps youngsters to 
sing in time and on key. Class par- 
ticipation makes the music class a 
pleasure to the teacher and a joy to 
her pupils. Good reasons for rushing 
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STERLING M. McMURRIN has been ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of 
Education. On leave as a professor of 
philosophy and academic vice-president 
of the University of Utah, Mr. McMurrin 
was named to the post formerly held by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, now National Edu- 
cation Association assistant executive 
secretary. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SYMPHONY BAND started February 18 
a tour that will take the organization 
some 25,000 miles. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the United States Department of 
State, with expenses paid by the Presi- 
dent’s Special International Program for 
Cultural Presentations, the band is 
expected to perform in Russia, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Syria, 
Lebanon, Rumania, and Egypt. The first 
college band in the United States invited 
to make such a tour, the 94-member 
group will go first to the Soviet Union 
for two months. A maximum of six 
concerts a week will be performed under 
the baton of William D. Revelli who is 
honorary life president of College Band 
Directors National Association and a 
member of the Editorial Board of Music 
Educators Journal. The band includes 27 
coeds and 67 men. Many are freshmen 
and sophomores who nevertheless were 
talented enough to win out in competi- 
tion with fellow students. Most are music 
students, although 12 are enrolled in 
other depdrtments. Each student will 
receive four hours of academic credit for 
going on the extensive tour. Many plan 
to take summer session courses in order 
to make up lost credits. 


MUSIC CORPORATION MERGER. Rich 
ards Music Corporation, the outgrowth 
: of one of the larger mergers of music 
Write Dept. 67TA, for Illustrated Brochure! instrument manufacturers in music his- 


tory, was announced in January by Paul 
E. Richards, former general sales man- 
ager for the Conn Corporation. Elkhart, 
Indiana. Elkhart firms involved in the 
merger are the E. K. Blessing Band 


Instrument Company, Inc.. Martin Band 

Instrument Company, and Musicade, Inc 

roll Tals mul tlt hi (aitialal: er laa) Lab oe oo ee ee lee laa F. A. Reynolds Company of Cleveland 
‘ is also part of the merger. 

In addition to the instruments to be 
manufactured, Richards Music Corpora- 
tion will also be exclusive distributors 
for Roth violins, under contract with 
Scher! and Roth Inc., of Cleveland, and 
will distribute the custom built Pan- 
cordion and the Italian made Crucianelli 
model accordions. In addition Panaramic 
Reprint \vailable electronic instruments and amplifiers 

will be distributed under contract with 


MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION Pancordion, Inc., of New York City. 





Chicago 44, Ililinol 





New officers include: president, Paul 

By Finis E. Engleman, Ff recwti Secretar E. Richards; vice president and treas- 

i t f S | Administrators urer, Gilbert R. Marschner, former ex- 

ecutive vice president of G. Leblanc 

\ MAJOR HIGHLIGHT of the 1961 meeting of the MENC Eastern Division in Corporation; secretary, . Charles W. 

Washington, D. C.. was the address given by ope Engleman rs signifi - ee. 6 ee a of 

> ) 0 ‘res o ~ e ators eve ‘re 0 */ 

remarks on a subject of paramount interest to music educators everywhere pr a THE SCANDINAVIAN UNION FOR 

sngst MUSIC EDUCATION will meet in Oslo, 

Epucators Journat. A reprint of that arti le has now been prepared to allow as Norway during the summer of 1961. The 

urge an audience as possible to take advantage of Mr. Engleman’s enlightened program will include a report on a re- 

views on “Music and Public Education.” Price: 50« search project on ear training and meth- 

ods carried through all the Scandinavian 

countries under the leadership of Harald 

MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE Bjerg Emborg, a Danish ages educator. 

‘ shineton 6. D. ¢ For information, write ngve Haren, 

Street N.W Washington 6, | Kristinavagen 22, Saltsjo - Duvnas, 
Sweden. 


printing the speech as an article in the February-March 1961 issue of 
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CONNTRIBUTIONS IN SOUND <_ the new Conn 38A 


N E VV/ The new Conn 38A 
CONNSTELLATION 


with dts gleaming 
Electro-D bell has 
a sound all its own. 
It’s the , ‘dark?’ 


big 


voice of the elassical short model cor- 
net. Each individual note is centered 
to respond naturally and easily in a 
highly stable intonation, pattern. No 
need to “force up” highs, or “lip up” 
lows. Mail coupon for advance report 
and free trial particularson Conn’sexcit 
ing new 38A... most rewarding devel- 


opment in cornet performance in years! 


CONN CORPORATION, Dept. L-2404, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send advance report on 38A Cornet. 
[_] Send free trial particulars. 


address 


Oo Musician [] Director [_] Teacher 
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WILLIAM M. LAMERS, a member of the 
Editorial Board of Music Educators 
Journal and assistant superintendent of 
FINE PIANO PLAYING the Milwaukee a) Public 
Schools, has just completed an inter- 
..-MEANS A GOOD PIANO TEACHER esting book, “Funeral Customs the World 
Over” is the title, and it can be obtained 
from Bulfin Printers, 1030 N. Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, or from 
the National Funeral Directors Associa- 
tion, 135 West Wells Street, Brumder 
Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PETER MENNIN, director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has been named a member of 
the Music Advisory Panel of the United 
States Information Agency. The appoint- 
ment became effective in January 1961. 


FINE PIANO SERVICE THOMAS CANNING, a member of the 
MEANS A PTG TECHNICIAN composition and theory faculty, Eastman 
see 


School of Music, University of Rochester, 

: Rochester, New York, will be R. T. 

You put so much care into teaching a person to play the piano, that you should French Professor at the University of 

always be sure your pianos receive the finest care possible. It is on well cared for Hull, England, for the 1961-62 academic 

ople year under the exchange program be- 

pianos that students play the best. Their tunes fill the hearts of many pe pr tween the University of Rochester and 

and bring happiness to the world. Happy people are people with songs in their the University of Hull. The exchange 

hearts. Keep your students happy by being sure their pianos are always well cared i ee is spenentes by ~ =. . 2 ate vow 

. ompany o ochester and its associate 
for . . . suggest a PTG technician for the trained, professional care truly fine in England, Reckitt and Colman, Ltd. 


piafos deserve. 


“THE CARLIN MUSIC PUBLISHING COM- 
For a guide to better service, consult, . PANY has moved from Torrance, Cali- 
PIANO TECHNICIAN’S JOURNAL”, it fornia, to new, larger quarters. The new 
, address is Star Route, Oakhurst, Cali- 

offers so much for so little. fornia. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 
. MTNA ELECTION. Officers who will 
serve the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation for the 1961-1963 biennium 
(elected at the convention held in Phila- 
3 delphia, February 26-March 1, 1961): 
: President—Duane A. Branigan; Univer- 
e sano sity of Illinois; vice-president in charge 


of states and divisions—Willis F. Du- 


a) f Lf 9 crest, University of Northwest Louisi- 
o_o e ana; vice-president in charge of pro- 
ecnnicians ut ? ne. grams—James B. Peterson, University 


of Omaha; recording secretary—John H 
Lowell, University of Michigan; treas- 
1121 WEST DREW AVENUE * HOUSTON 6, TEXAS af > | urer—Allen I. McHose, Eastman School 
of Music. Immediate past president is 
LaVahn Maesch, Lawrence College. 
Date for the next biennial convention, 
in the eighty-seventh year of the MTNA, 
will be March 10-13, 1963. Further in- 
formation will be supplied by S. Turner 
Jones, executive secretary, 775 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Baldwin, New York. 
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published Combo Orks, Small Ar- VISITORS FROM JAPAN. Representa- 
A large selection of rangements, School Dance Band Ar- tives of the Aska Trading Company, 
fabrics and colors; ex- rangements, and Musical Supplies Tokyo, Takashi Shimokura (left) and 
cellent workmanship; at money saving prices. Tokushirv Kaku, Aska president, (center) 


examine partly finished brass bells at the 
reasonable prices. Send for Catalogs Now! H. N. White Company plant in Cleveland, 
Write for catalog and 


Ohio. At right is Clem Frak, sales man- 

ager of the “King” band instrument 

samples. TERMINAL firm. The visitors seemed to believe that 

* although the school music program in 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Musical Supply, Inc. Japan is in its infancy and “the gen- 

1083 So. Fourth Street Dept. MJ © 113 W. 48 Street erally low economic level prevents quick 

Greenville, Illinois New York 36, N.Y. action, steps now being taken give 
promise of sound growth.” 
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NO OTHER STUDIO UPRIGHT 
COMBINES 
ALL THESE EXTRA FEATURES 


1 The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board 
unconditionally guaranteed against 
cracking or splitting for fifty years. 


Agraffes throughout the entire base, 
instead of plate pins. 

Six hardwood posts, each 314” x 2%¢6” 
Full copper-wound bass strings. 


Reinforced hammers to provide many extra 
years of original performance. 


Sustaining bass—three working pedals. 
Hand-fitted actions—direct-blow. 


Double tone escapement for grand-piano 


volume. 


Damp-proofed action for permanence of 
correct touch. 


10 Waterproof glue inethods used in both 
corestock and veneer gluing. 


11 Top and fallboard locks, optional if desired. 


WHY more schools 


buy more highest-priced 
Story & Clark Uprights! 


HE STORY & CLARK School Upright is one 

of the most expensive pianos in our entire line. 
Our School pianos include many costly extra fea- 
tures found in NO other studio Upright. 

W hy does Story & Clark exactly reverse the policy 
of other piano manufacturers—and especially since 
many schools are required to buy the cheapest 
pianos offered? 

The reason is our conviction, shared by many 
educators, that no student or teacher can achieve 
his highest potential, using inferior tools which be- 
come progressively less and less satisfactory. 

Story & Clark believes that such handicaps are 
not imposed on the teachers or students in any 
other phase of education, and that they defeat 
the very purposes for which music is taught. 


If you subscribe to these thoughts, please write for 
the booklet “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 
It explains why quality pianos are necessary for good 
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musical education. It gives the concise facts as to 
exactly where and how Story & Clark School Pianos 
are superior to any others. You will find it enlight- 
ening and interesting. Use the coupon below. 


Slory € Clarh 


1ANO COMPANY 


Instruments of Quality—by One Family—for 104 years 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 

28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, 

please send me: 

C) 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 
[) Economical plans for financing school pianos. 


Name ik adil aati 
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HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING 
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THIS ALBUM INCLUDES A LARGE 
(2 212° FOLD-OUT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WALL-CHART 


LLUSTRATING THE 
SEATING ARRANGEMENT 
OF A TYPICAL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ring agra and eaptanstory ~otes 


A Nationally-Known Music Educator Selects 


SYMPHONIC 


MOVEMENTS FROM 


THE MASTERS 


VOLUME ONE 


Complete Movements, Performed by World Famous 
Orchestras...Chosen for Educational Use from 
the Catalogs of Capitol and Angel Records 


by 
WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN 
Supervisor in Charge of Music Education 
Los Angetes City Schools 


IND MOVEMENT from 
HAYDN No. 94 “SURPRISE” 
0 team Wee mnerg ond the Premimar gh Syompiienns (br 
ST MOVEMENT from 
MOZART SYMPHONY No. 35 “HAFFNER” 
Herren: won Ratan ond the Pruthor mone OF 
IND MOVEMENT from 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. 8 
Seger Seen 
RD MOVEMENT from 


BRAHMS SYMPHONY No. 2 
Hermes Roraven 


” coud the Prather mrnse | 


ND MOVEMENT from 


SCHUBERT SYMPHONY No. 2 
Witham Stevens coal the Pratshurgh Symphony Orcnentrs 
ST MOVEMENT from 

MENDELSSOHN SYMPHONY No. 4 “ITALIAN” 
“4 Sewnnery smd the Parsmurgh Symphony Omcheut 
RD MOVEMENT from 

TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY No. 4 
Sr Th eer te Pony 


ST MOVEMENT 


| music activities 


| wide 


THE NATIONAL RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION announces the organization of 
a committee on Music in Community 
Recreation. The function of the Com- 
mittee is to obtain reports on current 
and exemplary community recreation 
in which music edu- 
cators and persons in the recreation field 
are actively interested, and to provide 
the recreation and music education pro- 
fessions with up-to-date information re- 
garding such developments. For example, 
the Family Music Program in Brookline, 
Massachusetts; the Boston University 
Arts Center Youth Orchestra; the High 
School Summer Choral Camps at Ogle- 
bay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia are 


| direct outgrowths of the school music 


program. The National Recreation Asso- 
ciation hopes that through the Commit- 
tee, information can be obtained on a 
variety of activities including 
choral activities, ensemble playing and 
singing, community singing, workshops, 
listening or study groups, creative activi- 
ties, opera, festivals, pageants, cele- 


| brations, organized musical services of 


various types, community services, and 
other kinds of activities of concern to 
both music educators and recreators. 

The Music Educators National Con- 
ference maintains a cooperative relation- 
ship with the NRA through the Commit- 
tee on Music in Community Recreation 
of NRA. Karl D. Ernst, MENC first vice- 
president, is a member of the NRA Com- 
mittee. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUSIC EDUCA- 


| TORS ASSOCIATION members will be 


guests at the Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, New Jersey, for an afternoon 
music program on April 29, 1961. The 
music teachers will hear performances of 
the three choirs of the college and some 





of the faculty. After the performances 
there will be a discussion of the new 
curriculum in music education followed 
— nena by a faculty reception. 


SEO RE ee 1963 NORTH CENTRAL MEETING. 
SYMPHONIC MOVEMENTS FROM THE MASTERS .. . Eight complete | */upesposss, Minnesota will pe ins cite 
movements, chosen for instructional use from the catalogs of Capitol and te apr pd precise dates are 
Angel by WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN, Supervisor in Charge of Music ; . 

Education, Los Angeles City Schools, who contributed his services to this 











MENC DIVISION ELECTIONS 
1961-1963 


Eastern: President, Frances M. 
Andrews, professor of music edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park; 2nd Vice- 
President, ae Camp, ee 

rgestio s to possible groupings of the movements for instructional purposes of music, Public Schools, Bay 
suggestions as to possible grouping . Shore, New York. 


Southwestern: President, Jack R. 
Stephenson, associate professor, 
Music Department, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque; 2nd 
Vice-President, Arthur G. Harrell, 
director of music education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 


Northwest: President, Donald C. 
Scott, director of music education 
and bands, La Grande Public 
Schools, La Grande, Oregon; 2nd 
Vice-President, Walter Snodgrass, 
. director of music, Moscow Public 


End nuisance of sticking keys—sluggish action wi P Schools, Moscow, Idaho. 
i = THERMO-ELECTRIC ‘ Western: President, Max F. Dalby, 


DAMPP-CHASER Music Department, Utah State 


University, Leona: pad Vice-Pres- 
° . ° ident, E. Rollin Silfies, supervisor 
Piano & Organ Dehumidifier of instrumental music, Oakland 
' Public Schools, Oakland, Cali- 

fornia. 


The present MENC Division 
presidents will automatically be- 
come ist Vice-presidents when the 
newly elected officers take office 
June 30, 1961. They are: Eastern, 
Maurice C. Whitney; Southwest- 
ern, John T. Roberts; Northwest, 
Frank L. D’Andrea; Western, 


a Robert Holmes. 
Ask any piano-organ dealer or tuner-tech tes somite fx tho Stesth 


nician about a low-cost installation today! . Central and Southern Divisions, 
ns not available at this writing, will 
be published in the June-July 
issue of Music Educators Journal. 


project in the interest of music education. 


» | 
This unique album includes a 12-inch 33rpm high-fidelity monophonic record, program 
notes and pictures of the composers, and an introduction by Mr. Hartshorn with his 


Also at his suggestion, this album contains a photographic wall-chart 24”x12” illustrating 
seating arrangement of a typical symphony orchestra, with diagram and explanatory notes. 


CAPITOL EDUCATIONAL ALBUM HAK-21001 ° 


*Available April 3, 1961, at Capitol Records Distributing Corp. Branc hes at $6.98, less 10% educational 


discount. Or see your record dealer. (For Capitol-Angel catalog and new spring supplement send 25« 


direct to Educational Dept., Capitol Tower, Hollywood 28, California.) 





DAMPP-CHASER’s dehumidifying action creates and 
circulates moisture-controlled air thr t the in- 
strument. Its lifetime element is sea in a 
aluminum tube—gives even protection to all parts 
from excessive dampness. Never needs attention; 
uses about a penny of electricity a day. Models to 
fit amy piano or organ. Many leading universities 
have equipped all of their instruments with DAMPP.- 
CHASERS, because they have proved to be the 
lowest-cost, most efficient insurance against moisture 
damage. ° 


For all pianos & organs in 
homes, schools, churches. 


5 year written guarantee. Manufactured for over a decade by 


DAMPP-CHASER, INC. Hendersonville, N. C. * 
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by COUESNON, Paris, France 
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Band directors often ap- 
praise this fine clarinet at Hand-crafted, with unique 


50% over its actual cost. : technical advantages for 
An exceptional instrument, IS your most promising stu- 
thoroughly adequate for dents. Played by interna- 
professional work. Good in- tionally-famous Woodwind 
tonation; easy-blowing, all Beautifully matched in tone through Alto, Ensemble of Paris. Distine- 
registers. Beginner- proof Tenor, Baritone models. Provide perfect tive improvements provide 
safety bridge key and locked balance with other woodwinds. Exclusive absolutely true intonation, 
key posts. Superior quality Monopole key system design allows fast, greater ease and comfort 
Grenadilla wood body. easy fingering all positions. Double tube in playing. 
neck eliminates wobble and air leakage. 


Every Monopole and A. Fontaine woodwind you order is tested at the factory by a concert artist — regu- 
lated and adjusted by Gretsch before shipment — guaranteed in writing to meet critical artist standards. 


Send for FREE Gretsch Woodwind Catalog . . . Gives com 
plete descriptions and advantages of these fine woodwinds. 


GRE SCH The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. MEJ-24 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York 
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NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON 


Officially adopted for state-wide use in all 19 states 
that have listed music textbooks since this series was 
published—and equally popular in other parts of 
the country. 

Grades 1-6 


Teachers’ Books and 15 Records for each grade 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS ATLANTA 











High Fidelity Sound 
for your Concert Hall 
ENEOTEE STAGECRAFT 
PORTABLE 
ACOUSTICAL SHELL 


STAGECRAFT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
DEPT. S + ROUTE 202 * PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 


Dr. Charles Munch conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
ENEOTEE Stagecraft Shell at the 
Corning Glass Center. 
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To be published soon— 
An Easy Arrangement 
for YOUNG BANDS and ORCHESTRAS of 


Debussy's CLAIR DE LUNE 


(arranged by Philip Gordon) 


Watch for this release and send for sample scores 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1712-16 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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beautiful clarinet tone and remarkable intonation.’ 


Pablo Casals 


Cellist, Director of the Puerto Rico Symphony 
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The Shaping Forces of Music in the 


Changing Curriculum 


ROBERT A. CHOATE 


YEAR or so ago the Boston Symphony presented the 

premiere of a new Partita by Sir William Walton. 

When asked to supply information concerning the 
composition, Sir William replied : 

“Two major difficulties confront me in responding to 
your invitation to contribute a few words about my new 
Partita for orchestra. Firstly, I am a writer of notes and 
not of prose. Secondly, it surely is easier to write about 
a creative work if there is something problematical about 
it. Indeed, the more problematical, the greater the flow of 
words. Unfortunately, my Partita poses no problems, has 
no ulterior motives or meanings behind it, and makes 
no attempt to ponder the imponderables. I have written 
it in the hope that it may be enjoyed straight off without 
preliminary probing into the score.”’ 

So it is with music and the arts—they speak for them- 
selves if given ample opportunity. An active program in 
music needs little discussion, justification, or defense. It 
does, however, involve change. Not that change is unique 
in music teaching, in education, in governments, or cul- 
tural and social patterns. On the contrary, it is the basic 
phenomenon of life itself. That the tempo or pace of 
change has accelerated incredibly in recent years is 
obvious. ; 

On every side we hear of the “age of transition,” “the 
decisive decade,” “the age of anxiety.” As Peter Drucker 
wrote recently, “At some unmarked point during the last 
twenty years, we imperceptibly moved out of the Modern 
Age and into a new as yet nameless era. Our view of the 
world changed, we acquired a new perception and with 
it, new capacities. Indeed anyone over forty lives in a 
different world from that in which he came to manhood, 
lives as if he had emigrated, fully grown, to a strange 
and new country . with new concepts, new capacities, 
new frontiers, tasks and challenges.” 

In just these last ten years of this “age of change” the 
following have come into focus affecting all of us deeply 
and in ways yet uncertain : anti-colonialism, Pan-African 
ism with its surge toward freedom; nuclear fission; the 
new striving for human rights; the establishment of 
Communism as a major and dynamic force and, the de- 
cline of Europe in the shifting balance of world power. 
More specifically there have been significant and subtle 
developments that have affected all levels of education— 
its organization, processes, and content. As a background 
may I review some of these developments—those shaping 
forces—which directly have had, or in the immediate 
future will have, great and unpredictable influence on 
educational systems—and for us, on the place and func- 
tion of music teaching in the schools. 
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First, population growth. The population of the United 
States at the turn of the century was 75 million and in 
the recent census had burgeoned to 180 million. With the 
present average of 8500 births per day, one every 11 
seconds, the projected citizen count for the year 2000— 
just four decades from now—is 350 million. The present 
public school enrollment of 45 million, not counting pri- 
vate or parochial schools, presents a shortage of 132,000 
classrooms and 200,000 qualified teachers. Obvious prob- 
lems are those of adequate financial support, federal aid, 
teacher supply, and most important, quality of instruction. 
The imperative question is: Can the great American 
dream of the education and development of the capacities 
of all its children be fulfilled? Can we be sufficiently 
resourceful in our discovery of new patterns and tech- 
niques of instruction to meet satisfactorily these demands 
which are pressing upon us with persistent relentlessness ? 
In the inevitable “shake-down” for “essentials” in educa- 
tion, can our present philosophy of the place of the arts 
in education maintain its position? 

Second, longevity. The life expectancy of an American 
born in 1900 was 47.3 years; for one born in 1958, 69.4 
years. By the end of the century, with medical advances, 
the proportionate increase will probably be even greater. 
The implications for education as a “continuing process” 
are obvious, and of great concern. 

Third, leisure time dimensions. In the early part of our 
century, a 70-hour work week was not uncommon. This 
has diminished to a present 35- to 40-hour week. With 
advanced automation and technological developments, by 
the year 2000 an average workday of four hours will 
satisfy our gross national product and international needs 
and commitments. Unquestionably, the eternal quest of 
values and meanings in life will call for a re-examination 
and intensification of the function of aesthetic activities 
in order that leisure may be used creatively to develop 
man’s infinitely diverse capabilities. 

Fourth, extreme mobility. Approximately 20 per cent 
of our population move each year, theoretically making 
the possibility of a complete turnover every five years. 
With air travel, any place on the globe can be reached 
within a few hours’ time, and world relationships take on 
different implications than ever before. Changing indus- 
trial patterns, local economic conditions, establishment of 
new industries have changed the complexion of many 
communities. Problems related to integration and migrant 
workers create difficult situations of classification and 
placement for numerous cities. No longer is it possible 
for any educational system to have neatly articulated 
courses of study in music—or any subject. The ever- 
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direct reflection of the organizational ability, personality, 
musicianship, and leadership of the music teacher, the 
music supervisor, or the director of music. Indeed, the 
history of music education in this country is that of the 
great contributions of individuals—sung and unsung— 
who have built music programs by virtue of their own 
dynamic energies, fortitude, and musical integrity. We 
have profited by their accomplishments, and are com- 
pelled to keep faith with the ideals which they have set. 

ur times then, generally present great complexities, 
anxieties, confusion of aims and purposes, financial com- 
plications, uncertainties, and at times unanswerable ques- 
tions. We will continue to face criticisms in education and 
will be asked to meet the needs which our changing society 
will present to us. How shall we proceed? Your opinions 
are as authoritative as the next man’s or mine—for all 
of us are equally ignorant about what may happen. We 
can join Mrs. Malaprop when she says, “We will not 
anticipate the past! Our retrospection will all be to 
the future.” 


I wenrionep three questions with which we must be 
concerned in the days ahead. May we begin with the third: 
Ihat experiments, studies, and propasals are now being 
made which will bring changes into the curriculum? 

Over the state of Indiana an airplane equipped with 
two complete telecasting channels has flown, allowing 
over five million students in six midwest states to study 
basic subjects under some of America’s finest teachers. 
This experiment, as well as others in Dade County, 
Florida, Baltimore, Maryland, and Yonkers, New York, 
is being watched with intense interest as a possible means 
to a partial solution to the teacher shortage problem and 
increasing educational resources of all schools. 

In response to a request from the New York State 
Commissioner of Education, Arthur H. Morse in his 
book Schools of Tomorrow—Today describes an infinite 
array of experiments and ideas. Questioning ability group- 
ing, the mechanics of school routine, the uniform salary 
scale, and the rigid characteristics of the elementary 
school with its self-contained classroom, Morse recom- 
mends drastic changes in class size to allow flexibility in 
meeting demands of a particular instructional situation. 
leam-teaching, with major experiments in Lexington, 
Norwalk, and Greenwich, Connecticut, are described in 
detail with their group lectures, seminars, and individual 
study 

One of the most interesting studies has been /mages of 
the Future made by the Commission on Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of Staff in Secondary Schools 
and recently published by the National Association of 
Secondary Principals. The author, J. Lloyd Trump, says, 
“The secondary school of the future will not have 25-35 
students meeting five days a week in inflexible schedules. 
Both size of groups and length of classes will vary from 
day to day. Methods of teaching, student grouping, 
teacher and pupil activities will adjust to the purposes 
and content of instruction.” 

The NEA Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent under the direction of Charles Bish; the document 
on the importance of maintaining the self-contained class- 
room published by the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the NEA; the Advanced 

Placement Plan: the Program for Gifted Children—all 
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are of interest and merit the attention of every 


great 
music teacher interested in the “shape of things to come.” 


Tu rwo most potentially significant documents in 
recent years are The American High School Today pub- 
lished in 1958 and Education in the Junior High School 
Y ears released late in 1960. Both studies, under the direc- 
tion of James B. Conant, are unusually concise, are 
basically conservative, and will doubtless serve as evalu- 


for school boards and administrators for 


ative criteria 
the immediate years ahead. 

In the American High School Today, 55 comprehen 
sive secondary schools in 18 states formed the bases for 
Mr. Conant’s simple and direct recommendations ; some 


would greatly benefit music programs. These selected 


recommendations are: 
(1) Eliminate small high schools through district reorganiza 

At present only 4.000 high schools reach or 

minimum enrollment of 600; 17,000 high 


Although this recommendation would 


tions. exceed the 


recommended 

fail to meet this enrollment 

seem to eliminate many musi 

ganized districts generally hire larger music staffs 

(2) Work for a more balanced and proper relationship between 
Many times too much emphasis 


schools 


positions, experience shows reot 


community activities and schools 


is placed on athletics and marching bands 


(3) Expand the counseling systems of schools in order that 


individualized programs may be secured 


(4) Continue ability subject by subject 


blocks 
(5) In the organization of the 
or 8 periods allowed for greater flexibility and electives than per 


grouping, 


school day there shoul 


mitted by the six-period day 

y talented, music and 
available as electives. Mr. Conant 
a sufficient number of periods in a day, 
programs of the academically 
music, 


(6) In the programs for the academically 
art should be 
school is organized with 
there is no difficulty in having the 
four 


says, “If a 


years of art, and other 


with homework 


talented include as many as 


electives, as well as five subjects in each ot the 


four years.” 

(7) In the total curricular picture, 
with a minimum of 600 students, if proper counseling is followed 
it is feasible that the music department might be servicing 50 
per cent of the student body on a regular basis. Courses in theory 
interested students 


given an eight-period day, 


and composition were recommended for 


place of a second foreign language 


(8) Much more attention should be given to the highly gifted 


student—the upper three per cent. 


sessions should be utilized to much greater ad 


(9) Summer 
all subjects 


vantage in 

I~ summary, Mr. Conant’s recommendations call for 
strengthening American high schools and a music educa- 
tion program which allow for more than the continuance 


of performing groups: Enrichment can be added through 
courses in music history, theory, and literature, which 


have not been widely included in music programs. Here 
are immediate steps that can be taken toward meeting 
the challenge of the “shaping forces” and their demands 
on music education. 

Education in the Junior High School Years is a short 
memorandum to school boards after the team visited 237 
schools in 90 systems in 23 states. Among the pertinent 
recommendations for music are: 

1. Music should be a required subject in grades 7 and 8 along 
mathematics, art, physical education, 


with English, social studies, 
In the 9th grade, hopefully, students 


home economics, and shop 
would keep music and art as electives 

2. Group activities should be emphasized which have particular 
music and dramatics, interest 


relevance for early adolescents 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE on Music 
Education was held December 2-5, 1960, under the 
auspices of the School of Fine and Applied Arts at 
Boston University. At that time Robert A. Chcate 
addressed the Conference, and a summary of his 
presentation is contained on these pages. 


Mr. Choate, a distinguished music educator, has 
made notable contributions to the profession. He 
was president of the MENC from 1954 to 1956, and 
has served in other capacities as well. Mr. Choate 
is professor of music and general studies at Boston 
University where he was dean of the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts from 1952 to 1960. 


clubs, home-room activities. Student assemblies should be used 
as devices not only for promoting school spirit, but for instruc 


tional aids in music and dramatics 


3. There should be a much greater flexibility in scheduling, 
greater efforts for challenging students, and continued emphasis 
on guidance. 

While these recommendations are not particularly new 
to systems with fine programs, there is no doubt that 
their influence will be far-reaching. Too often, the arts 
are pushed aside by other pressures. These major docu- 
ments lend weight and authority to the validity and func- 
tion of the arts in general education. 

Two other recent publications, reinforcing and supple- 
menting Mr. Conant’s, which should be in the hands of 
every teacher and supervisor are: The Music Curriculum 
im Secondary Schools prepared by the MENC for the 
March 1959 Bulletin of National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and Music in the Senior 
High School written by the MENC Commission on this 
3oth are valuable resources for the professional 


the 


subject. 
teacher at this level. 

With so many references to books, I am reminded of 
the boy sitting at a table, his head propped in his hands, 
completely absorbed in a book. His father, in disgust, 
yelled at him: “Readin’—always readin’—haven't you got 
a mind of your own?” 


For consweration of our next question—that of 
informed and capable leadership by the music educator— 
a ‘‘mind of his own” is definitely needed as well as some 
“book larnin’.”” In visiting with principals and superin- 
tendents from time to time, one of their most common 
comments about their music teachers has been, “I don’t 
know too much about them—they run their own show 
down there. They come up when they want something 
but they’re busy, I guess!” 

In the years ahead, it is more vital than ever before 
that we work within the framework of the entire educa- 
tional community—beginning with our own departments 
of music. How many battles are there between vocal and 
instrumental departments, between the music departments 
and other departments of the school? Isolationism, lack 
of communication and cooperation with delegated school 
authorities can no longer be tolerated. They merely add 
to the traditional picture of the eccentric, impractical, 
temperamental musician. 

Our profession has grown up and matured—its mem- 
bers are broadly educated, well-trained as artists, con- 
scious of their school and community responsibilities. 
Music educators are members of their professional or- 
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ganizations—local, state, and national as doctor, 


lawyer, or other professional person would be, and this 


any 


stature should increase in the years ahead. They continue 
to grow developing insights 
in educational processes, skill in performance and leader- 
ship, and understandings of the true meaning and func- 
tion of music in education and in our society. 


musically and personally 


Te Horizons are broader than ever in our nation’s 
history—for people of all ages. To a greater extent than 
ever before, the arts are recognized as an integral part of 
the total culture. They can provide relaxation, common 
social interests, serve as communication, are effective as 
therapy, and lead us into the experience of true beauty 
and a recognition of the sublime. These are factors the 
musician must know today and be able to interpret to his 
students, co-workers, administrators, the community-at- 
for the question will always arise from some 
Why music? With the acceptance of such objec- 
tives, the practical elements of the music program 
listening, theory, music reading, history, and perform- 
will fall in place and make their contribution at 
the proper time and places 

[he shaping forces of population growth, social and 


| 
large 


source 


ince 


momic factors, and the impacts of science and tech- 


nology are subtle, pervasive, and perhaps beyond our 

awareness. They may seem inconsequential—and yet they 

are factors which, slowly but inevitably, will change the 
content, organization, and functions of our schools. 

We can look to the future, however, with confidence 
and anticipation. The challenge is to our imagination, 
creativeness, ingenuity, and adeptness in meeting the 
opportunities of our age, and in discovering and utilizing 
resources to the fullest possible extent. Our heritage in 
music is magnificent. We will build equally well in the 
years ahead. 
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August 23-25, 1961 


ge BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF MENC has author- 
ized an Interim Meeting with the presidents 
of the MENC Federated State Music Educators 
Associations, which will be held at MENC head- 
quarters in Washingtcs. on August 23-25. The 
Federated State Music Education Associations will 


represented by state supervisors of music, 
official publications, secretaries, and 
treasurers. Represented by their presidents will 
be the MENC Divisions—Eastern, North Central, 
Northwest, Southern, Southwestern, Western—and 
the presidents of the MENC auxiliary organiza- 
tions, Music Industry Council and National In- 
terscholastic Music Activities Commission. 

Also participating in the Interim Meeting will 
be the presidents of the MENC Associated Organi- 
zations: American String Teachers Association, 
College Band Directors National Association, Na- 
tional Association of College Wind and Percussion 
Instructors, National School Orchestra Associa- 
tion, and the chairmen of the Editorial Board of 
the Music Educators Journal, the Music Educa- 
tion Research Council, editor of the Journal of 
Research in Music Education and the Committee 
on Publications. 

The agenda for the forthcoming meeting will 
be mainly concerned with matters pertaining spe- 
cifically to the activities and programs of the State 


be 
editors of 


1961 MENC INTERIM MEETING 


The Board of Directors and the 
Presidents of Federated State Music Educators Associations 


® Washington, D.C. 


Music Education Associations as well as with rela- 
tionships between the State Associations and their 
part in formulating the program and activities of 
the National organization. There will also be op- 
portunities for conferences of small official groups 
concerning their specific assignments and responsi- 
bilities when the entire body is not in session. 

It is through the combined efforts of all con- 
cerned—the State Associations, the Auxiliary and 
Associated Organizations, the Divisions, and other 
functional segments of the MENC—that the inter- 
ests and needs of the entire membership can be 
determined. It is for this reason that the: Interim 
Meeting representing the total framework of the 
organization is being held. 

This announcement is being made with much 
satisfaction. The first and very successful conclave 
of this kind was held at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan in 1959. It was a 
memorable occasion and the reactions from par- 
ticipants was practically unanimous as to the 
values derived. 

Every member, as soon as this issue of the Music 
Educators Journal is received, is invited to send 
to the Presidents of their State Music Education 
Associations whatever suggestions they may have 
for consideration at the Interim Meeting. 

ALLEN P. BRITTON, President 
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NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND D 


URING the second semester of the 1959-1960 school 
year, the writer was privileged to live in Scan- 
dinavia and to make a survey of music education 

in the public schools, colleges and universities 

Programs for music education in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark are very much alike in philosophical orien 
tation and in organization ; only in certain areas of oper 
ation and administration are differences apparent. This 
is a natural development in three countries closely related 
historically and culturally, and having almost identical 
forms of government and educational systems. 


General Considerations 


A ~ APPRECIATION of the present status of music edu 
cation in these countries is contingent on an awareness 
of some important characteristics and features of their 
educational systems. 

State Control. In each country, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation is responsible for the control and support of all 
public education. It determines the number and kinds 
of schools which should be established and the financial 
support which should be rendered by the state; plans 
curricula, and in some instances courses of study, for 
each institution; controls the training, appointment, and 
salary schedules of teachers. Local communities are lim 
ited to building school buildings and appointing el 
mentary school teachers. 

This centralization of authority makes for little inter 
est in educational matters at the local level; school-com 
munity relations, as we know them, are non-existent in 
Scandinavia. The teaching profession is apathetic toward 
educational policy-making in a system where all educa 
tional reforms must be initiated, or at least approved, 
by the central authorities. Seandinavian teachers are 
thoroughly trained in subject matter and m general 
pedagogy, but they are not encouraged to think cre- 
atively about school organization and curriculum de 
velopment. 


School Organization. Scan 


Public education in the 
‘The author is professor of music, University of Illinois, Urbana.] 
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dinavian countries has been in a state of reorganization 
since the second world war. As a consequence, one 
encounters a bewildering profusion of organizational 
patterns for elementary and secondary education. For 
the purpose of this report it will be sufficient to regard 
elementary education as the first seven years of schooling 
and secondary education as the last five years. Second- 
ary schools divide into two main types: the realskole 
which may be terminal (four years), or preparatory (two 
or three years) to the gymnasium (three years) which 
is obligatory for all students who plan to enter the uni- 
versity. 

Children enter the elementary school at the age of 
seven and must complete at least seven or eight years 
of education. Considerable competition exists for places 
in the secondary schools (see below) and only a small 
percentage of students continues through the gymnasium. 

Scandinavian elementary and secondary schools oper- 
ate six days a week. Children in the primary grades 
have from 18 to 24 weekly periods; in the intermediate 
grades, 30 periods; and in the secondary schools, 36 
periods. A period is 45 minutes in both the elementary 
and secondary schools; a 10 minute recess (lengthened 
for the lunch period) between each class-period is tradi- 
tional. 

Average class-size in both elementary and secondary 
schools is 25-30 pupils. Elementary school teachers teach 
30 to 36 periods a week ; secondary school teachers, from 
22 to 28 periods depending on the nature of their sub- 
jects 

Selective Education. Selectivity in terms of educa- 
tional opportunity is an important characteristic of the 
Scandinavian educational While all children 
must attend elementary schools, only those exhibiting 
definite promise of academic achievement are privileged 
to enter secondary schools. The realskole and gym- 
nasium have in common the fact that their curricula are 
subject oriented—history, geography, science, mathe- 
matics, and languages. Comprehensive “examinations” 
are uniform for all schools of similar nature in eaeh coun 
central school 


systems. 


try, and they are administered by the 
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\dmission to an institution of higher edu 
examinations 


authorities 


cation is contingent upon these 


Thus there is continuous pressure 
work from ele 


passing 


a good showing 


~ 


witl 
on the students to excel in academic 
mentary through secondary school; everything else, in- 
cluding music, becomes secondary 

Vusic Education. Music does, however, have a defi- 
nite and secure place in the state-planned curricula, 
being a required subject in both elementary and secondary 

But 
a few secondary schools (see below), and con- 
little time and practically no financial support 
to music in the regular school program. All 


tal and special group work (bands, orchestras, 


education music is not an “examination subject,” 


exce pt 


ire extra-curricular, supported mainly by par- 


by the loca 


1 communities 
such conditions it is commendable to see much 
being made in This is the 
a large degree, of the work of a number of 
ind dedicated teachers who have developed their 
que and successful methods of instruction within 


music education. 


ral framework of official school policies. 


Music in Elementary Schools 


wo periods a week is alloted to music in all 
As a rule, all 

regular classroom teacher, but in some 
the the 
nay be taught by special music teachers. 


itionally, elementary 


music instruction is 


especially in Sweden, music in upper 


Scandinavian 
W ith 


musi in 


is been synonymous “singing,” the term 


used in the official course of study. The main 


tf the singing period were to teach correct 


and a 


ul repertory of in 
This 


More recently, the 


its, music reading, 


hymns, and national 


songs. 


tolk songs, 


orm in most schools 


“singing” in the course of 


ing a broadened concept of music education 


ic’ has supplanted 
s}y 
playing, 
vement, must apprecia 
knowledge” \s a result of this enlarged 

I the 


listening (ear-training ), 


nyging, 


reading, and musi 


are gradua 


—_ scope ot 


y increasing 
usical experiences. Graded song books, sim- 
music series, are making their appearance, 
le instruments and suitable recordings are be 


renerally available 


more 


Systematic presentation of subject 


matter characteristic of all European pedagogy. 


Because music teaching is largely subject-centered in 


the Scandinavian schools, it is natural that there should 


be much emphasis on methodology in classroom pro 


cedure Ss 


Music is not “scheduled” in the first two grades; 


teachers are expected to use music wherever it may be 
fitted in 
the third 


is placed on ear-training and music reading that this 


Formal instriction in music usually begins in 
grade, and from this point on so much stress 


seems to be the central purpose of music teaching in the 
grades Interval recogmtion is stressed in 


and the sol-fa syllables, combined with the 


intermediate 
ear-training, 
English “hand-signs,” 
reading. Many 
flutes”) to supplement this work. 


A Scandinavian version of the French “time-names” 


are widely used in teaching music 


teachers also use recorders (“block- 
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for teaching rhythm recognition is popular with most 
teachers. Rhythm instruments are also used a great deal. 
Quite a few teachers are experimenting with Orff meth- 
ods and instruments; both Swedish and Danish editions 
of the Orff Schulwerk are currently making their appear- 
ance. 

Considerable emphasis is given to teaching correct 
singing habits. Drills on exercises for breathing, enuncia- 
tion, etc., divorced from the singing of songs, are com- 
mon. However, these habits do not seem to carry over 
into the genera! class singing, which leaves much to be 
desired from an aesthetic point of view. Noteworthy 
also is the general absence of part-singing beyond the 
singing of canons and simple two-part music. 

Music appreciation is included in the course of study 
for the upper grades, one of the objectives being to 
acquaint the student with the music of his own country, 
including contemporary music. Lack of adequate ma- 
terial and equipment is often a stumbling block to ef- 
fective teaching in this area, however. Much use is made 
of special school broadcasts by the state-radio, and in 
cities which maintain symphony orchestras classwork is 
also supplemented by a series of school concerts. 
Music. Despite the fact that instru- 
mental music is an extra-curricular activity in the Scan- 
dinavian schools many instrumental organizations exist. 
Although bands are definitely in the majority, especially 
in Norway, string orchestras and other types of en- 


Instrumental 


sembles are also popular. 

Teachers and directors of instrumental music are for 
the most part professional musicians. Financial support 
comes from parents, community organizations, and the 
local municipality. The school provides only rehearsal 
space, some supervision, and much moral support. 

Most instrumental instruction is taught privately, and 
while classes of three or four students are sometimes 
formed, functional class-teaching procedures generally 
have not been adopted. Musical organizations rehearse 
only once a week, and usually lack balance of instrumenta- 
tion and high performance standards. Individual attain- 
ment is always encouraged, however, and soloists of one 
kind or another are usually featured on all concert pro- 
grams 

Instrumental music education, as we know it, is still in 
its infancy in Scandinavia. Although much progress has 
been made recently, the inclusion of instrumental music 
in the regular school program seems a long way off. 

Special Programs. A tendency to create special institu- 
tions for different educational purposes seems inherent 
in the Scandinavian educational systems. One example 
in the field of music education, is the famous Copen- 
hagen Singing School for boys. Organized in 1929 as a 
special “singing school” within the Copenhagen public 
school system, this school is a non-resident school with 
pupils coming from every part of the city. The cur- 
riculum is the same as for other city schools of the same 
level with only one exception: “singing” is the major 
subject 

The boys are admitted at the beginning of third grade. 
\uditions are held each spring and only boys with 
superior intellectual as well as vocal ability are selected 
about ten per cent of those who apply for admission. 
The work of the first two years is concentrated on 
theory, sight reading, and vocal training, choral train- 
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ing being deferred to the third year. At about the age 
of twelve the boys enter the Copenhagen Boys Choir 
which is principally a concert organization, although it 
also functions as the choir of Copenhagen Cathedral. 

A similar “singing school” has been in operation in 
Stockholm during the past twenty years. This school is 
also selective, but differs from the Copenhagen school 
in several respects: it is co-educational, does not provide 
intensive individual training, and is not nearly so spe- 
cialized. Singing is the major subject, but the course of 
study is geared to give the student a broader music 
education. 

The success of these two schools has led Norwegian 
authorities to consider the establishment of a “singing 
school” in Oslo in the near future. 

Peculiar to Sweden are the community music schools 
which have been organized in many communities during 
the last decade. These schools are financed by the local 
municipality and all instruction is free. Any child who 
is musically inclined may be admitted and can continue 
his studies as long as he makes reasonable progress. The 
curriculum includes class work in theory, individual in- 
struction on instruments, and ensemble work. A syste- 
matic sequence of study is set up to assure that the chil- 
dren have a solid musical foundation. 

The community music school may well be the Scan- 
dinavian answer to the problem of providing more music 
for children of school age, especially in the instrumental 
field. 


Music in Secondary Schools 


Music is a required subject in every grade in the sec- 
ondary schools in Scandinavia. It is not an “examination 
subject,” however, and the teachers, who are either uni- 
versity or conservatory trained, have considerable free- 
dom in planning their courses of study. Thus, the content 
of the music course varies greatly from school to school. 

Weekly schedules may call for one or two periods a 
week in music. In some schools, singing may occupy an 
entire period ; other schools may attempt an “integrated” 
approach adding a little music appreciation and ele- 
mentary theory to the usual singing. The song repertory 
is quite extensive and includes folk and recreational 
songs, art songs from different countries, as well as 
operatic selections. Because all students have had sev- 
eral years of languages, they enjoy singing English, 
French, and German songs in the original language. 
Most of the singing is in unison, but canons and simple 
part-songs are occasionally included. 

In schools with two periods a week the music course 
has greater scope. In some, music appreciation is the 
primary goal, using an integrated approach which in- 
cludes singing, listening to records, discussion of musical 
topics related to music sung or listened to, etc. In other 
schools a more systematic approach is followed, and the 
course includes theory, acoustics, music history, musical 
form. Although the amount of material covered is not 
great, of course, there is much emphasis on musical 
“knowledge.” A common objective of all this instruc- 
tion is to acquaint the student with the music of his own 
country, both folk and composed music, including con- 
temporary music. 

Very few secondary schools have musical organiza- 
tions, one reason being that students are too busy with 
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academic work to give time to extracurricular activities. 
In schools with an orchestra or a chorus (none of them 
have bands), public performances are limited to one or 
two appearances a year. Schools with these resources 
may also stage an occasional operetta. 

Special Programs. Scandinavian music educators are 
much concerned with the lack of official recognition of 
music in secondary education. There has been much 
agitation for greater emphasis on music in the gym- 
nasium where it is felt that it deserves the status of an 
“examination subject.” This agitation has led to the 
establishment of special “music lines” in one or two 
gymnasiums in each country. (A “line” is a major field 
of concentration. Some traditional lines are: Latin, 
physical science, natural science, and modern language. ) 
The music major in one such school includes sight-sing- 
ing and dictation, harmony and counterpoint, form and 
analysis, instrumentation and score reading, chorus, en- 


‘semble and orchestra, rhythmic movement and folk 


dancing, and outside private instrumental lessons. Music 
classes meet three to four hours a week the first two 
years; six or seven a week the third year. The final 
written examination, administered by the Ministry of 
Education, covers melodic and rhythmic dictation, har- 
mony, counterpoint, instrumentation, and music history. 

An interesting program at the realskole level is the 
“Arts-line” at Lund Sweden. In this four-year program 
students may major in art, music, or dance. They must, 
of course, meet the usual standards of the three year 
realskole in the ordinary subjects. 

The four-year timetable for the music line in this 
school is as follows (numbers in parenthesis indicate 
number of periods per week in each year) : general mu- 
sic (2,1,1,1); vocal training (0,2,1,1); harmony (1,1,- 
1,1) ; piano or organ (1,1,1,1) ; ensemble or solo singing 
(0,1,1,1,) ; elective second instrument (0,1,1,1,) ; music 
history (0,0,1,1); art history (0,0,0,3); and elective 
chorus (2,2,2,2). The school works in close cooperation 
with the community music school in Lund, and most of 
the students are recruited from this school. 


Music in Higher Education 


Music epucation of a professional nature is offered 
in three types of institutions: universities, teachers col- 
leges, and conservatories of music. The universities and 
teachers colleges are state institutions, while the con- 
servatories of music, with the exception of the Royal 
Conservatories in Copenhagen and Stockholm, are pri- 
vate institutions. Some conservatories receive state sup- 
port, however, if approved for “examinatiton rights” in 
music teacher education. 

Universities. Only five universities in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark offer major work in music, and 
even these do not have autonomous music departments ; 
the professors of music are usually attached to the faculty 
of philosophy, which also controls the course require- 
ments and examinations for the various degrees in music. 

Major work in music at the universities is limited to 
musicology. Courses and lectures are offered in har- 
mony, counterpoint, score-reading, acoustics, folklore 
and music history, but these are considered preparatory 
to the major work in musical research. No applied music 
is offered, but candidates for degrees are expected to 
attain proficiency in some area of applied music, usually 
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seven vears to earn a masters degree 
earn a 


It takes six t 
another six or 


Ph.D.) 


Some of the universities also offer a minor in music 


plano 


maqister) and seven vears to 


locté rs degree 


for students who are preparing to become teachers in 
secondary schools and wish to teach music along with 
other subjects. The music minor includes theory, har- 
mony, counterpoint, music literature, and conducting. 
Many this conservatory 


diploma in applied music 


students supplement with a 
Extracurricular activities in music play an important 
university life. There are no university bands, 
but the orchestra, chorus, and glee clubs appear at many 


role in 


university functions, give public concerts, and some of 
them undertake extensive concert tours. Most of these 
ganizations include alumni of the university, as well 
is students, and they are entirely self-governed. 
Teachers Colleges. The primary function of the teach- 
ers colleges in Scandinavia is to train teachers for the 
elementary lo accommodate students of differ 
ent educational background, colleges provide two, three, 
r four year Common to all programs are 
provisions for the musical preparation of teachers who 


sche “ "Is 
programs 


are expected to teach music along with other subjects. 

\ generous amount of time is alloted to music in the 
elementary teacher curriculum. Each student carries mu- 
sic for two or three weekly periods each year in attend- 
ance. The required course includes elementary theory, 
sight-singing and dictation, key-board harmony, music 
history and literature, chorus, private lessons in voice 
and one instrument (piano, organ, and violin), methods 
and materials, and practice teaching. Proficiency attained 
in all these areas may not always be high, but is usually 
adequate for effective teaching 

Recently, programs for training music specialists, 
within the framework of the curriculum for regular 
classroom teachers, have been introduced in Norway and 
Denmark These programs are designed to provide 
highly qualified teachers who may become upper grade 
music teachers or who may assume leadership within 
the schools or in the community as music consultants, 
positions which are in the process of developing. 

lhe program for such specialists is built upon the two- 
vear teacher education curriculum to which only students 
who graduate from the gymnasium are admitted. The 
program has been lengthened to three years in order to 
provide sufficient time for music, and the scheduled time 
for this subject has been increased to six to ten hours a 
week. The music courses are about the same as those 
included in the regular teacher education curriculum, but 
the additional time allows for more emphasis in depth 
and for higher standards of proficiency in all areas. 

Conservatories of Music. 
musicians, composers, and private teachers of music in 


The training of performing 


Scandinavia is the province of the conservatories of mu- 
sic. Some of the conservatories are also authorized by 
the Ministry of Education to train special teachers of 
music for the elementary and secondary schools. 
Programs of instruction in the conservatories are very 
traditional ; most of the instruction is of a private nature, 
even in subjects like harmony and counterpoint. Instead 
of degrees, conservatories offer “examinations” for vari- 
ous types of professional work and “diplomas” for per- 
forming musicians. Usually, no time-schedule is set for 
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the course of study; the student merely takes required 
examinations when he is ready for them. 

The Royal Conservatory of Music in Stockholm is 
unique in several ways. It is a state institution and all 
instruction is free; it is the only conservatory in Sweden 
possessing “examination rights”; and it is the only in- 
stitution in Scandinavia which offers a music education 
curriculum similar to ours for secondary school music 
teachers. Graduates from this curriculum also occupy 
positions as consultants in music education and as direc- 
tors of community music schools. The conservatory 
offers the usual conservatory type of training for pro- 
fessional musicians and composers, but on a much higher 
level than ordinary conservatories of music. 


Professional Organizations 


\ numer of professional organizations for music 
teachers are found in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Some of these have been in existence for many years and 
have done a great deal to maintain high standards of 
music teaching. Thus, the Norwegian Music Teachers 
Association (Norsk Musikklarerforbund), an organiza- 
tion of private music teachers mainly, admits new mem- 
bers only by examination in performance, theory, and 
pedagogy. Similar organizations are active in the other 


countries. 

Organizations specifically concerned with school mu- 
sic have come into existence only more recently, but 
they are growing in strength and in influence. They have 
been effective in focusing attention on music education 
problems and in alerting governmental authorities to the 


need for more recognition and support for school music 
programs. 

The Scandinavian Music Educators Association 
(Nordisk Musikpedagogisk Union) was organized in 
1953. This organization is in the nature of a “council” 
for music education in that it does not provide for mem- 
bership of individuals, only the professional organiza- 
tions in the various countries become members. The 
Board of Directors of the Association is made up of two 
deputies for each country, and these deputies are ap- 
pointed by joint action of all member-organizations with- 
in that country. Thus, the Association becomes a central 
body for cooperation in music education matters. One 
of its chief functions is to plan the programs for the con- 
ferences of music educators which are held annually in 
the various countries on a rotation basis. The Associa- 
tion is also active in the promotion of research in music 
education and in working out exchange programs for 
music students and teachers in Scandinavia. 


+ 
In Retrospect 


Upon my return to the United States, I was again im- 
pressed with the dynamic quality of our own music 
education profession in comparison with others. This 
implies no criticism of the many wonderful music peo- 
ple I met and worked with in Scandinavia; rather, it is 
a confirmation of faith in our own profession. We hear 
so much these days about what is wrong with American 
education. If more of us had opportunities to live abroad 
and to study other educational programs, we might find 
much that is right about what we are doing in educa- 
tion, and especially music education. 
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\ \ 7 w11AM C. HartsHorn recently wrote a chal- 
lenging article* outlining a music program for 
academically talented children. He pointed out 

that while programs for such children may not differ in 
kind from those for other students, they must differ in 
breadth and in depth. For the academically talented, the 
distinguishing purpose, he said, must be to provide, moti- 
vate, and guide musical experiences both in and out of 
school so that they will develop ever deepening insights 
into the nature and meaning of music, and a growing 
responsiveness both emotionally and intellectually to that 
meaning. Mr. Hartshorn then challenged his readers by 
saying that the time is at hand for teachers of music to 
be resourceful, imaginative, and energetic in promoting 
every means that will broaden and deepen the musical 
experiences of all students, particularly the academically 
talented. 


I~ ovr scHoor the music teachers and the adminis- 
tration have been cooperating in the development of such 
a flexible program. Shoreline High School, with an en- 
rollment of 1800, is part of the Shoreline School District, 
a suburban area lying immediately north of Seattle and 
extending west to Puget Sound and east to Lake Wash- 
ington. The district covers an area of 13 square miles 
with a total population of 47,500. The school population 
attends 16 grade schools, three junior high schools, and 
one senior high school. The high school, which is of 
modern campus style, is beginning its fifth year of opera- 
tion. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the Shoreline student 
body expect to attend college, and additional college re- 
quirements and high academic standards make’ it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain music in the students’ 





*Hartshorn, William C. “Music for the Academically Talented” 
Music Educators Journal Volume 47, Number 1. 33-36; September- 
October 1960. 


{The author is assistant director of music and art for the Shoreline 
School District, conducts the junior high school orchestra, heads the 
music department at Shoreline High School where he also conducts the 
orchestra and is assistant conductor of the band. A string bassist, he is 
presently a member of the Bremerton (Washington) Symphony Or- 
chestra.] 
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crowded schedules. Following are a number of steps that 
have been taken to help alleviate scheduling problems. 


The Six Period Day Plus One 


Tue recuar school day begins at 8:00 a.m. at Shore- 
line and consists of six 50-minute periods. A seventh 
period, scheduled at the end, is optional, and is utilized 
by the music department to provide certain activities that 
cannot be included in the students’ regular day. 

During this period, solo and ensemble rehearsals are 
held throughout the year. This period is also used for 
rehearsing combined groups such as choir and orchestra, 
and for joining with the drama department for the pro- 
duction of musicals. Thus the music department has been 
able to produce major musical productions involving 
large numbers of students from other departments such 
as art, drama, and industrial arts without taking them 
out of regularly scheduled classes. 

Band has been scheduled during the sixth period so 
that rehearsals can be carried through the seventh period 
whenever necessary. Thus a flexible double period is 
created. This arrangement is especially useful for the 
marching band which needs more than one hour to learn 
complicated maneuvers. 

Once a week for a period of 10 weeks, an elective class 
in music theory and harmony is offered to interested stu- 
dents during this seventh period. This class gives further 
opportunity for exploration in the language of music. 
Because other departments offer courses during this 
seventh period, students who take a music elective during 
the regular school day are able to explore another elective 
area after school. 


Double Teaming 


F vexiemitry and diversity of learning are achieved 
in the music department itself by scheduling two instru- 
mental instructors to both band and orchestra. This 
doubling of teachers for one class is one of the simplest 
changes in the scheduling structure since it does not in- 
volve changing any student’s program. Two teachers for 
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me class can be justified for any performing group which 
numbers between fifty and eighty students. With the aid 
of the music department’s modern building, which is 
equipped with five practice rooms, one instructor is able 
to rehearse a large group while the other gives many 
kinds of special instruction to small groups. For ex- 
imple, academically talented students are 
grouped together and challenged with solo and small 
Talented students can afford to 
full rehearsal once or twice a week in order to 
The second in 
r also uses this time to give extra help to students 


and musically 


ensemble experiences. 
iis da 
develop more fully their potentialities. 
who have some deficiency in music reading or technique, 
thus raising the performance level of the entire group 
Chis time 


trument 


is also used to start a student on a second in- 


Sharing One Period Between Two Subjects 
I KEEPING with the growing recognition that it is 
blocks of time to 
all subjects, at Shoreline High outstanding wind and 
percussion players who are scheduled for one period of 


unrealistic to assign identical weekly 


band are also able—through the cooperation of the physi 
cal education department 
er week. Although every student is scheduled for daily 
allowed to fulfill this 


assignment by attending classes three days a week 


to play in orchestra two days 


I 
physical education, students are 


hus string players are scheduled for a daily orchestra 
iod but wind players rehearse two days, alternating 
| the 


his arrangement allows 
most gifted to become acquainted with more literature 


physical education. 7 
and to develop into strong independent orchestral per 
formers. Whereas in band they may be one of a group 
on the same part, in orchestra they are alone on their 
must meet the 


ind artistically 


part and solo responsibility of playing 


correctly 


Music in Social Studies 
SPECIAL 


academically talented students outside of the music de- 


EFFORTS are being made to bring music to 


partment. Last year an experiment in team teaching was 
set up in which three intensive world history classes were 


combined for a series of four lecture periods on the 
The interrelation of 
s was demonstrated with graphic displays of paint- 
culpture, and architecture of the period, and by 
presenting its music through tape recordings and live 
pertormances. To demonstrate the musical instruments 


of the period the 


music and art of the Renaissance. 


rt 


ings 


Seattle Recorder Society supplied a 

{ musicians who played the instruments, dis- 
cussed their historic significance, and performed music 
\ cellist from the Seattle 
Symphony who also plays the viola da gamba lectured, 
| performed on this important instrument. A madrigal 
group trom the school choir sang madrigals, and a min- 


~ 


ister s wife who sings folk songs as a hobby, sang sev- 


written especially for them 


am 


eral minstrel songs, accompanying herself on the psaltery. 


In addition, recordings of the church music of several 
important Renaissance composers were played. Thus by 
using community resources, a wide variety of Renais- 
vivid for these history students. 
teaching of this type has tremendous possibilities 
lhe enthusiastic response 
t led to the planning of a similar pre- 
fo honors 


sance music became 
Tean 
in all areas of the curriculum 
his experimer 


[english classes this fall 


Extracurricular Music Activities 


S rupenTs are encouraged to carry on musical activities 
outside of the school day. There are at least six out- 
standing students, who may be interested in becoming 
teachers, currently giving music lessons to beginning stu- 
dents from the fourth and fifth grades. This instruction 
not only benefits the beginning pupil, but it also helps the 
student teacher's background in many tangible ways: 
Among these it clarifies his musical concepts and pro- 
vides opportunities for leadership. 

Each summer the Shoreline School District operates 
a five-week Summer Music School for elementary music 
students. Usually about six outstanding high school 
students are engaged as teachers’ assistants. Such service 
gives these students opportunities to observe experienced 
teachers at work, to teach beginning students themselves 
under supervision, and to have the stimulating experience 
of performing with the faculty members in various en- 
sembles, 

To demonstrate that the program outlined above does 
furnish opportunities for the academically and musically 
talented students to develop their potentialities, the mu- 
sical activities and achievements of some specific Shore- 
line students follow. 

John, a 17-year-old junior with a B plus academic 
record, came to Shoreline as a clarinet player in band. 
Our scheduling enabled him also to play bass clarinet in 
orchestra. He quickly demonstrated leadership ability 
and as a result was given opportunities to learn to con- 
duct. This experience enabled him to become conductor 
of the Pep band, drum major of the Marching Band, and 
drum major of a junior drum and bugle corps sponsored 
by the American Legion. John also has been able to 
play saxophone in the school dance band, which re- 
hearses during the seventh period. Because of his in- 
dicated interest, and the availability of the second director 
during the band period, he has received instruction on 
both flute and bassoon. John has also shown ability and 
interest in teaching. He is actively participating in the 
student teacher program, and has for the past two sum- 
mers been an assistant teacher in the Shoreline Summer 
Music School. 

sill, who graduated last June, obtained a wide experi- 
ence in both music and drama. During the regular school 
day he played saxophone in the band and sang in the 
choir. During seventh period he won a lead in one school 
play and directed another. He and a girl partner created 
and performed a dance interpretation of “"Twas the 
Night Before Christmas,” and last spring was a featured 
dancer in a musical comedy production which was re- 
hearsed during seventh period. As a gifted student Bill 
was given opportunities to conduct at Shoreline and he 
went on to broader experiences. For example, at the 
annual Family Night Concert, he led the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the performance of one selection. 
This fall he entered college where he plans to major in 
dramatics. 

Alice, a seventeen-year-old senior talented both musi- 
cally and academically, studied the piano for eight years. 
The Shoreline music program gave Alice opportunity to 
act as accompanist for the choir and also to play in the 
orchestra. Last spring she performed Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue with the orchestra. At present she is a 
member of a string trio which includes the concertmaster 
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THE 
INSTRUMENT 
DOES 

MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


Frank Piersol writes: “No matter how skil- 
fully and conscientiously we teach and no matter 
how gifted and eager the student is to learn, 
the instrument itself is an extremely important 
factor. The less time consumed in learning to 
play in tune, the less effort needed to acquire 
correct dynamic control, the less one must pre- 
occupy oneself with purely mechanical matters 
the easier and more quickly will the student 
begin to master the art of playing with beauty, 
intelligence and feeling. 

Before buying or recommending any instrument, 
know all you should about the manufacturer — 
particularly his reputation for excellence in each 
specific field of instrument making. The instru- 
ment as your basic teaching tool does make a 


difference! 


Frank Piersol, newly elected president of the College Band 
Directors National Association, is director of bands at lowa 
State University and regarded as one of the nation’s most 
successful music educators 





Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 
mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 
Flute Forum —a publication devoted entirely to the 
interests of players and teachers of the flute. 
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hus, while obtain- 
-xcellent piano instruction outside of school, Alice 


and the first cellist of the orchestra 
ing 
has been able to receive valuable experiences in accom- 
panying and ensemble performance thereby deepening 
her insight into the piano art 

Paul is a seventeen-year-old senior with a B plus grade 
iverage. As part of his band experience he was intro- 
duced as a sophomore trumpet player to improvising, 
theory, and composition on an elementary level. As a 
result, he spent many seventh period hours composing 
instrumental solos, and recording them on the tape re- 
He played these back and spent additional hours 


improvising counter melodies to the original tunes. This 


cordert 


ictivity aroused his interest in orchestration and in other 
band and orchestra instruments so that he expressed the 
He cur- 
rently plays trumpet in the concert band and French horn 
in the 


desire to receive instruction on the French horn. 


orchestra. During the past two years Paul has 


been a member of several brass ensembles and the school 


He 


cance ban . 


which rehearse during seventh period. 


continues to improvise, compose, and arrange; and like 
other gifted students, finds time to explore many sides 
of his musical talent and to develop into a sensitive and 
versatile young musician. 


Tuese rew specific examples illustrate how talented 
students gain opportunities to be challenged if the mu- 
sic program is flexible and varied enough to meet their 
needs. Undoubtedly many schools are likewise conduct- 
ing similar experiments. Results thus obtained should be 
shared. Today music teachers complain that music is 
being crowded out of the curriculum, that it is difficult 
to schedule music, and that a large percentage of music 
students are forced to drop their music classes. While 
these problems are serious I suggest that instead of 
complaining we do something about them. Try sched- 
uling double periods, extra periods, two teachers for 
large groups, two subjects alternating in one period and 
team teaching. Imagination and careful planning can 
strengthen and improve any program. 


Year-Around High School of the Arts 
At Interlochen 


Opening September 1, 1961 


I Jew MANY YOUNG Edisons, Einsteins and Mozarts “have 
been allowed to wither in oblivion for lack of encour- 


childhood? Interlochen 
talented young 
capable of becoming leaders in the cultural 
Joseph E. Maddy, president and 


their 
founded to 


agement and guidance during 
Arts Academy 


people 


has been serve 
who are 
our nation,” 


ol the 


Savs 
Academy 
thirty-three and the intervening 
s well, the National Music Camp,” says Mr. Maddy, 
and president of the Camp, “has been 
actively engaged in testing and nourishing youthful talent in 
NMC tests reveal the fact that 
n any field is dependent upon a proper balance be 
interest-span, that 
stimulus to educational ad 


ne past summers, 


is also founder 


music, art, drama, and dance 
success 


tween falent, energy, ambition, and and 
efiective 
1] 

is in all progress 


National Musi 
a year-around school combining the special and 
tivated arts activities of the summer Music Camp 
ll-rounded high school academic program leading 
to admission to ce a school which would provide con 
instruction in the arts along with a good 
to this opportunity the 
establish 


mild competition is an 
al ment, as it 
Many 


een urging 


parents of Camp students have 


} 
ighly me 
with a we 
llege 
tinued superior 
high school education In 
trustees of the National 
Arts 


will use the 


re sponse 
Musi 


Academy.” 


Camp decided to 
the Interlochen 
Che 


struments, 


libraries, musical in- 
summer 


buildings, 
recreational facilities of the 
under the 


Academy 
health 
Music Camp, and 
board 


and 
will supervision of a 
members of the Board of 


continuation of 


operate 
includes 
This 


ideals 


governing which 


[Trustees of the 


National Musi 


In preparation for the establishment of the 
National Musi 


ind a student center, designed especially for use in 


Camp will assure 


Camp 
Academy, the 
Camp constructed dormitories, classrooms, 
winter 
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months by students of the Academy—at a cost of nearly two 
million dollars. A faculty of qualified instructors, dedicated 
to the philosophy upon which the Music Camp was founded, 
assures continuation of the high educational standards which 
have led to world-wide educational recognition of the accom- 
plishments of Interlochen. 

The Academy will provide five hours a day oi specialized 
training in music, art, drama and dance, in addition to five 
periods a day devoted to college preparatory academic studies 
Classes will meet six days a week. Evenings will be devoted 
to special rehearsals, recitals, concerts by visiting artists and 
faculty members and social events, followed by a daily study 
period before taps at ten. Music curriculuin will include 
symphony orchestra training paralleling that of the National 
Music Camp. Week ends will be devoted to special activities 
and opportunities for participation in seasonal sports, unusual 
arts programs, radio, television and recording projects, and 
individual practice 

The Academy will be open to boys and girls from grades 
9, 10, and 11 the first year, beginning September 10, 1961, 
and from grades 8 through 12 the second year and thereafter 
The Academy program is being developed to meet the high 
standards and criteria of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and of the University of 
Michigan. 

“The Interlochen Arts Academy,” says President Maddy, 
“provides for the youth of the United States a boarding 
school in America to concentrate training in creative arts, 
in addition to academic school leading to college entrance. 
The new school will be dedicated to the Interlochen motto: 
“Curriculum geared to talent advancement geared to attain- 
ment.” 

“Youth comes but once in a lifetime. Talents, aspirations, 
and opportunities for development must be grasped while 


available in youth, or may be forever lost.” 
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THE MUSIC CURRICULUM 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


A Symposium from Albuquerque 


Outstanpinc among the events at the 1961 meeting of the MENC Southwestern 
Division at Albuquerque were two general sessions devoted to the music curriculum. 
At the first of these on Saturday morning, January 28, a panel of four discussed the 
present music curriculum and on the following day these same four persons turned their 
attention to the music curriculum of the future. 

The panel was composed of a supervisor (William C. Hartshorn, Los Angeles Public 
Schools), a layman (Cloyd Miller, president of New Mexico Western College), an ad- 
ministrator (William M. Lamers, assistant superintendent of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools), and a teacher (Augusta Spratt, Artesia, New Mexico Public Schools). The 
panel was charged with discussing the total school curriculum, kindergarten through 
twelfth grade. 

Presiding at the first session was F. Robert Hollowell of Wichita, Kansas, president 
of the Kansas Music Educators Association, and at the second, Albert H. Fitzgerrel of 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, immediate past-president of the Oklahoma Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. Kenneth N. Cuthbert, dean of the North Texas State College School of Music, 
served as recorder and provided the transcripts from which the following selected ex- 
tracts are taken.—-ROBERT W. MILTON,* moderator. 


in terms of the enrollment in the per- 
forming groups on one hand and the 
enrollment in all other courses on the 
other. To a marked degree, it has 
been performance oriented. 


use of music specialists at this level 
has not disturbed the good balance. 
In fact, it has served to upgrade the 
quality of instruction for all pupils. 

. Currently the program has more 


S OUR THOUGHTS are directed to 
i the present-day music curricu- 
lum in our schools, it seems as 


if there is an underlying question 
being asked of us—how long has it 


been since you have taken a hard, 
serious look at the music curriculum ? 
lhere is almost a directive saying, 
run quickly to the mirror of your 
mind to see what kind of reflection 
the appearance of your music cur- 
riculum makes. As you appraise the 
reflection, can you see a sag or two 
figurative hemline of your 
relation to the 
whole school, or is there a well 
reflecting that 


you have been working with the ad 


in the 


musit progTfam in 
groomed appearance 


ministration in the interests of music 
education, instead of allowing your 
self to become apathetic about the 
whole matter’? It was in just such 
introspection that the panel engaged 
Many fine contributions were mace 


Rosert W. MILTON 


The Present 


ir BEST BALANCE in the cur- 


riculum is to be found at the ele 


mentary level The increasing 

*[Robert W. Milton is director of the De- 
partment of Music Education of the Public 
Schools of Kansas City, Missouri and past 
president of the Southwestern Division of 
the Music Educators National Conference.] 
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substance than it did a number of 
years ago when many people re- 
garded the music period as an op- 
portunity merely for “a good time 
to be had by all.” 
rhe present music curriculum at 
» secondary level is out of balance 


Che majority of the school popu- 
lation is going hungry musically. 
Only a small segment of the school 
population is being reached in either 
general music or performance activ- 
.. We need to develop special- 


.. We need 


ities. . 
ists in general music. . 








AT THE SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION meeting in Albuquerque, two important ses- 
sions were given over to the present music education program in the curricalum and 
the future music education program in the curriculum. Enthusiastic response to 
these sessions was shown by all persons who attended the meetings. Participating in 
the panel were: Left to right—Augusta Spratt, Artesia, New Mexico, William Lamers, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Robert Milton, Director 
of Music Education, Kansas City (Missouri) Public Schools, Cloyd Miller, President, 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City, William C. Hartshorn, Supervisor in Charge 
of Music Education, Los Angeles (California) Public Schools, F. Robert Hollowell, 
President, Kansas Music Educators Association, Wichita. 
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more conviction as to the value of 
general music, plus an increased un- 
derstanding of the contributions it 
can make to the whole school popu- 
lation a need for greater con 
tinuity in the non-performing areas 
of the curriculum. 

The present curriculum holds too 
few offerings in the fields of music 
history, theory and harmony. The 
fine performer is unlikely to have 
adequate instruction in these areas 
of music education. 

The non-performing student . 
needs to learn how to listen. He also 
should develop some concept of 
what is worth hearing. The present 
curriculum does not give the general 
student a real knowledge of the 
literature of music which is a sig- 
nificant part of the cultural heritage 
which education should pass on from 
one generation to another. 
—WitiiaAM C, HARTSHORN. 


Music reapiness is. . . impor- 
tant. Attempts to force children to 
enjoy music without preparing them 
for this enjoyment is obsolete also. 

. Most of what is in today’s cur 
riculum should be retained because 
they are practices that have proven 
their worth. 

We probably come about as near 
to meeting the needs of the gifted 
music student as we do in any area. 
. .. The needs of the mentally re- 
tarded child are being met less well 
than the needs of any other group. 
I have no knowledge of any music 
therapy curriculum for the retarded 
child. 

Of course, the crux of the real 
efficacy of any curriculum lies in the 
spirit and» technique of the teacher 
who puts it into operation. No mat- 
ter how intelligently conceived and 
organized, lazy or indifferent teach- 
ing will throttle any program. The 
excellent, enthusiastic teacher will 
achieve the purposes of the pres- 
ent music curriculum. 

J. CLoyp MILLER. 


M usic 1s A WAY OF LIFE, a state 
of mind I must point to the 
apparent lack of complete success 
of the music teaching profession, 
from kindergarten through college, 
to produce a refined musical taste 
in these United States. ... We must 
project values into our gamut of 
musical experiences. We must not 
leave the development of cultural 
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taste to mere chance. We should ask 
ourselves if the present courses in 
music education measure up to the 
following criteria. They should: (1) 
be an experience of human value; 
2) stir and intensify human emo- 
tions ; (3) satisfy an instinctive need 
for rhythmic expression ; (4) satisfy 
a need for truth and beauty; ( 


f 


) 
satisfy a need for self-expression; 
(6) recall solitude; (7) interpret 
life; (8) furnish worthy use of 
leisure time; (9) be a disciplinary 
experience ; (10) furnish vocational 
skills; (11) be a means of universal 
communication ; (12) furnish social 
pleasures; and (13) develop a cul- 
tural heritage. We must not leave 
the development of cultural taste 
to mere chance. 

—WitiiaM M. Lamers. 


Tue ansoLute TESTIMONIAL of 
the progress of music education is 
the rise to its defense by admin‘stra- 
tors, scientists, and laymen in the 
present turmoil ct tensions and 
pressures. . . . The “take-home” 
quality of music ‘1as been neglected 
in too many instaaces in today’s cur- 
riculum. The student should be made 
more self-sufficient in music to en- 
rich his life by its use in his leisure 
hours. 

The music program is for all chil- 
lren in the elementary school class- 
room without discrimination or 
selection. In our junior high 
schools, the curriculum has slowly 
begun to widen to include others 
than the performing groups . . . in 
our high schools we find a great 
mass of students untouched and un- 
provided for in a curriculum with 
the performing groups dominant and 
too little music history, theory and 
harmony offered to too few. 

Perhaps the most glaring of all 

our weaknesses in the elementary 
schools is not the curriculum but in 
its implementation. . . . The oppor- 
tunity to utilize music to its fullest 
potential in the primary grades de- 
generates into a superficial program 
of practically no value because it 
falls into the hands of a teacher 
whose background and personal ex- 
perience in music are limited. 
Are we providing effective, down- 
to-earth guides for these classroom 
teachers? Are the opportunities for 
in-service training of teachers being 
provided, utilized, and made excit- 
ing? 


f 

John T. Roberts, president of the South- 
western Division (1959-1961), is shown 
at the Convention in Albuquerque with 
his daughter Nancy. 


The president-elect of the MENC South- 
western Division, Jack R. Stephenson 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico is pictured 
above (right) with the second vice- 
president-elect, Arthur G. Harrell of 
Wichita, Kansas. John T. Roberts, presi- 
dent, automatically becomes first vice- 
president. 


Robert Fielder (left), president of the 
Southwestern Division of NIMAC, and a 
member of the Editorial Board of Music 
Educators Journal, and Mrs. Fielder 
share a coffee break with Dean Owen, 
newly elected president of the Kansas 
Music Educators Association. 


Nicholas Gerren of Texas Southern’ Uni- 
versity, Houston (left), with Joseph 
Blankenship, chairman of the public re- 
lations committee for the Southwestern 
meeting (center), and the president-elect 
of the MENC Southwestern Division, 
Jack Stephenson. 
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THE MUSIC CURRICULUM 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


A Symposium from Albuquerque 


QOurstanpInG ainong the events at the 1961 meeting of the MENC Southwestern 
Division at Albuquerque were two general sessions devoted to the music curriculum. 
At the first of these on Saturday morning, January 28, a panel of four discussed the 
present music curriculum and on the following day these same four persons turned their 
attention to the music curriculum of the future. 

The panel was composed of a supervisor (William C. Hartshorn, Los Angeles Public 
Schools), a layman (Cloyd Miller, president of New Mexico Western College), an ad- 
ministrator (William M. Lamers, assistant superintendent of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools), and a teacher (Augusta Spratt, Artesia, New Mexico Public Schools). The 
panel was charged with discussing the total school curriculum, kindergarten through 
twelfth grade. 

Presiding at the first session was F. Robert Hollowell of Wichita, Kansas, president 
of the Kansas Music Educators Association, and at the second, Albert H. Fitzgerrel of 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, immediate past-president of the Oklahoma Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. Kenneth N. Cuthbert, dean of the North Texas State College School of Music, 
served as recorder and provided the transcripts from which the following selected ex- 
tracts are taken.—-ROBERT W. MILTON,* moderator. 


S OUR THOUGHTS are directed to 
the present-day music curricu- 


lum in our schools, it seems as 
if there is an underlying question 
being asked of us—how long has it 
been since you have taken a hard, 
serious look at the music curriculum? 
Chere is almost a directive saying, 
run quickly to the mirror of your 
mind to see what kind of reflection 
the appearance of your music cur- 
riculum makes. As you appraise the 
reflection, can you see a sag or two 
in the figurative hemline of your 
music program in relation to the 
whole school, or is there a well- 
groomed appearance reflecting that 
you have been working with the ad 
ministration in the interests of music 
education, instead of allowing your 
self 
whole matter? It was in just such 
introspection that the panel engaged 
Many fine contributions were made 


Ropert W. MILTON 


to become apathetic about the 


The Present 


rl) 

[ue BEST BALANCE in the cur- 
riculum is to be found at the ele 
mentary level The increasing 

*f Robert W. Milton is director of the De- 
partment of Music Education of the Public 
Schools of Kansas City, Missouri and past 
president of the Southwestern Division of 
the Music Educators National Conference.) 
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use of music specialists at this level 
has not disturbed the good balance. 
In fact, it has served to upgrade the 
quality of instruction for all pupils. 
... Currently the program has more 
substance than it did a number of 
years ago when many people re- 
garded the music period as an op- 
portunity merely for “a good time 
to be had by all.” 

Che present music curriculum at 
the secondary level is out of balance 


in terms of the enrollment in the per- 
forming groups on one hand and the 
enrollment in all other courses on the 
other. To a marked degree, it has 
been performance oriented. 

The majority of the school popu- 
lation is going hungry musically. 
Only a small segment of the school 
population is being reached in either 
general music or performance activ- 
ities... . We need to develop special- 
ists in general music. .. . We need 








AT THE SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION meeting in Albuquerque, two important ses- 
sions were given over to the present music education program in the curricalum and 
the future music education program in the curriculum. Enthusiastic response to 
these sessions was shown by all persons who attended the meetings. Participating in 
the panel were: Left to right—Augusta Spratt, Artesia, New Mexico, William Lamers, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Robert Milton, Director 
of Music Education, Kansas yf (Missouri) Public Schools, Cloyd Miller, President, 
v 


New Mexico Western College, Si 


er City, William C. Hartshorn, Supervisor in Charge 


of Music Education, Los Angeles (California) Public Schools, F. Robert Hollowell, 
President, Kansas Music Educators Association, Wichita. 
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more conviction as to the value of 
general music, plus an increased un- 
derstanding of the contributions it 
can make to the whole school popu- 
lation . a need for greater con- 
tinuity in the non-performing areas 
of the curriculum. 

The present curriculum holds too 
few offerings in the fields of music 
history, theory and harmony. The 
fine performer is unlikely to have 
adequate instruction in these areas 
of music education. 

The non-performing student .. . 
needs to learn how to listen. He also 
should develop some concept of 
what is worth hearing. The present 
curriculum does not give the general 
student a real knowledge of the 
literature of music which is a sig- 
nificant part of the cultural heritage 
which education should pass on from 
one generation to another. 
—WILLIAM C, HARTSHORN. 


Music reapiness is. . . impor- 
tant. Attempts to force children to 
enjoy music without preparing them 
for this enjoyment is obsolete also. 
.. .« Most of what is in today’s cur- 
riculum should be retained because 
they are practices that have proven 
their worth. 

We probably come about as near 
to meeting the needs of the gifted 
music student as we do in any area. 
... The needs of the mentally re- 
tarded child are being met less well 
than the needs of any other group. 
I have no knowledge of any music 
therapy curriculum for the retarded 
child. 

Of course, the crux of the real 
efficacy of any curriculum lies in the 
spirit and: technique of the teacher 
who puts it into operation. No mat- 
ter how intelligently conceived and 
organized, lazy or indifferent teach- 
ing will throttle any program. The 
excellent, enthusiastic teacher will 
achieve the purposes of the pres- 
ent music curriculum. 

J. CLoyp MILLER. 


M vsic IS A WAY OF LIFE, a state 
of mind. I must point to the 
apparent lack of complete success 
of the music teaching profession, 
from kindergarten through college, 
to produce a refined musical taste 
in these United States. . .. We must 
project values into our gamut of 
musical experiences. We must not 
leave the development of cultural 
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taste to mere chance. We should ask 
ourselves if the present courses in 
music education measure up to the 
following criteria. They should: (1) 
be an experience of human value; 
(2) stir and intensify human emo- 
tions ; (3) satisfy an instinctive need 
for rhythmic expression ; (4) satisfy 
a need for truth and beauty; (5) 
satisfy a need for self-expression; 
(6) recall solitude; (7) interpret 
life; (8) furnish worthy use of 
leisure time; (9) be a disciplinary 
experience ; (10) furnish vocational 
skills; (11) be a means of universal 
communication; (12) furnish social 
pleasures; and (13) develop a cul- 
tural heritage. We must not leave 
the development of cultural taste 
to mere chance. 

—WIi1aM M. LAmers. 


Tue ansoLute TESTIMONIAL of 
the progress of music education is 
the rise to its defense by administra- 
tors, scientists, and laymen in the 
present turmoil of tensions and 
pressures. . . . The “take-home” 
quality of music has been neglected 
in too many instances in today’s cur- 
riculum. The student should be made 
more self-sufficient in music to en- 
rich his life by its use in his leisure 
hours. 

The music program is for all chil- 
dren in the elementary school class- 
room without discrimination or 
selection. In our junior high 
schools, the curriculum has slowly 
begun to widen to include others 
than the performing groups .. . in 
our high schools we find a great 
mass of students untouched and un- 
provided for in a curriculum with 
the performing groups dominant and 
too little music history, theory and 
harmony offered to too few. 

Perhaps the most glaring of all 
our weaknesses in the elementary 
schools is not the curriculum but in 
its implementation. . . . The oppor- 
tunity to utilize music to its fullest 
potential in the primary grades de- 
generates into a superficial program 
of practically no value because it 
falls into the hands of a teacher 
whose background and personal ex- 
perience in music are limited. 

Are we providing effective, down- 
to-earth guides for these classroom 
teachers? Are the opportunities for 
in-service training of teachers being 
provided, utilized, and made excit- 


ing? 


John T. Roberts, president of the South- 
western Division (1959-1961), is shown 
at the Convention in Albuquerque with 
his daughter Nancy. 


The president-elect of the MENC South- 
western Division, Jack R. Stephenson 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico is pictured 
above (right) with the second vice- 
president-elect, Arthur G. Harrell of 
Wichita, Kansas. John T. Roberts, presi- 
dent, automatically becomes first vice- 
president, 


Robert Fielder (left), president of the 
Southwestern Division of NIMAC, and a 
member of the Editorial Board of Music 


Educators Journal, and Mrs. Fielder 
share a coffee break with Dean Owen, 
newly elected president of the Kansas 
Music Educators Association. 


Nicholas Gerren of Texas Southern’ Uni- 
versity, Houston (left), with Joseph 
Blankenship, chairman of the public re- 
lations committee for the Southwestern 
meeting (center), and the president-elect 
of the MENC Southwestern Division, 
Jack Stephenson. 
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The New Mexico Music Educators Asso- 
ciation presented an All-State Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus on the final eve- 
ning of the MENC Southwestern Divi- 
ion meeting in Albuquerque. Conduc- 
tors: Band—-Frederic Fennell; Orchestra 

Stanley Chapple; Chorus Donald 
Craig. This photograph shows Stanley 
Chapple, the conductor of New Mexico 
All-State Orchestra and director of the 
School of Music of the University of 
Washington with some members of the 
New Mexico All-State Orchestra 


John Wainwright, president, Arkansas 
Music Educators Association, is shown 
with Aleen Watrous, Wichita, Kansas, 
nanning the polls at the Albuquerque 
suthwestern meeting 
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Herbert Bishop, chairman of the Activi- 
ties Committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, enjoyed a repast with Confer- 
ence members at Albuquerque 
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In the curriculum of the junior 
high school, there are courses in 
general music, but this area is one 
of insecurity on the part of too 
many teachers ; one of experimenta- 
tion and groping. The need to have 
it meaningful and true and not a 
skimming process weighs on the 
conscience of a truly good teacher. 

\UGUSTA SPRATT. 


The Future 


‘Tue responsiBinity of the music 
teacher to the administrator is to 
let him know the merits of the music 
program you want. Do we adroitly 
communicate our aims and hopes to 
our administrators? This we must 
do in all fairness to them and to 
ourselves. It is also good to bring 
lay people into our planning process. 
They desire those things which are 
good for their children. Maybe the 
future should include more classes 
in music for people of all ages. 

The American schools are going 
to have to look closely at today’s 
schedule of hours. There must be a 
change. We shall want performing 
groups in the future, for they are 
the public display of what we do, but 
let us take into account all of the 
students who do not care to be in 
a performing group.—A.S. 


Waar 1s music ror? Who is the 
ultimate consumer of music? 
Music must become a thrill for chil- 
dren whether they can perform or 
not. A person does not have to be 
learned to become appreciative. 
These children have been neglected 
far too long in preference to those 
who are the constituents of the per- 
forming groups, and it is the obliga- 
tion of those who make the curricu- 
lum of the future to take this fact 
into consideration. In other words, 
children can feed their souls as a 
consumer of music, and the con- 
sumption does not require virtuosity. 

[he immediate future for music 
education calls for (a) developing 
an expanded sense for the function 
of music in general education to in- 
clude everyone; (b) building a gen 
eral music program to implement 


this expanded comprehension of the 


function of music; (c) improving 
the ability of teachers to teach musi- 
cal tastes and values commensurate 
with their ability to teach musical 
skills and information; and, (d) im- 
proving the teacher's ability to teach 


the appreciation of music to the less 
gifted child who is not a virtuoso.— 


W.L. 


Ir you WANT SOMETHING DONE, 
let the laymen and the school ad- 
ministrators know what you want 
and we will get the job done. If 
parents demand a general music 
course it will go into the curriculum. 
$e sure to inform the lay public 
that the value of a course cannot 
always be told by what it costs. 
Showy things may cost a great deal 
more, but have very little value edu- 
cationally. Nearly any music course 
may be placed in the curriculum if 
you will let administrators know the 
real value of it and prove that you 
can teach it, and that the value of it 
means something to the total de- 


J.C.M. 


velopment of the child. 


Tue American pusiic is look- 
ing for an educational program of 
quality. This public concern has be- 
gun, and will continue to influence 
the schools in several directions. . . . 
In the elementary school the self 
contained classroom will continue to 
function. However, there will be a 
vast increase in the number of spe- 
cialists, including those in the sci- 
ences and foreign languages, as well 
as the arts. This will have a salutary 
effect on the elementary school cur- 
riculum. . . . The elementary school 
day is being lengthened with no 
apparent objection from either 
school personnel or the general pub 
lic. . . . The secondary school day 
will also be lengthened and the num- 
ber of periods increased 
will be taught on a split-week (Mon 
day-Wednesday-Friday, Tuesday- 
Thursday) basis. Summer 
schools programs will expand mak- 
ing a broader -~.criculum possible. 

More crestive schedule making 
by administrators will lead to a bet- 
ter balance ' curriculum . . . the new 
curriculum will bring about a better 
balance in favor of the general music 
class. . . . Increased concern for the 
academically talented will result in 
furnishing opportunities for de 
veloping his creative talent, broaden- 
ing his experiences with music, 
challenging his intellect, and making 
more knowledgeable per- 


W.C.H. 


him a 
former. 


Arrep Nort Wuireneap, in 
Adventures of Ideas, said that “be- 
cause of the unprecedented rapidity 
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le the isic fora songfe st, the? 
Lowrey Organ. Mitch says, ‘‘Organ music 
TrM iLL ER ee 
get-togethers. And for me, there’s no organ like 
the Lowrey. So the next time your gang’s having a 


sing-along...play-along ona Lowrey and see what I mean.” 


oocQnn the iOWR EY ORGAN Mitch Miller like thousands of 


others has discovered the magic of the Lowrey Organ. A symphony of sound is waiting at your finger-tips. 
With the Lowrey’s multitude of true-to-life instrumental voices and easy-to-play touch tabs, you can 
retain, blend or add voices and percussion effects as you wish. And, no matter which Lowrey model you 
choose, you will have a wide range of instrumental voices and complete percussion on both keyboards. 
Models from $895 to $2895 . .. with a complete selection of styles and fine wood finishes. The Lowrey Organ 


Company, 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois. rca? 


Let us prove... The LOWREY ORGAN is the easiest to play of all musical instruments! 
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of social change characteristic of our 
age, we are living in the first period 
of human history in which it is not 
possible for one generation to 
assume that the conditions under 
which it lives can be transmitted sub- 
stantially unchanged to the next 
generation.” In this “rapidity of 
social change,” the cultural values of 
music education are still needed. 
There are many fine directives from 
the members of this symposium 
which should be given a trial run. 
Surely their recommendations are 
more than fanciful talk! Let us do 


don't we, as music educafors, take 
the cue from these meetings and sit 
down with administrators and lay- 
men to engage in discussion before 
setting out to build a program. 
Schoolmen and patrons will welcome 
such discussion. We should welcome 
the benefits! If we are as astute as we 
think we are, the sooner the laymen 
and administrators are drawn into 
our planning the better. The gains 
from this exchange of thinking will 
be a greater percentage of graduates 
from our schools who will be more 
musically literate. Such results are 
worthy of any educational institu- 


Elementary Music Education Workshops 
were popular at the Southwestern meet- 
ing in Albuquerque, and over 1000 
classroom teachers participated. Here an 
interested group watches Edna Marie 
Jones of Odessa, Texas, conduct at a 


more than just read them and lay 


them aside to be forgotten. Why tion. Let’s do it! 


-R.W.M. 


workshop. 





“Let's Have a Total Music Program in Every School” 


MUSIC BELONGS 


IN DALTON,” says Clifford G. Hale, superintendent 
of schools in Dalton, Georgia, “we consider music a vital 
part of our curriculum. From the first grade through the 
twelfth, the field of music gives endless opportunities 
not only for music teachers but for all teachers—to help 
our students grow. Aside from the fact that a good 
school music program affords many talented students an 
opportunity to develop an important skill, it helps many 

develop emotional maturity and contributes 
group stability.” 


individuals 
greatly t 


Vi. SIC BELONGS in the school curriculum as an active area of 
content study. It can and should be taught along with science, 
English, history, geography or other subjects. Music in the cur- 
riculum offers opportunity for artistic, physical, mental, and 
spiritual growth. Language arts and elementary mathematics can 
find physical expression in music. Great literary masterpieces 
can be depicted through music, and spiritual truths expressed in 
its great themes. At the same time, music can afford wonderful fun 
and experiences of pure pleasure. 

Elementary music experiences belong in the curriculum. Every 
first grade child is entitled to the joy of simple, beautiful melodies 
and rhythmic expression. Every fifth-grade child is entitled to 
participate in the singing of songs related to the heritage and 
growth of our nation. Likewise, he deserves the opportunity to 
learn to play a musical instrument. Surely, every eighth grader 
has the right to understand his voice and to experience the satis- 
faction of group singing. 

Music belongs in the curriculum through a well-planned and 
organized upper elementary and high school instrumental pro- 
gram, subject to interest, testing, and talent. Children and yuuth 
deserve, through the schools, the opportunity to receive instruc- 
tion in string, woodwind, brass, and percussion instruments, in- 
cluding piano and organ. Through mutual understanding and 
concerted effort, music instructors and administrative personnel 
can set up plans for scheduling music experiences in the school. 
Also, administrative support is important in providing and super- 
vising needed funds for expanded musical instruction. 


In high school, every youth who so chooses, should be able 
to develop his abilities of self expression. Our American society 
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and business world place a premium on the talented and skilled 
artist, many of whom begin their training and find their talent 
in @ school music program. 

Singing is an area in which such talents and skills may be 
developed and expressed. Singing to receive special vocal train- 
ing, singing as an experience with great music literature or sing- 
ing for individual musical growth through group or solo instruc- 
tion in the school, should be included in the curriculum as a 
choral program for training our young and future artists. 


Nor ONLY does music belong in the school as a part of the 
curriculum, but through the school it belongs to many facets of 
community life. School administration has recognized, either 
quietly or openly, that music in the curriculum is one of the 
finest mediums of public relations. It is important that a proper 
facility and good equipment be made available. It is essential 
that well-trained music teachers give quality instruction in a 
school which honors music as an area study. 


In the Dalton Schools, by combining arts and sciences, both 
the elementary and high schools have produced an interesting 
project in the form of an “Arts and Science Fair.” Here, parents 
have opportunity to see the student's efforts at learning. Civic 
clubs “burst” with pride in the performance of their own groups. 
Members of a community are drawn together because of the 
music performances of their own children. 


Churches in a community also benefit through music in the 
school curriculum. Throughout the ages music has belonged to 
the church and since Lowell Mason’s first successes with public 
school music, the schools have been more and more able to assist 
with the basic training of children and youth who participate 
in the music programs of their church. 


Schools need both the arts and the sciences. Schools must keep 
a broad, inclusive curriculum rich in content and challenging for 
achievement. To build a total school curriculum, let’s have music 
—music in the broad sense—in every school. 


—Orvit L. Morritt, director of music for the Dalton (Georgia) 
City Schools. [Editorial Note: This article is reprinted with per- 
mission from the Georgia Education Journal, May, 1960.] 
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Here’s how you can tell what a student clarinet will sound like 
before you play it. Look through a joint of (1) A molded plastic 
clarinet (2) A “‘bored bore” Conn Clarinet. The first has a 
shiny interior. The second has a dull finish (as with all artist 
clarinets). Tone of the “‘bored bore’”’ Conn is professional, pure 
woodwind sound. Not the wild, “soft reed” sound that charac- 
terizes so many molded clarinets. See this difference, hear this 


difference* soon at your Conn dealer’s! 


*A difference hundreds proved to themselves in recent nationwide blindfold 


CONN 


Bored Bore 
Ch AR tw Se: eS 


tests. 


Unadilla models from 
$124.96 with case. 


Grenadilla wood models from 
$139.96 with case. 





NEW CONN 
MOUTHPIECE 


Discover the open, 
free response of this 
major break-through 
in Clarinet mouth- 
piece design! Write 
today for Research 
Report No. 61. 
CONN Corporation, 
Elkhart, Indiana, 
Dept. L-2404 














if they te rioting in music class... 


“Feat not hela ‘5 on the way 


Students with little aptitude and less interest in music can make a class- 
room chaotic. And channeling this natural exuberance of youth, par- 
ticularly youth that is resistant, taxes the ingenuity of even the most 


gifted teacher. 


Allen L. Richardson and Mary E. English have designed their general 
music course for junior and high school levels to capture the interest 
of the non-musical student through the exploration of many diversi- 
fied topics. Pupil enthusiasm is then sustained by a myriad of group 
activities flexible enough to engross pupils with varying levels of expe- 
rience. Thus this hardest to handle student will develop musical matur- 


ity even though his musical skills are negligible. 


Of course a calm and productive class is of major importance, but 


awakening musical awareness in the uninitiated is even more 


rewarding. 


LIVING WITH MUSIC — Vols. 1 & 2 — in hard or soft cover 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


UNTMARK + REMICK 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. e 619 West 54th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 


N ppv ANckd 
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The Emergence of the Concert Band 


JAMES NEILSON 


THE BAND AND THE FUTURE OF ITS MUSIC was the title of a 
panel discussion at the Eleventh National Conference of the College Band 
Directors National Association held in Chicago, Illinois, December 16-17, 
1960. Among the distinguished panelists was James Neilson, then national 
CBDNA president, whose remarks are printed here. Other panelists in- 
cluded Morton Gould and Paul Creston, representing composers; Alfred 
Reed and Phil Lang, representing arrangers; and Benjamin Grasso of Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Ralph Satz of G. Ricordi & Company, and Arthur 
Hauser of Theodore Presser Company, representing publishers. Panel mod- 
erator was William D. Revelli, honorary life president of College Band 


HIS SEGMENT of the panel dis- 

cussion is based upon the idea 

that the concert band has not 
yet come of age, that concert-giving 
is only one of the many activities en- 
gaged in by college bands, and may 
be of lesser importance. While com- 
parisons are invidious, it is only by 
comparing the concert band with 
the symphony orchestra that we can 
arrive at the truth of the matter. 
About the truth I offer three ob- 
servations. One—those who seek 
the truth must count the cost ; two 
truth is a whole thing, it cannot be 
sought in fragments; three—truth 
must be kept in context. 

The whole truth is simple. Now, 
at this time, the symphony orchestra 
is the most widely acclaimed and has 
the best financial support of any 
concert-giving group in the entire 
history of music. Its status as a first- 
class musical organization is unas- 
sailable, but slightly lower than that 
of angelic choirs with whom it is 
often compared. The lofty position 
of its repertory is impregnable and 
its contribution to Western culture 
and civilization is without peer and 
continues unabated. 

What makes this so? I am sure 
we agree that repertory and stand- 
ard instrumentation are major fac- 
tors. The repertory, because it 
contains the greatest music ever 
written. This is the literal truth. The 
instrumentation, because it does not 
vary in basic essentials any place in 
the entire world. Coupled to this lat- 


{The author is director of musical organi- 
zations at Oklahoma City University, and is 
immediate past national president of College 
Band Directors National Association.] 
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Directors National Association. 


ter is a factor we tend to overlook. 
The basic choir of the orchestra, its 
string section, is capable of sustained 
eloquence, virtuosity, and vitality in- 
comparable in all the long history of 
instrumental music. Any discipline 
may be superimposed throughout 
the entire range, from the lowest 
possible notes in the contrabass to 
the highest in the violin. We have 
developed no comparable counter- 
part in the concert band. 

The incredible virtuosity of the 
string choir had its beginning in the 
middle seventeen hundreds only 
after Francois Tourte had invented 
his bow, and after the vivid imagina- 
tion and intelligent resourcefulness 
of Johann Stamitz and his predeces- 
sors at Mannheim had been brought 
to bear upon the orchestra. For it 
was here that the instrumentation 
of the modern symphony orchestra 
was established and the beginning 
of its repertory founded. The 
Saroque orchestra of Bach and Han- 
del’s time was a haphazard ensem- 
ble. The original score of the Water 
Music reveals an almost unbelievable 
collection of orchestral miscellany. 
So much is this so, that Baroque 
orchestral masterpieces may be tran- 
scribed for band and lose little 
of their charm and effectiveness. Yet, 
even during the Baroque era a mo- 
mentous shift in music was begin- 
ning which was to lead it from un- 
standardized and crude instruments, 
and music which was largely vocal 
and polyphonic, to better instru- 
ments, newer ideas, and advent of 
homophony, and eventually to an 
emphasis which was dominantly in- 


strumental. When, in the middle 
seventeen hundreds the Tourte bow 
became widely available, the string 
section of the orchestra was estab- 
lished at once in all its transcendant 
glory. Orchestral scores of the late 
seventeen hundreds establish this 
truth. In page after page they de- 
mand an advanced technique of 
string playing which remains diff- 
cult even when judged by today’s 
high standards. 

From the middle seventeen hun- 
dreds there has been a constant im- 
petus toward improving woodwind 
and brass instruments so that these 
too might lend themselves to virtu- 
osity. The past fifty years have been 
notable for astonishing advance and 
refinements in the making of wind 
instruments, especially the clarinet 
family. The whole truth is that at 
any time during the past fifteen years 
composers might have had one sec- 
tion in the band comparable in nearly 
every respect with the string section 
of the orchestra—the clarinet choir. 
Yet, we have failed to develop the 
potential of this choir, a most lam- 
entable circumstance. The instru- 
mentation proposed by the composers 
and arrangers on this panel is an 
attempt to define the virtuosity of 
the clarinet choir. It should prevail 
as the concert band begins to emerge. 


ry” 

Tue repertory of the symphony 
orchestra contains the greatest music 
ever composed. It has been enlarged 
constantly. Since the middle seven- 
teen hundreds the greatest composers 
of the world have been impelled to 
write for it. The larger part of it 
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consists of symphonies, or shorter 


works cast in symphonic forms 
Basic to the symphony is the sonata- 
allegro form used in its outer move 
ments, and frequently in the slow 
one. Fundamentally the sonata 
allegro form is one of repetition, but 
this is greater and more involved 
than the mere repetition of melodies 
or harmonies. For even with the 
mighty Beethoven these latter are 
common scales and triads, 


simple 


often scarcely worth remembering 
What matters in symphonic works 1s 
the repetition of rhythmic ideas, and 
the way in which these are unfolded 
Concomitant with the sonata-allegro 

rm at its exalted level is a rhythmic 
inspiration which acts as a unifying 
orce, linking together each part and 
ich movement and making the 
vhole one with the life-force that is 
ominant in the universe. Tor 
hythm 


Rather, music is one of the 


not an element ot musk 
mani 
stations rhythm 
Che whole truth is that the major 
wrtion of the orchestral repertory, 
comprised of works utilizing the 
sonata-allegro form or some modifi 
ations of the same, has as its chief 
tion the setting forth of rhyth 
grandeur. Whereas, the major 
‘f the repertory for concert 
not cast in symphonic forms, 
has rhythmic structures that are 
weak and untenable. Yes, 1 know we 


} a few great pieces for band, 


have 
but not enough to sustain an emerg 
ing concert band. Whether or not we 
can ever have enough unless we bor 
row from the orchestral repertory 1s 
matter for debate and conjecture 


‘Tue concert 
of American symphony orchestras 
incredible and amazing. When 
mpare them with those of con 
faced with cold, 


GIVING ACTIVITIES 


bands we are 
facts. For purposes of conveni- 

American Sympnony Or 
orchestras 


| eague places 


visions according to the size 

budgets. Suffice it to say that 
he twenty-eight week season of a 
the Chicago Sym 
as of the 1959-1960 
a total of one hundred and 
During its 


major orchestra 
phony, includes 
season 
wenty-four concerts! 
ubscription series alone, the pro 
gram book lists a repertory of one 
hundred and thirteen items by forty 
tour composers 

Next in line are eighteen metro- 


politan orchestras with budgets of 
$100,000 to $250,000 a year. During 
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the 1959-1960 season one of these, 
the Oklahoma City Symphony Or- 
chestra, played eighty concerts, the 
repertory including one hundred and 
fifty-three compositions by one hun- 
dred and five composers. Parenthet- 
ically, 1 am involved deeply here, 
since one of my duties is to write 
program notes for the subscription 
series—no small task when it is rea- 
lized that Guy Fraser Harrison, the 
orchestra's conductor, is extremely 
hospitable to new music, especially 
works by American composers. 

The remaining orchestras listed 
by the League, some five hundred of 
them, are known as community or 
civic orchestras. In this group the 
budget averages $25,000 a year, 
much less than it takes to run a good 
college band if the conductor’s sal- 
ary, scholarships, nominal rental for 
space used, and other items appear 
as they should. For the whole truth 
is that the college band is subsidized. 
Community and civic orchestras are 
dedicated to concert giving. Accord- 
ing to figures made available by the 
League the average season includes 
seven subscriber’s concerts and three 
children’s concerts, an _ activity 
matched by few college bands. 

The artistic standard of commu- 
nity and civic orchestras is unbeliev- 
ably high, a fact made possible in 
part by conductor’s workshops spon 
sored by the League. Indeed, the 
League is now in the process of plac 
ing this activity on sound film so 
that orchestral conductors every- 
where may benefit thereby. Shame 


on us! Furthermore, a goodly per- 


centage of these orchestras are under 
license to American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers 
(ASCAP) and pay performance 
fees to Broadcast Music, Inc. and 
other licensing groups. Small wonder 
that composers, as of this day, are 
dedicated to the task of writing for 
orchestra. 

The whole truth is that concert- 
giving, with its attendant problems 
of lack of rehearsal time and a lim- 
ited repertory seems to be of lesser 
importance to the college band. Until 
we elevate it to a position of supreme 
importance, so far as colleges and 
universities are concerned, any dis- 
cussion of the emerging concert band 
would seem to be purely academic. 


Since 1Ts FOUNDING the achieve- 
ments of the College Band Directors 
National Association have been no- 
table, especially in upgrading the 
band and its repertory. We are, how- 
ever, at the crossroads. Our actions 
may well prove to be decisive so far 
as the emergence of the concert band 
is concerned. Being dedicated men, 
we must maintain our policy of vigi- 
lance and our capacity to receive and 
act upon new ideas. We must set 
new and higher standards for in- 
strumentation, repertory, and per- 
formance. Else we shall be forced 
into side paths of expedience and 
mediocrity. The answer lies with 
you. I have faith to believe that you 
are ready to take those steps which 
will assure the concert band its right- 
ful place in our American cultural 
heritage. 





THE FLORIDA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting in Tampa 
in January 1961. David L. Wilmot (left), president of the MENC Southern Division 
and Clifton A. Burmeister, president of the MENC North Central Division, who was 
invited to Florida as the clinician for the 1961 meeting, not only had time for many 
serious discussions about the forthcoming division meetings under their respective 
responsibilities, but also took time out for relaxation as evidenced by this picture. 
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RICORDI announces: 


THE GRADED SCARLATTI 


compiled and edited 
by MARTHE MORHANGE MOTCHANE 


This distinguished Edstor bas: 
—graded 39 Sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti in a progression 
based not alone on degrees of technical difficulty but of 
musical and stylistic nature; 








—approached problems of phrasing and slurring and of 
embellishments by referring to the many documents, such 
as the works of K. Ph. E. Bach, Rameau, etc., available to 
establish authoritatively the performing standards of the 
period; 


—availed herself of the greater possibilities offered by the 
pianoforte to enhance the lyrical eloquence of the Sonatas 
without arbitrarily adding orchestral or dynamic effects 
unfamiliar to the harpsichord. 





From a pedagogical point of view, Marthe Motchane has carefully chosen 
a number of Sonatas, which constitute a progressive initiation into the 
keyboard art of Scarlatti, but which do not call for the level of virtuosity 
of the more “consecrated” pieces. Though the first few require less dex- 
terity than Mozart's simplest Sonatas, one will realize in working on them, 


that they contain no less music! 
Marc Pincherle 


... your selection of Scarlatti has brought out to their full value several 
pages, generally neglected, of his amazing “ pianistic” production—in fact, 
the harpsichord is often overtaken by a sort of inventive discovery until 
then unknown ...in the music for the keyboard. The progressive order 
you have so judiciously given it has certainly augmented the pedagogical 


significance (of the collection)... 
Alfred Cortot 


$2.50 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
16 West 6lst Street New York 23, New York 
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The Area Three Arts Festival filled the large City Auditorium in Atlanta, Georgia 


The Child Goes Forth 


There was a child went forth every day, 
and the first object he looked upon, 

Chat object he became, and the object 
became part of him, 

For the day, or certain part of the day 


Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 


WALT WHITMAN 


few dedicated teachers of the 


Walt 
result was an arts 
\tlanta, 


TION ta 


} 


inspiration in the lovely lines of 
and the 


remembered in the 


man juoted above 
that will 
Georgia, Publi 
Kunice Sims, a high school English teacher, wrote the 
to portray the influences of the arts in the lives 
\ festival committee was formed by Kather- 


long be 


Schools 


script 
of children 
ne W iggs, 
arts resource teacher, and Isabel Brooksher, physical edu- 
cation len high schools and 46 elementary 
schools joined in the city-wide presentation in May 1960 


music resource teacher, Katherine Comfort, 


director 


\lthough individual groups practiced at their separate 


there was only one full rehearsal of the more than 
That the 
was a magnificent success is full testimony 


1,300 students participating in the festival. 


pertormance 
yf the superb planning and coordination that preceded 


the production. The success also indicates the results pos- 


specialized or not—cooperate in a 
that is fully supported by the 


sible when teachers 
large or small 
superintendent. 

\ wide variety of the mediums of the arts were used 
in the presentation: instrumental music groups, choral 
groups, films, tape recordings, dance groups, choral speak- 
ing groups—even the art of mimes. 

[he abiding truth of Whitman’s message was the un- 
derlying theme from the opening scene (played by five- 
year-old youngsters) to the grand finale—a thrilling, mov 
ing experience when the 700 voice chorus raised their 
lovely, fresh young voices in song, accompanied by a 
combined high school orchestra and band. In the words 
of one of the teachers, “As the final words ‘Sing We the 
Song of Man’ rose to a climactic, emotional pitch, the 
audience seemed to be lifted literally from their seats.” 


pre yyect 


Tue large Atlanta City Auditorium was filled for this 
memorable occasion, as shown in the picture at the top 
of this page. On the right hand page are a selection of pic- 
tures to provide some indication of the imaginative ap- 
proaches used to illuminate the Festival's theme. 

Special mention should be made of the unfailing sup- 
port given by Warren T. Jackson, superintendent of Area 
Three of the Atlanta Public Schools. Ira Jarrell, who re- 
tired in July 1960 after serving as superintendent of 
Atlanta Public Schools for sixteen years, was given special 
recognition at the Festival for “her encouragement of 
participation in the arts throughout her years of service.” 
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SUNRISE IN THE SOUTHWEST was a zestful scene allowing — boys 
to “become” cowboys. Music was provided by a 90 piece elementary orchestra 


GOLLIWOGG’S CAKE WALK 
was danced to a lively piano 
accompaniment taped before 
performance by a special music 
teacher. Mural was in brilliant 
colors and suggested horrendous 
creatures of the imagination. 
Costumes indicated space travel. 


FOUR BOYS be- 
came pirates, bold 
and daring, while a 
group of nine-year- 
old children sang 
“I Want to Be a 
Pirate.” The sing- 
ing had previously 
been taped and was 
amplified for the 
performance. 


~~ 


A “MOTHER,” erstwhile a sixth grade student, 
read to her small children: “I am a child, I am 


home, 
sang 


I am 
“Mothers 


love,” 
Make 


and_ kindergarten 


a 


voices 


Home Sweet Home.” 


THE NORTH FUL- 
TON HIGH SCHOOL 
SPECIAL CHOIR sang 
during the sequence 
depicting the rapid 
pace of a teen-ager’s 
life. Also featured in 
this section was a 90- 
piece high school band 
and modern dance 
group that performed 
“Ballet for Young 
Americans” by Ralph 
Hermann. 
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MUSIC IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Gress of music in higher edu- 
during the past 40 years has 


American m its concept 
ning and possesses implications 


fully realized. Having been 
» this period of growth, we have 


ncerned with the intricate and 


contradictory details of its 


that we cannot always 
the bigness of the trees 
that we werent 
Many of 
conditions 
ntury, especially in 
\ few of us were 
our basic educatior 
ormal condition of 


was solid, when the 


nearer andante than 
lay, wi youngsters 
visit 

ol 

hter’s 

high 
fa 
>t a 


ipparet 
piratior 
ege level the 
better since the 
such musical organiz 
vere those who had “had a few 


outside of school during their 


vears. To be sure, the really 
uth of high school or college 

most communities, find some 
nspiration for further musi 
teachers were 
talented 


if me the 
prepared Very 
thie small communities 


by families to the 


yr 
£ where groups of better quali 
fied teachers were to be found, often in a 
ngle building with a common business 
vific und with a sign announcing that 
was a “School of Music.” Some of 

illy fine early schools or conserva 


of music—general!y organized on 


uropean pattern——were of tmmense 
portance to the development of instruc 
musk Occasionally a _ college 
mservatory adjacent to its aca 
These first groupings of 
eachers were answers to instruc 
needs of those days not adequately 
in any other way 
advanced instruction in the pet 
eld, students had to travel 
\tlantic or perhaps stop i 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chi 
Cincinnati—to identify only some 
ities where concentration of good 
had been achieved 
lewes had courses in the history 


EARL V. MOORE 


THIS ARTICLE was originally de- 
livered as an address to the repre- 
sentatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music in Chicago 
on November 26, 1960, during the 
thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Association. It is being printed in 
Music Educators Journal on account 
of its special interest for music 
educators. Earl V. Moore is chair- 
man of the NASM Commission on 
Curricula and acting head of the 
Department of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, a position he 
issumed after his retirement last 
year as Dean of the School of Music 
of the University of Michigan. 


und theory of music usually available as 
credit toward a bachelor of arts degree 
In the conservatories in the large cities 
adjacent to the colleges, the educa- 
tional distinction to be achieved after one, 
two, or three years of study devoted en 
tirely to music subjects was the diploma 
or the certificate 
For the then rather innocuous character 
f music teaching required for the ele 
entary grades, the completion of a one 
or two-year curriculum was all that was 
needed to teach in a public school with the 
title of Supervisor of Music 


+ 


If your birthday placed your high school 
experience in the twenties, you were a 
part of the beginning of the evolution 
from this pattern. The major excitements 
and rough-shod experiments began in the 
high schools, where young men’ and 
women teachers with vision and courage 
were challenging the interests and abili- 
ties of the fourteen to eighteen year age 
group to new experiences in matters 
musical; this was the period of the phe- 
nomenal growth of high school orches- 
tras, bands, and choral groups far sur- 
passing even the dreams of teachers in the 
then older generation. Aided by industry, 
the extent of this movement swept the 
country. There weren't enough qualified 
teachers. The tide continued to swell; pro- 
fessional musicians with little or no ex- 
perience in the school room as teachers 
vere pressed into service and given i 
porary permits to receive tax money tor 
teaching. It was a period of frantic ex- 
pansion, with the pendulum swinging far 
to one side or the other as proponents 
ind opponents battled for recognition i 
for the tax dollar. To this surge oi ‘a- 
terest in the performance of music must 
be added the impact of recordings that 
were then becoming a teaching aid—in- 
adequate though those early recordings 
seem today compared with our long-play, 
high-fidelity records or tapes. The cre- 


ative minds and courageous spirit of those 
days fought the good fight for music in 
the secondary schools and came out vic- 
torious. Some are still with us, thank 
God. 

+ 


Why all this review of secondary school 
response to the new impetus to music in 
educational patterns? Simply because it 
prompted the executives of music schools, 
conservatories and departments of music 
in colleges to do something about their 
role in the already present evolutionary 
trend. After the First World War and 
with the economic boom of the twenties, 
and the closing off of the flow of Ameri- 
can music students to Europe for their 
advanced training due to the ravages of 
the war in Germany, France, and Italy, 
American conservatories, college and 
university departments of music experi- 
enced a great increase in students de- 
manding training not only for a profes- 
sional career, but for the now greatly 
expanded market for music teachers 
certified to teach in the public schools 

The discussions of music executives 
that led to the formation of the National 
Association of Schools of Music took 
place for four years under these condi- 
tions of rapid growth and increased de- 
mands in curricular offerings. Independent 
schools and conservatories of music 
joined with college and university schools 
or departments to prepare and maintain 
a workable, realistic, and expanded pat- 
tern of courses for the training of teach- 
ers and performers. These programs led 
to a professional baccalaureate degree. 
NASM was born in 1928. It was not 
anemic as a child, nor has it been with- 
out propulsive and protective vigor as it 
grew through adolescence and has now 
entered upon its adult life. 


+ 


This is a rather long preamble to the 
subject of Music in Higher Education, 
but to change the metaphor, I believe 
the ascent to our present position up the 
mountain side is more clearly seen if we 
are aware of what happened in the val- 
leys and the foothills. 

For us who are the avowed protago 
nists for music in higher education, I 
pose these questions: Where are we to- 
day as a result of our coordinated and 
yet quite individualized experiences with 
our problem during the forties and fifties ? 
| believe we can proudly state that our 
area of instruction has been generally ac 
cepted as appropriate to the objectives of 
higher education—both in principle and in 
practice. Through our consistently con- 
structive efforts we have, almost by our 

(Continued on page 59) 
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For the Abtidicien who wants the 
very finest—the ultimate in an artist 
clarinet. Truly superb clarinets 
with exquisite tonal beauty, amaz- 
ing flexibility and the utmost in 
responsiveness. 
Feature for feature, none can 


‘compare. Yet it is the intangibles 
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make the difference. Hold and play 
a Leblanc—note the sculptured 
positions of the keys which seem to 
lie exactly where your fingers fall— 
enjoy the controllability and depth 
of tone—revel in the carrying 
power—feel the difference! 

Each: of the following Leblanc 
soprano clarinets have all of the 
traditionally-superior Leblanc me- 
chanical features. They differ only 
in acoustical structure, each having 
heme) ame lalielel-mtlaalela-m-lale mm elich ai al 
characteristics. The amount of 
final hand craftsmanship varies, of 
course, with the particular acousti- 
cal design and its degree of refine- 
ment and sensitivity. 


THE LEBLANC Bb SOPRANO, MODEL 476 
... the “CLASSIC”"—A highly responsive 
clarinet with a// the Leblanc mechanicai fea- 


_tures, forthe professional and serious student 


who desires a Leblanc at a surprisingly attrac- 
tive price. ; 

THE LEBLANC Bb SOPRANO, MODEL 1176 
.». the “LL''—Matches your every mood. 
Expresses in.all its splendor, every musical 
passage precisely as you have realized it. Per- 
forming with only a minimum of lip pressure 
the "LL" provides greater ease and better 
intonation in the obtaining of high notes, 


eliminates the necessity of ‘favoring’, gives 


greater amplitude of sound with easy emission 
and eveness\of scale. : 


THE LEBLANC Eb SOPRANO, MODEL 
1176Eb—plays so effortlessly, responds so in- 
stantaneously, has such precise intonation, 
that effects are obtained’such as you never 
before believed possible. Throat tones are 
exceptionally clear, representing the culmina- 
tion of many years of research and develop- 
ment to create the ultimate in an Ed clarinet. 


LEBLANC Bb SOPRANO, MODEL 1276... 
the ‘DYNAMIC H" —If you seek an instrument 
that permits an unlimited range of expression, 
the “DYNAMIC H" is for you. It has beautiful 
quality and great clarity of tone, thoroughly uni- 
form throughout the entire range. A new and 
exciting timbre . . . you have only to play the 
Model 1276 to appreciate its suberb qualities. 






































Noblet tone with its beauty; warmth 
and resonance, has won the praise 
and respect of teachers and musi- 
cians the world over. The care, 
knowledge and skill that go into 
the manufacture of Noblet clari- 
nets are unique. These factors, 
plus the finest materials, mechani- 
for] Mi alv-valele)al-e-]ale mina] ° 140) -1081-18) te 
spell Noblet quality. Keys are of 
compression-forged nickel silver 


—virtually impossible to bend or’ 


damage in normal use. Jump 
Keys are also,standard, as are 
separate post mountings for the 
C+-G* key and the A-Ad throat 


keys, plus many other exclusive 


features. 
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NOBLET. Bb SOPRANO, MODEL 40- This 


. is one of the nation’s most popular profes- 


sional-quality clarinets, ideal for aspiring 
students. Extraordinarily fine from the stand- 
releliah ae) Muil-lelar-lallot-Wae Colat-ltavmr-Lale Mian colar-tilelam 
Artistically conceived, sturdily built, highly 
responsive. Full, irich, warm tone quality. 


NTT availa in Eb—the NOBLET Eb 
SOPRANO CLARINET, MODEL 40Eb. 


NOBLET Bb SOPRANO, MODEL 45—In 
workmanship, tonal quality and overall 
responsiveness, this is Noblet's artist model. 
Easy to control throughout its tonal and 
dynamic range: Super-fast action and ‘‘live" 
feel. Favorite of teachers, professionals and 


- the more talented students. 


STUBBINS Bb SOPRANO, MODEL 240— 
Made by Noblet. Features the special S-K 
Mechanism, developed by William Stubbins, 
professor of charinet at the University of 
Michigan, utilizing separate tone holes 
for the middle line Bb and the twelfths. 
Greatly beautifies the tone quality and into- 
nation of the middle-liné Bb, the twelfths in 
the clarion register and the high, or altissimo 
register. 
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A wonderful 
EXPERIENCE 
for the 
STUCENT 


No other clarinets in this modest price range have so much to offer. All Normandy clarinets are 
tuned at A-440, and according to the tempered scale. All have the popular Jump Keys. Sepa- 
rate post mountings for the throat G?# and A keys and integral raised flare-cut tone holes are 
among the many advanced features. Joints are precision fitted. Artistically designed nickel 


silver keys 


pa c ifety 


to find only on clarinets costing much more. 


NORMANDY ‘‘RESO-TONE" Bb 
SOPRANO, MODEL 14—The most 
popular clarinet ever developed for the 
beginning student. There is a natural- 
ness about the voice of the Normandy 
“*Reso-Tone" Clarinet, a superior 
degree of tone color and emission that 
brings a new sensation of comfort and 
pleasure to the student. 

A professional-caliber instrument in 
every respect, the Normandy ‘Reso- 
Tone” Model 14 is made of “Viton — 
the most durable plastic ever devel- 
oped for this purpose. The mechanical 
and acoustical superiority of the 
“Reso-Tone’ was created especially 
to help the average student acquire a 
good basic technique. 


THE NORMANDY “RESO-TONE" 
PLATEAU-KEY Bb SOPRANO 
CLARINET MODEL 14P—Created for 
the beginning student. Permits better 


intonation, accurate tone hole cover- 
age, and helps eliminate squeaking. 

We invite you to test these excellent 
instruments for yourself. The superi- 
ority of the Normandy ‘“Reso-Tone” 
Model 14 and Model 14P clarinets over 
all other student clarinets is immedi- 
ately apparent by comparison. 


NORMANDY Bb SOPRANO, MODEL 
7—An outstanding clarinet value at a 
remarkably low price. An exception- 
ally beautiful tone. Ideal for beginners, 
with all the basic Normandy features. 
Body is of Grenadilla wood, barrel and 
bell of durable ‘“Tone-Brite” plastic. 
Built correctly . . . musically, acous- 
tically, mechanically—so that the 
beginner has every opportunity 
for success. 


NORMANDY Bb SOPRANO, MODEL 
10—The Model 10 is Normandy's finest 


are precision forged, lustrously plated. Stainless steel screws are used throughout. 
ramp bridge key and long trill key guard are provided. These are the features one 


... an all-wood clarinet... the symbol 
of quality and value in the student clari- 
net field. There are no other clarinets 
on the market within this price range 
that offer such a wealth of mechanical 
and performance features. 


NORMANDY PLATEAU-KEY Bb 
SOPRANO, MODEL 5P—Has filat-top 
covered keys, assuring accurate cover- 
ing of the entire tone hole. Enables 
children to start their musical educa- 
tion at an earlier age and gives the 
child a better chance to progress. 
Grenadilla wood body, “Tone-Brite” 
plastic bell. 


NORMANDY Eb SOPRANO, MODEL 
5Eb—A mechanically and acoustically 
correct Ed clarinet made of fine Grena- 
dilla wood with all the extra features 
that have made Normandy a first 
choice for students all over America. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION * KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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own initiative, lifted instruction in music 
to a position of respect in academic cir- 
cles. As evidence of this acceptance, we 
point to the fact that very close to one 
hundred per cent of American colleges of- 
fer courses in music for credit toward 
their degrees. Even in the area of tech- 
nical schools with a few hours of liberal 
arts electives we find recognition of 
music. For example, an institution such 
as the California Institute of Technology 
brings guests to lecture in music and 
the arts as essential to a proper prepara- 
tion for the scientist’s civilian activities. 

What is the scope and depth of music 
offerings in higher education today? 
Generally speaking, instruction in per- 
formance skills is accepted in terms of 
hours of credit as essential to the live 
presentation of the vast treasure-house 
of music literature. In the area of the 
history and literature of music, scholar- 
ship and research have taken a proper 
place both in the training of teachers for 
these areas as well as for more detailed 
courses open to upper division or gradu- 
ate students. This is an expansion from 
the hitherto minimum of a course cr two 
in the history or appreciation of music. 
In the field of creating new music there 
has been an equally astounding improve- 
ment in the last three or four decades. 
Practicing composers of national and 
often international reputation are to be 
found “in residence” at educational insti- 
tutions in significant numbers. The re- 
sults of their teaching and inspiration are 
a matter of intense pride to the entire 
music profession. Without the creation of 
music, expressive of our time, the litera- 
ture of our art becomes historical museum 
pieces. Higher education shares in the 
tremendous progress in science today. It 
is equally noteworthy that in the field of 
music, higher education has accepted its 
responsibility and is providing the facil- 
ities for the training of students with 


creative talent in a manner and to a de- 
gree scarcely dreamed of half a century 
ago. 4. 

Another facet of our improved status 
among the academic disciplines is the 
interest in and support of chamber music. 
A high percentage of institutional mem- 
bers in NASM and an equally high per- 
centage of non-member colleges have resi- 
dent groups for the performance of this 
literature, or support the visits of pro- 
fessional groups to the campus and com 
munity. These non-touring groups are 
frequently formed from faculty members, 
who devote a portion of their time to 
the presentation of this literature as an 
essential part of the total program of 
live performances of music. This growth 
of chamber music groups on campus is a 
recognition by the music faculties of the 
necessity for broader coverage of their 
field than was believed possible in the 
forties. 

+ 


Still another area of vigorous develop- 
ment on campuses is that of the study 
and production of opera. In the smaller 
colleges attention has been directed 
toward chamber opera and scenes from 
the longer scores. In the larger institu- 
tions the extent and scale of the produc- 
tions have been most marked. Without 
doubt the colleges and universities must 
be the fostering homes for the develop- 
ment of an acquaintance by the public 
with the literature of dramatic music; 
in our time they must assume in some 
measure the role played by kings and 
dukes of other political and social eras. 
These assumptions of responsibilities for 
perfermance of operatic works would not 
be possible had higher education not 
opened its doors to the training of youth 
talented in music and drama. 

Basic to all these newer areas of ex- 
pansion in college curricula in music are 
the choirs, orchestras, and bands. The 


quantitative as well as qualitative re- 
sults of the teamwork in these groups, as 
well as the increasingly higher caliber of 
leadership provided by the mothering in- 
stitution, are further superb evidence of 
the maturity that has been achieved in the 
total program for music training at the 
level of higher education. 


+ 


We have achieved levels and standards 
of professional training for performers, 
scholars, composers, and teachers—ex- 
tending from the initial experiences of 
talented students in high schools or in 
private studios during those formative 
years, on through the four years of basic 
training leading to the baccalaureate de 
gree, on to the more specialized and in- 
tensive study of one of the phases of 
music in the years of graduate study lead- 
ing to the master’s degree or on through 
the doctorate for those who seek the high- 
est accolade of academic distinction. 
NASM takes specific pride in its share 
in the development of the degree Doctor 
of Musical Arts as serving a need never 
met before in higher education. This is 
a distinguished record of achievement in 
an area of the fine arts during three or 
four decades. I wonder if any other disci 
pline in higher education can claim the 
same progress in the same space of time. 
I think it is only fair to state—and this 
is said in all modesty—that NASM has 
provided the instrument of this progress. 

With all of these “high water marks” 
of recent achievement—and the list is not 
intended to be complete—the questions 
naturally arise. What is left for the fu- 
ture? Will the high tide now ebb? Are 
there still areas to challenge the crea- 
tive and critical interests of teachers and 
institutions today? 


+ 
Let us not become complacent or too 
self-satisfied or be content to “rest on 
the oars.” | suggest that there is still 





NEA JOURNAL FEATURES MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


HE Marcu 1961 Issue of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association highlights music in the 
schools with a beautiful art cover and a two-page cen- 
all done in colors. The cover painting, “Music 
combines in one Pennsylvania-Dutch 


ter spread 
in the Schools,” 
composite fifteen scenes depicting typical elementary- 
through-high-school applications of the music program 

The center spread, titled “Music Makers,” deals with 
instrumental music, the text and eleven drawings de- 
signed especially “to give fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
children a little of the history of musical instruments, and 
to interest them in listening to—or playing in—bands and 
orchestras.” For the teachers and pupils good tips are 
afforded by suggested “Things to do.” 


The double-page spread, which was pretested by stu- 
dents in the Brandywine (Maryland) Elementary School, 


is available in two-color reprints.* 

In this March 1961 NEA Journal, with its school- 
music cover and center spread, there is special significance 
in the eleven-page feature on Creativity, which discusses 


April-May, Nineteen Sixty-one 


matters of serious current concern to all teachers. Music 
teachers share the same broad interests, problems and 
trends of the times with the nearly one million fellow 
educators who receive the official membership magazine 
of the National Education Association—our parent or- 
ganization—which has so pointedly demonstrated its 
parental recognition. Members of the MENC are pleased, 
proud, grateful. 

It is not unlikely that some who read these lines can 
think of family duties not always or promptly observed 
by those of us who benefit by the home roof and hearth- 
stone. For one thing, thorough cover-to-cover reading of 
the March 1961 NEA Journal is indicated—and maybe 
a letter of comment to the editor. If you have to borrow 
a copy of the magazine, by all means do so at once. Just 
explain it is possible you haven’t yet paid your NEA 
dues. (See first sentence of this paragraph. ) 


*Order two-color reprints of pages 40-41, March 1961 NEA 
Journal, from Publications-Sales, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 35 copies for $1.00, the minimum order 
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PRAC- 
Il- 
CAL! 


Practical is the word for Hal 
Leonard Choral Octavos. 


They‘re easy to prepare. 


They’re arranged with “sing- 
ability.” 


They‘re unusual. 


The Hal Leonard Choral li- 
brary is composed of four 
series. 


This means that you can use 
these octavos at anytime 
use them anyplace 
The series are 
Choral Capers Series 
Select Series 
Spiritual Series 
Sacred Series 


Have you tried selections 


from the Hal Leonard Choral 
Library? 


Remember, they’‘re 


PRACTICAL! 


Send for catalogue and reference 
copies 


Hal Leonard Music, Inc., 


Winona, Minnesota 
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a larger field of study which will reward 
us with perhaps a more significant re 
sult. Important as is the training of the 
relatively few skilled musiciatis to carry 
forward the art of music, I believe that 
as the costs of education increase there is 
every reason to be equally concerned 
about the consistent training of an audi- 
ence for music and the arts, an audience 
of taxpayers whose votes in matters of 
education will be increasingly more es 
sential 
+ 

I am concerned with the very large num- 
ber of students on our campuses who have 
specialized interests such as lawyers, doc 
tors, businessmen, social economists. If 
they are to be indoctrinated into any of 
the arts in a purely avocational way, this 
must take place during the college years 
Too often music departments feel that 
their responsibilities lie only in the direc 
tion of training those who are especially 
talented. This is important and fully justi 
fied. However, the gesture to those out 
side this specific group too often consists 
im offering a course or two in music ap 
preciation or in the courtesy of allowing 
the student curious in matters of art to 
enroll in classes designed for the profes 
sionally-minded student. The English de 
partments of universities and colleges do 
not consider their sole responsibility to be 


that of training novelists, poets, critics, or 
teachers. These departments offer courses 
in the periods of literature, such as six 
teenth or eighteenth century, or in types, 
such as plays, novels, poetry 


4 
In the area of music there is a parallel 
opportunity. With the vast literature that 
has come from the past and is being cre 
ited each year, and with modern teaching 


aids, it is not only possible but absolutely 
essential that courses be given that are 
especially slanted to the interest of the 
student who has had little or no previous 
training in music. 

I suggest that there is ample 
material in music, and we now have ade 
quate teaching aids to establish for the 
non-music major comparable courses 
given in non-technical terms to increase 
the understanding of the literature left us 
by a Beethoven or a Brahms or to delve 
into such fields as opera, symphony, 
chamber music, or lieder. I contend that 
until the music departments or schools 
serve with new types of courses at least 
ten to twenty per cent of the total student 
enrollment of the mothering institution, 
there is reason to press forward vigor- 
ously in the creation of an understanding 
and numerous audience and‘electorate for 
the future success and further develop- 
ment of music in the communities as well 
as in colleges and secondary schools 


+ 

In conclusion may I repeat: We can be, 
and I think are, proud of the achievements 
of NASM in the area of higher educa- 
tion. We must maintain the curricula for 
the professional fields of performance, 
scholarship, composition, and teaching, 
and continue to re-evaluate each in the 
light of changes in our educational, social, 
and economic structure. We must also 
provide appropriate training for the un 
initiated by giving courses for this inter- 
est group in the literature of music. We 
must extend the services of the faculty 
and resources of the institution to the 
community. With these vistas, I believe 
the decade of the nineteen-sixties pro 
vides an uninhibited challenge to music 


source 


in higher education 





M. HOHNER, INC., dedicated a beautiful new concert hall in Trossingen, Germany, in 
May, 1960. It is called the Ernst Hohner Building to honor the director of the musical 
instrument manufacturing company. Visitors attending the International Society for 
Music Education meeting in Vienna in 1961 would find a trip to Trossingen highly 
worthwhile. For years Trossingen has virtually been given over to the manufacture 
of musical instruments, and the new concert hall is a magnificent addition to this 


already interesting place. 
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what do you 
look for when 
you buy (or recommend 


a trumpet? 








How do you make an intelligent choice 
of one instrument over another? 


The first thing you see. Some trumpets simply look 
better than others—in sparkling finish, in attention 
to detail, in handsome styling. 


The next thing you hear. Some trumpets have good 
sound. Some trumpets blow easily. The trumpet 
that earns your instrument dollars does both. It 
produces the good sound you want, while it blows 
easily enough for students to get out of the trumpet 
what’s built into it. 

Then you reach the intangibles. The things built 
into a trumpet that make it deliver good sound for 
years longer—the painstaking care and fine work- 
manship built into every King-crafted trumpet. 
We call it INTEGRITY. 


The trumpet you buy should last. The point to con- 
sider is this. Over the years of its long life, the very 
best musical instrument costs no more—and often 
costs less. And it delivers better sound to your band, 
more encouragement to its player than a lower- 
priced imitation. 

There are some visible points about trumpets that 
deserve your dollars and your recommendations. 
We have listed some of them as a guide for you. 














@ solid (not hollow) bar braces—silver-sol- 
dered to oversize flanges that are more 
stable, will not jar loose 

@ solid cast water keys, precision fit so they 
won't wiggle—they seat properly so there's 
no air seepage, no power loss 

@ solid nickel-silver trim—no plating to blister, 
peel or wear—check bottom caps, top caps, 
finger buttons 

@ top valve springs, even on student-priced 
models 

@ valves honed to 1/10,000th inch tolerance, 
pistons of diamond-finish hardness that 
show no wear after years of steady playing 

@ single-tongue guide that clicks in place so 
valves always seat properly 

@ most durable lacquer finish known to man, 
smoothly applied, with 19 times the lasting 
power of ordinary lacquers 

@ professional case with full plywood shell 
(no cardboard sides), heavy nickel-plated 
hardware, protected case hinges, bound 
edges, space enough for mutes and music 


B and of course, above all, GOOD SOUND 
. accurate, precise, easily controlled... 

with a scale line approaching perfection... 

a sound big enough for today’s demands, 
yet with the edge and brilliance you want 


Pictured above is the King STERLING SILVER BELL Symphony Model dual-bore 
trumpet—a superlative instrument, newly re-designed for top artists and inspired 
students. Priced at just $295, case extra. Nine models to choose, bore sizes to meet 
every demand. Student-priced King-crafted trumpets from $119.50, case included. 
Write for free full-color pocket catalog. 


KING/CLEVELAND/AMERICAN-STANDARD band instruments 
The H. N. White Company, 5225 Superior Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 








G6. SCHIRMER 


Ri 
hex important new works... 


1861 « 1961 


100 YEARS 
... for orchestra 


AT THE COURT OF MARIA THERESA—C. W. von Giuck. Arranged by Emil Kahn. 


This edition of seven of the most beautiful selections from the ballet “Don Juan,” typical of the style of Gluck’s late 
Baroque period, is arranged to form a suite of dances which, however, may also be performed separately. Conductors 
will find that the music is playable by orchestras of any size. 

Set A $6.00 - SetB$8.00 - SetC $10.00 ~- Score $3.00 ~ Extra Parts, each $.50 


CAMP MEETIN’ ALONG THE BRAZOS and SQUARE DANCE—David W. Guion. 
Two selections from David Guion's highly successful “Texas” Symphonic Suite for Orchestra. 
Set A $5.00 - SetB$7.00 + SetC$9.00 ~+ Condensed score $1.00 ~- Extra Parts $.50 


... for band 


OVERTURE TO CANDIDE—Leonard Bernstein. Arranged by Walter Beeler. 


At a concert by the Ithaca College Concert Band during the 1960 Atlantic City MENC convention, Walter Beeler con- 
ducted the first performance of his brilliant overture. It was an immediate hit with the audience and has since become 
a best seller all over the country. 


Full Band with Full and Cond. Scores $8.00 + Symphonic Band with Full and Cond. Scores $12.00 
Full Score $3.50 + Condensed Score $1.50 ~- Extra Parts, each $.80 


GYPSY BARON SUITE—Johann Strauss. Arranged by Walter Beeler. 


1. Waltz Mediey 2. Who Married Us? 3. Allegretto 4. March Medley 


The music of the GYPSY BARON has always been considered a brilliant, sparkling, witty, masterful score. If the work 
has never achieved the stage success of the popular DIE FLEDERMAUS by the same composer, it was only because the 
story is more old-fashioned. In this suite, some of the immortal Strauss melodies have been arranged for the modern 
American band by Walter Beeler. 


Full Band with Cond. Score $8.00 + Symphonic Band with Cond. Score $12.00 
Condensed Score $2.00 + Extra Parts, each $.80 


THE WAYFARER—Leo R. Green. 1. The Journey 2. The Castle 3. The City 


This suite for band depicts a musical journey. The music describes a visitor to a strange, foreign land, who, after his 
initial journey (first movement) sights a romantic castle (second movement) and, at last, arrives at a teeming city 
(third movement) 
Full Band with Full and Cond. Scores $8.00 + Symphonic Band with Full and Cond. Scores $12.00 
Full Score $3.00 + Condensed Score $1.50 + Extra Parts, each $.80 


NOCTURNE for Solo Trumpet and Band—Maurice C. Whitney. 


This Nocturne is the second movement of Maurice Whitney's Concertino for Trumpet and Band. The work is of medium 
difficulty and most rewarding for band and soloist. 
Full Band with Full Score $6.00 - Symphonic Band with Full Score $9.00 - Full Score $2.00 + Extra Parts, each $.60 


... for percussion ensemble 


THREE PIECES FOR PERCUSSION QUARTET—Warren Benson. 
1. Allegretto 2.Scherzino 3. Fughetta alla Siciliana 


These three numbers by Warren Benson, noted percussion instructor at Ithaca College, have been recorded in mono 
and stereo by Golden Crest Records. Each, $1.00 


... for your theory class 


BACKGROUNDS IN HARMONY (A Combination Textbook and Work Book)—Maurice C. Whitney. 


A knowledge of the fundamentals of music theory is a prerequisite to the study of harmony. This should include 
familiarity with the major and minor keys and scales, intervals, transposition and other areas. This book should prove 
useful to the future composer, arranger, conductor or performer. $2.50 


G. SCHIRMER 609 Filth Avenue, New York 17 
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Rich Experiences from a Poor Situation 


W HEN A WATER PIPE burst under the 
floor of the auditorium—the usual 
gathering place for all musical ensembles 
and some music classes in our school—the 
results could have been rather chaotic. 
Instead, it started creative effort that 
resulted in two assembly programs in- 
volving more than four hundred boys 
and girls in grades one through six, and 
prompted our principal, Bessie S. Husted, 
to label the incident “Rich experiences 
from a poor situation.” 

It all began when 33 first graders and 
I arrived for our music lesson in the 
auditorium. The place was in disarray 
and the damage was being busily repaired 
by a carpenter who first hammered, then 
sawed, then drilled. It seemed hopeless to 
establish a reasonable musical climate 
much less maintain one in this setting. 

Before looking’ for an alternate location 
to conduct the class, however, I suddenly 
had an inspiration. For some time, the 
music teachers of the district had been 
evaluating the various music series. An 
important criteria was the growth and 
development of the creative “spark.” Well, 
here was a genuine life situation, a real 
challenge. This might prove to be a 
golden opportunity, the perfect time for 
experimenting with creativity. Now was 
indeed the time to try some of the sug- 
gested creative approaches to teaching 
music. 

Members of Miss Avington’s first grade 
class later described their experience : 

“We came to the auditorium for music. 
There was a carpenter hammering. He 
planned to be working for at least an- 
other half hour. We thought we should 
have to miss music that period, but Miss 
Shoemaker said, ‘Let’s listen.’ 

“We listened to the way he was ham- 
mering : 
We tried to pound our desks the same way 
Then some boys and girls kneeled on the 
floor and hit the rhythm on it while others 
clapped the rhythm at their seats. Some of 
us acted out this rhythm with our bodies 
while others experimented with different 


Charlotte Shoemaker 


TOOL CHEST 


Make-believe carpenters from Miss Avington’s first grade class at the 
Shoemaker School, Cheltenham Township, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


rhythm instruments. Then, we went to the 
floor and pretended we were real carpen- 
ters at work. We got in various positions ; 
some crouched on the floor, some kneeled, 
some stood, and others reached up high on 
tippy toe as we hammered our imaginary 
nails into the make-believe wood. (We 
tried to take the nails from our pockets at 
the end of the phrases and hammer them 
into the floor boards during the phrases.) 

“After this, we went back to our seats 
and tried to think of words we could say 
as we pounded on our desks. We chanted 
the same words over ind over and then 
sang them instead of saying them. This 
is the song we made up 


The Carpenter 


Z =. 
We see the 


.- 
car-pen 


Avington’s Ist Grade 


ee 
lit- tle nails, 


== SS SS SESS SS 


Bang, bang goes the 


ham-mer, 


Bang, bang 


= SS SS SS Sa 


ve- ry 


yee E Eas 


bu - sy, 


he works ve-ry 


Sessa aese= 


It is time for himto leave now. We shall say good - bye. 


April-May, Nineteen Sixty-one 


“Never before had we so easily and 
quickly composed an original song.” 

Second grade pupils had arrived and 
were patiently listening to—and enjoying 
—first grade’s efforts. Now, the carpenter 
was sawing as well as hammering. He 
had a long saw and short one; these made 
two distinct rhythmic patterns which 
second grade chanted and acted out. These 
children tried to think of familiar tunes 
whose rhythm was similar to that of the 
carpenter’s sawing. The response was not 
quite so spontaneous; the period was 
shorter. And so, before any of the ideas 
had really “jelled” third grade walked in. 


The carpenter continued his hammer- 
ing and sawing intermittently. Now fre- 
juently came long silent pauses (usually 
when we were listening intently for a 
rhythmic figure). Upon investigation, the 
carpenter, now a bit indignant and per- 
turbed by our many interruptions, de- 
clared emphatically in a European accent: 
“Can’t hammer all the time; can’t ham- 
mer screws in place!” Reluctantly, we 
had to acquiesce to the truth of this state- 
ment. 

Since first grade had done such fine 
work both rhythmically and melodically, 
third grade had a problem. What could 
they do to characterize their efforts as 
being on the third grade level? 

“We can pretend that we are the tools,” 
was Jane’s immediate reply. “How can 
you do that?” “Our whole bodies can be 
the hammer, the saw, or the drill.” “Show 
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me,” said the skeptical teacher. And, in- up to the piano and jubilantly sang her cided, however, that von Weber’s /nvita- 
deed, groups of two’s and three’s huddled song tion to the Waltz might most readily be 
together and then acted out some of the By the next music period, Steve was dramatized. 
actions of the carpenter at work ready with his song. Steve has a low Having heard about Mr. Hammernik’s 
\ little interrogation disclosed the voice with limited range, but he had cap- inspiration for the creation of lower cycle 
carpenter name: Johann Hammernik tured the true calypso feeling. songs and rhythms, fourth grade thought 
Such an appropriate name! Born in Early in the year, when the administra- it would be fun to pretend that they were 
ienne, Johann had come to America at tion asked us to present a music program giving young Johann a Surprise Farewell 
the age of fourteen for parents and friends, we decided to Party on the eve of his departure for 
Disappointingly enough, the sound of develop one which would show the vari- America many years ago. With the help 
the bell brought this interesting period to ous phases of the music curriculum, in- of their teacher, Mrs. Lorraine Morey 
an abrupt clos clude every child, and be a direct out- (who not only directed their costuming, 
Next day, in the hall a gloriously happy growth of the regular music activities of social maneuverings, speech-making, and 
little boy rushed up to the teacher im- the particular grade or music group. To dancing, but also provided additional 
ploring her to listen to the song he had minimize the number of final rehearsals, opportunities for discriminate listening in 
made up at home the night before. He we resolved to keep the performing units order to integrate action with music), 
had written the words; his friend John, as separate entities unified by appropri- these boys and girls did give young 
the tune. They wanted to know how to ate narration. Johann a delightful party at the home of 
write it on paper so that the class could When it was time to organize the many Mr. and Mrs. von Blur erg in old 
learn it The teacher was exceedingly segments of the proposed music program Vienna. An Inviiation to the Waltz 
pleased with their combined effort. The (which looked like a formidable task), lends itself admirably to such dramatic 
unrelentingly monotonous repetition of Johann Hammernik became an amazingly treatment both as background music and 
both rhythm and tune, accompanied by the fine unifying agent. as actual dance music. The waltzing of 
simulated hammering on the tone block, Fourth grade usually studies (listens, the couples was interspersed with a spe- 
created a splendid chant well suited to sways, and dances to) Viennese Waltzes cially featured ballet group comprised of 
the dramatization which the boys had Accordingly, they listened and moved to the best interpretive dancers in the class. 
conceived. Returning to the chronicle of the Waltzes of Johann Strauss, Jr. and All the while, pompous valets were busily 
the eventful da As 3rd grade concluded to those of Franz Schubert. They de- balancing and offering their attractive 
trays of hors d'oeuvres and punch to the 
aristocratic assemblage. Needless to add, 
this class unit was a most charming seg- 
ment of the music program. 
7 i , . i =—=—==—=— = And so, from a “bad situation,” there 
6 ¢ 5 Ps =: =-= * =: } >:= =: =:= Ss) = — a SF =F J = ae of the Snest music programs 
we have ever presented. Everyone—from 
Mis-ter Ham-mer-nik Mis-ter Ham-mer-nik, Are you hap-py? our esteemed and beloved principal, each 


tate ¢ ; a : teacher, to all the children—caught the 
&ites, — a FS be} é 7 =. =: — — spirit of the occasion and contributed his 
‘ 


Mr. Hammernik’s Song 
Andy Taussig Grade Ill John Berger 


a a tC ¢. Ese 
best. 
Mis-ter Ham-mer-nik Mis-ter Ham-mer-nik, Do you have a 
A teacher suggested that Mr. Ham- 
mernik should be invited to the program. 
a 


Mis-ter Ham-mer 


$ - } . : -- - _ ~ 
6 iF, =.= =: x +t é. z é bs = « = < ———— All readily agreed and an invitation was 


id - . ° 
. Mie~ter Mem-mer-nth. You're send-ing. extended. However, since this was un- 
precedented in the many years of his em- 
ployment by the School District, and since 


bate & ; i -—— ; = 
; =. + ¢ t ; + - > > 
Gitys 2. = 2. Se é? 2. . Ps = - ai * — the date was March 31, Mr. Hammernik 


You are work-ing while you're stand-ing at first thought he was the victim of an 


~ 


Mis-ter Ham-mer-nik, Mis-ter Ham-mer-nik, 


its lesson on tl re, | turned around A Busy Man 


Vicki Lapinski 


und found thé small section of the 6th 


rack l tered the audito quiet! + 
my ME ee 
serving tl Sr rré s activities. After 7 aa oe . 

s 


‘ : ’ Jo -hann. Ham-mer-nik i 
telling t I al ] I ower grades 


my name,in car-pen -try I won my fame. 
experience u gested that they mates & 3 f == 24 pH ed 


meg ty en oe 223 SSS SSS 


about tl rpenter sy this time Mr work, work and ham-mera - way. do this ev-'ry ote gle day. 


Hammerni te obligingly, was rap tap 


tapping prac cally in calypso styl The 6+ = SS = SH ris BSS SSH 


boys and girls tapped and clapped 





Swish goes my saw. Zzzz goes my drill. I can do ev-'ry-thing if you pay the bill. 
I he rT were ny 
the words and tur , or again, the 


period was too shor * assignment, dealt ; ’ : a 
April Fool joke, and dismissed it lightly. 


Later, when it was clear that the invita- 
tion and permission to attend were of- 
ficial, he was delighted to come and thor- 
oughly enjoyed it all. “Never,” said Mr. 
Hammernik elatedly, “has so much de- 
Steve Stern veloped from my carpentry !” 
; —_ . . The moral of this tale: Little do we 
= ; 3 é =: $ d =: } Bs: == i — t ===: === know when a “bad situation” may pro- 


vide the resource of a fruitful endeavor! 


then, for next time stot to compose 
song about tl rpenter working in the 


yuditoriun Vicki, unable to wait, rushed 


The Carpenter 





bang bang goes the ham-mer. Hear the and the clam-or. 
i : . [The author is Music Consultant, Shoe- 


$= BS maker Elementary School, Cheltenham 
3 Township Schools, Elkins Park, Penn- 


— 
ma-ny noi-ses > a and gay sylt ania. | 
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New TOGETHER-WE-SING Series 
Song-Texts and Records for the Elementary Grades, 
and Junior High School 
INTERLEAVED TEACHER'S EDITIONS FOR THE FIRST SIX BOOKS 

TEACHER'S EDITIONS are interleaved with tinted pages, placing specific 
teaching suggestions immediately opposite each song as it appears in the 
child's book. TEACHER'S EDITIONS also contain general information on the 
philosophy and organization of the series, the objectives of each book, and 
a wealth of musical information. Lie-flat plastic bindings. 

books in the series 
MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK VOICES OF AMERICA 
MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN VOICES OF THE WORLD 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR 


MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY PROUDLY WE SING 


1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


yo papas 
Bek 





A Great New ‘March by Meredith Willon 


“T AIN'T DOWN YET" 


From the Broadway Musical Hit 
“THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN” 


Arranged for Marching Band by Paul Yoder 
Complete Band (65 Parts and Conductor) 2.50 


Sot: i Highlights — sieiiail 
MOL 
. NSINKABLE wyiee 
A pe for School Band by Alfre 
rran 


Complete Band 7.50 


Write for FREE Reference Scores 


Dept. 3C FRANK MUSIC CORP. — RINIMER CORPORATION 
Sole Selling Agents: FRANK DISTRIBUTING CORP. e 119 West 57th Street ¢ New York 
In Canada: FRANK MUSIC COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED e 14 Birch Avenue e Toronto 7, Ontario 
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School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 

@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

® Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 
No Tools Needed To As- 
semble 
Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Releases Vertical 
Lock. 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk 
At Any Angle 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Successful Administrative Relationships 


Make Successful Music Programs 


Frank E. Flora 


VIRGINIA MUSIC EDUCATORS 
heard this article as an address 
when Mr. Flora spoke at the No- 
vember 1960 meeting of VMEA 
which was held in conjunction 
with the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation in Richmond. 

The author, superintendent of 
the Radford City Schools, Radford, 
Virginia, so impressed his listen- 
ers that the VMEA president, 
Bernard W. Busse, made _ the 
speech available to Music Edu- 
eators Journal, so that the talk 
“could be brought to the attention 
of a wider audience.” 


__ ARE people who seem to nurture 
the sport of pointing up some small 
portion of an educational program and 
blowing it up to unbelievable proportions. 
One of the greatest tasks of educators to- 
day is that of keeping their feet on the 
ground and not going into orbit with ev- 
ery Sputnik that is launched. 

The word “frill” must mean “something 
not desired or needed,” and can justly be 
directed to techniques and particular 
practices within the total program. The 
word “frill,” however, cannot justly be 
associated with the over-all program of 
music. I strongly endorse a sound music 
program for every child in Virginia, in 
this nation, and the world. 

It has often been said that history 
proves the worth of an individual, an idea, 
or a program. Through history, music 
can easily be placed at the starting line 
with English and history itself. It can 
perhaps be placed a full lap or two in 
front of mathematics and science. Heathen 
nations not acquainted with language, 
mathematical calculations, and scientific 
research, owe their existence to rhythmic 
sounds. Highly civilized nations em- 
phatically point to their cultural accom- 
plishments through the realms of music. 

\ppreciation, performance, and under- 
standing through the ages have stood as 
strong pillars under the temple of music ; 
just as cement, sand, and water have been 
vitally necessary ingredients for concrete. 
Too little cement with too much sand 
even with the proper amount of water 
always causes the concrete to weaken and 
crumble. I cannot keep from wondering 
if too little music appreciation with too 
much performance, even with understand- 
ing, won't tend to weaken or eventually 
to cause the sound music program to 
crumble. I do not uphold this to be true 
in our present system of public schools 
but I do strongly feel that through re- 
quests and misinterpretations to adminis 
trators and to the general public, false 
understandings have been and are being 
established. 

Ask the average man on the street, 
“What is the music program in the 
schools?” Most often he will answer, 


‘ 


“We have a band that plays at the foot- 
ball games and participates in the Christ- 
mas parade. We also have a glee club or 
a chorus that sings at civic club meetings, 
presents music for our Easter Sunrise 
Service, and performs at other school and 
community functions.” Why only this an- 
swer? Ask for reactions from many ad- 
ministrators and they answer, “It is a 
never-ending task of excusing pupils from 
class, of helping to provide transporta- 
tion, and of adjusting schedules to meet 
music needs.” Why do we hear these 
answers? When we look at newspaper 
articles and television programs we see: 
“High School Band Takes’ Trip;” 
“Mixed Chorus Planning Tour; Request 
Parents as Chaperons; Cars Needed for 
Transportation” or “Band Will Sell 
Candy to Raise Funds.” 

More individual attention is given to 
creating interest on the part of every 
student in chorus and band work than 
in any other one activity. In many sub- 
ject areas, a child not working can be 
dropped from the class; not so in a band. 
For example, if only out of necessity, the 
director must find ways to create in the 
child a desire to learn and contribute—or 
he may find himself with an incomplete 
band. 


+ 


For some time the all-state band and 
all-state chorus programs were to me 
just more events to take students out of 
classes, until last spring when I had the 
pleasure of attending the All-State Band 
and All-State Chorus of the MENC 
Western Division. The public perform- 
ance is an anti-climax to the wonderfully 
educational and worthwhile rehearsals. I 
sincerely wish that the public could have 
heard the rehearsals rather than the final 
performance. I presented the welcome to 
the All-State Band, Western Division, 
and rather than leaving after the opening 
I found myself remaining for the re- 
hearsal and then returning for every re- 
hearsal during the conference. It was an 
inspiring conference and I would let it 
be known publicly that I am one division 
superintendent who strongly favors a con- 
tinuation of the all-state band and chorus. 
My only wish would be that some pro- 
vision could be made enabling more stu- 
dents from each individual school to have 
this opportunity. 

I would not try to defend the adminis- 
trators of Virginia as to their thorough 
preparation and adequate qualifications, 
but I would say that with proper under- 
standing of a sound music program, 
administrative backing would take on 
new meaning. A large portion of the re- 
sponsibility for this job belongs to the 
music leaders. 
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I strongly suspect that many superin- 
tendents each year who are seeking a 
music teacher have rather vague ideas 
about what their music program really is 
and what they want and expect of a music 
teacher. The prospective music teacher 
says she is endorsed, the superintendent 
says, “Wonderful, here is a contract.” 
This procedure is not adequate; it is not 
even justifiable Adequate understand- 
ings developed between music teachers 
and their administrators will help build 
the proper foundation for the public and 
the school for continued and successful 
growth of public school music 


+ 


How many times last year did your 
superintendent visit with you in your 
elementary school teaching situation? I 
would also ask, “How many times did 
you invite him to come?” This highway 
of mutual understanding travels both 
ways. May I offer the following sug- 
gestions : 

1. With lay citizens, fellow 
members, and administrators 
stantly examine and evaluate your 
music program in light of the total 
school program and the community 
Sit down personally with your prin 
cipal and superintendent and discuss 

and future direc- 


faculty 
con- 


present practices 
tions 
Plan your program always with the 
total educational need of the child 
foremost in your mind. 
There is a need for a sound music 
program, and you are the music 
authority in your area. Educate your 
fellowmen. Know what you think 
and what you believe. 
Diligently strive to overcome the 
“thorn in the side of education,” that 
of communication with the public. 

Colleges are adequately preparing stu- 
dents in theory and basic understandings 
of music; yet in many student teachers 
and beginning teachers there is lacking 
the ability to conduct, to plan, to work 
with groups of children. Attention to this 
need must be given jointly by college and 
public school administrators and teachers 
Just as the outstanding football player 
does not necessarily make a_ football 
coach, the outstanding musician does not 
necessarily make an outstanding music 
teacher. 

I further question, in all areas of teach- 
ing, whether the college teacher can ade- 
teach prospective teachers with 
out experience in public school 
teaching. In Virginia the high school 
principal can not assume his position of 
working with teachers without three suc 
cessful years of teaching experience; yet 
the college teacher can prepare teachers 
without public school experience. I know 
this is an area for further study 

Many of our greatest soul-seeking ideas 
have died because of the lack of ability 
and know-how to present them to society. 
We have had through the years a good 
program of music in our schools. Let's 
let it live, and more—let’s let it grow. If 
a music program is only a result of keen 
competition for top performing groups, 
then perhaps it should die 


quately 
some 
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AN HONEST VIOLIN 
7 SOLD AT AN HONEST PRICE 


te 
name for 
QUALITY! 


Build your string program with cer- 
tified instruments by Roth, properly 
shop-adjusted to conform to all 
MENC specifications. Here is incom- 
parable quality—at moderate prices! 


See your Roth dealer today! 


EDUCATORS! 


Write our Educational Dept. 
for information on: 


e Ernst Heinrich Roth Reproductions 
e Pirastro Wondertone Strings 

e Ultra Sensitive and Flexocor Strings 
© Roth-Waller Contour Chin Rest 

e Roth-Sihon Mutes 

e Caspari and Gilbert Pegs 

e Visual Teaching Charts 


The Melody Flute 


Easy to Play Quick Results 
Enthusiasm Immediate and Lasting 


Two-Octave Range 
Grades 3 through 10 


Plastic model, key of C, with Classroom Method (80 pages) 
Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 
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The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


1961 SUMMER SESSION 
June 26-August 4 





GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The same opportunities for graduate study toward the Master of Music and Master of 
Arts degrees exist in the summer session as in the academic year. Part of the program 
leading to the Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Musical Arts degrees may be under- 
taken in the summer session. Major fields of study are: Applied Music, Music Literature, 


Music Education, Musicology, Theory, Composition, and Church Music. 


UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE STUDY 


A number of students have attended the summer sessions in past years to take courses 
on a special student basis while studying for degrees at other schools and this arrange- 


ment will continue to be made available to students. 


THE PROGRAM FOR GIFTED HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS 


Gifted high school juniors, whose musical and academic accomplishments are of superior 
quality, may apply for admission to this special program involving two summers and 


three winters of study toward the Bachelor of Music degree. 





For information write: Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester 4, New York 
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MENC Student Chapter No. 21, West Chester State College 
(West Chester, Pennsylvania). Sponsor: Charles Sprenkle. 


OVER 10,000 


ALL sPONSORS AND MEMBERS of MENC Student 
Chapters will share with pride and satisfaction the 
great news that enrollment in MENC Student 
Member Chapters passed the 10,000 mark recently 
—the largest since the plan was inaugurated. 


There is no more important service rendered 
the profession of music education by the MENC 
than that of the Student Member Chapter plan. 
The fact that the plan has been successful since 
its inception and that enrollments have steadily 
increased each year is due to the leadership and 
painstaking work of the sponsors of Student Mem- 
ber Chapters all over the country. So, a special 
vote of gratitude is in order at this time to chapter 
sponsors as the announcement is made that more 
*han 10,000 student members are now a part of 
he professional organization. 


—VANETT LAWLER, Executive Secretary 


Howard University, Washington D. C. (chapter 367), in co 
operation with the student council of the University enjoyed a panel 
scussion on the topic “Expanding Horizons in Music” at the 
oon hour on March 9, 1961. Moderator of the panel was Doris 
McGinty, associate professor of music history at Howard. Her 
guests were Marion Gibbons, music therapist at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital ; Charles L. Gary, assistant executive secretary, MEN( 

and Mark Fax, associate professor of piano and composition, 
Howard University. Panel members were each given ten minutes 
to make a brief statement before questions were directed to them 
Mr. Gibbons told of “Opportunities in Music Therapy”; and Mr. 
Fax commented on the “Position of the Composer in Today’s 
The question period concerned itself largely with the 
participation in the areas of music 


} 


Society.” 
required preparation for 
therapy, research, and composition. 

R. Louise Burge, chapter sponsor, and Warner Lawson, dean 
of the School of Music, were among the faculty members who 
joined with the students for a discussion period. 
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Henderson State Teachers College (Arkadelphia, Arkansas) 
and Eastern Mennonite College (Harrisonburg, Virginia) are 
due apologies from the staff of Music Educators Journal. In the 
January issue bouquets were handed to the 14 new chapters 

Unfortunately the two schools 
Here is the correct information: 


formed early this academic year 
and their sponsors were mixed 
Henderson State Teachers College 
Student Chapter No. 81 
Mae Whipple, Sponsor 


Eastern Mennonite College 

Student Chapter No. 58 

J. Mark Stauffer, Sponsor 

justly proud 
Congrat- 


Students at Henderson State Teachers College are 
of their successful efforts in reorganizing this chapter 
ulations are sent to them as well as apologies 


Brigham Young University (Provo, Utah) Student Chapter 
No. 473 has 55 members. Activities for the academic year 1960- 
1961 have centered on panel discussions of public school music, 
a seminar on conducting problems; and assisting in the Utah 
Music Educators Mid-Winter Clinic. A special concert of con- 
temporary music was given by the university brass sextet. A 
Harold Goodman is sponsor of this chapter which had several 
representatives at the MENC Western 
Santa Monica, California 


Division Conference in 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, Chapter 473 
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Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
Chapter 57 


Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
Chapter 460 


Troy State College, Troy, Alabama 
Chapter 332 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
Chapter 105 


MENC student members in Georgia attended a statewide 
wgneeting where most of the college chapters in Georgia were 
represented on December 2-3, 1960. The student meeting was 
held in conjunction with the annual Georgia Music Educators 
Association “Reading Clinic” at the Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion on the campus of the University of Georgia, Athens. Students 
and teachers shared the advantages of the instrumental and vocal 
reading sessions, the tape recording listening rooms, the exhibits, 
luncheon, banquet, and the conviviality of the occasion. Student 
members had two special gatherings, one a social hour, the other 
a business meeting followed by a demonstration-lecture session. 
The statewide meeting of the Georgia MENC student members 
was organized by the LaGrange College (LaGrange, Georgia) 
Student Chapter No. 459 officers, and the faculty sponsor, Albert 
L. Stoutamire. 


Illinois Wesleyan University (Bloomington) Student Chapter 
No. 57 had a membership of only 6 students four years ago. This 
year it has grown to 47 which is 100 per cent active participation 
of eligible students. MENC student membership is limited to 
junior and senior music education students on this campus. Varner 
M. Chance is chapter sponsor of this outstanding group which 
has participated in educational meetings, has met with other chap- 
ters, and attended the Illinois Music Educators Association state 
convention. 


Oklahoma College for Women (Chickasha) Student Chapter 
No. 460 schedules regular meetings once a month with special 
meetings held from time to time. Program subjects have included 
talks and discussion on requirements for music teachers. Two 
projects have been to send large delegations to the Oklahoma 
Music Educators Association convention and to the MENC 
Southwestern convention in Albuquerque. Robert Darnes is spon- 


sor of this chapter which has 22 members. 


Shenandoah College, Shenandoah Conservatory of Music 
(Winchester, Virginia) Student Chapter No. 283 held its annual 
reading clinic of new band music on March 10-11, 1961. Gordon 
Finlay was soloist and clinician. Also featured was a high school 
band concert and displays of educational material and musical 
instruments. The clinic was under the direction of Verne E. 
Collins, director of bands at the Shenandoah Conservatory. This 
outstanding event was held on the new Shenandoah campus 


Troy State College (Troy, Alabama) Student Chapter No. 
332 reports that its monthly meetings dealing with professional 
problems of music education have sparked great interest among 
the students. Olivia Rainer is sponsor of this group which has a 
total of 18 members. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute (Cookeville) Student Chap- 
ter No. 105 has selected as its principal project the preparation 
of a series of music educational radio programs to be used in the 
public schools of Tennessee. Over 20,000 students heard the 
Christmas program which began the series in December 1960. 
Many of the students attended the Tennessee Music Educators 
Association state convention February 23-25. Maurice Haste is 
chapter sponsor. 


MENC student mem- 
bers from Kansas 
State University, 
Manhattan, are 
shown with Morris 
Hayes, chapter spon- 
sor, at the MENC 
Southwestern Con- 
ference in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, 
held January 27-30, 
1 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
MASTER CLASSES 


so a solo and duo piano literature 
VRONSKY AND BABIN 
May 7-19 


The artists will present lecture-demonstrations in piano technique. 


. in vocal literature 


PIERRE BERNAC 
July 10-21 


The distinguished concert singer from Paris will instruct advanced 
students from the School of Music with all sessions open to the public. 


SUMMER SESSION FEATURES 


Guest Conductor, Northwestern University Summer Session 


WALTER HENDL 


Associate Conductor, Chicago Symphony 
Music Division, National High Schoo! Institute 
July 2—August 4 
Six-Week Summer Session for degree candidates and special students 
June 24—August 5 


Brochures and further information may be obtained from the 
School of Music Office, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 











UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


at College Park 


The DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, in cooperation with 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE and the COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


announces 


WORKSHOPS IN MUSIC Band, Chorus, String Ensemble JULY 10-21, 1961 


James Neilson, Director of Band Workshop * Margaret Hillis, Director of Choral Workshop 
Joel H. Berman, Conductor of String Ensemble 


Lectures, discussions, rehearsal techniques, ensemble problems, reading of new music. 
Two hours of graduate or undergraduate credit may be earned. 


High School Band, Chorus, and String Ensemble, composed of selected students, will be in residence. 
Daily rehearsals, demonstrations, and joint concert under Workshop directors. 


SUMMER SESSION, June 26-August 4, 1961 


Courses in Music Education, History and Literature, and Applied Music will be offered. 
Summer courses (six weeks) may be taken in conjunction with Workshop courses (two weeks). 
Summer faculty includes, in addition to workshop directors: 


Rose Marie Grentzer Hubert Henderson Charlton Meyer 
Bryce Jordan Mary deVermond Paul Traver 


For further information, write to: 
Homer Ulrich, Head, Dept. of Music, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 


Chapter 203 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
Chapter 10 


Chadron State College, Chadron, Nebraska 
Chapter 200 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Chapter 45 


DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 
Chapter 253 


Eastern New Mexico University (Portales, New Mexico) 
Student Chapter No. 203 is proud to list among its membership 
David Hall, a graduate student majoring in music education, who 
is the first student life member of Music Educators National Con- 
ference. Gail Shannon, Dean of Academic Affairs at the uni- 
versity, was the feature speaker for a chaptér meeting. An inter 
esting chapter project centers on a survey of campus musical 
taste. This survey stemmed fgpm the students’ concern about 
musical tastes in communities where they will teach. A second 
objective is to help develop a higher level of musical interest on 
the campus. Faculty sponsor for the group is Howard G. White, 
director of musicology and music education studies. Mr. White 
is a new faculty member, having previously been director of in- 
strumental music at Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 


Ohio State University (Columbus) Student Chapter No. 10 
has a record number of 91 students on its membership roles for 
this academic year. Their programs have centered around prob- 
lems facing graduates as they enter the music field. Programs 
have featured such subjects as the marching band, job placement, 
salaries and contracts, and recent graduates have returned with 
reports of their experiences in beginning their careers as music 
educators 


Montclair State College (Upper Montclair, New Jersey) Stu- 
dent Chapter No. 323 has sponsored workshops in composition, 
brass, woodwind, and vocal music with great success. The stu- 
dents have found this method so beneficial that a stringed instru- 
ment workshop is also being planned. In April an “MENC 
Assembly” will feature a musical work written by the composition 
group at the workshop; instrumental and vocal groups will per- 
form the pieces they worked on in the workshops. Louis E. 
Zerbe is chapter sponsor. 


Chadron State College (Chadron, Nebraska) Student Chapter 
No. 200 plans its monthly meetings to provide both professional 
enlightenment and entertainment. A language instructor talked on 
modern music; a music history class presented music of the 
Renaissance period; another meeting featured two students from 
American Samoa presenting music from their islands. Harry E 
Holmberg is sponsor of this active group. 


Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute) Student Chap- 
ter No. 45 has 81 members. Activities this year have included 
attendance at the state convention and a television production on 
a local station. James Barnes is sponsor of this active group 


Kent State University (Kent, Ohio) Student Chapter Number 

32 can boast of one of the largest and most active memberships 
in their area. The club which now has over 50 members has a 
strong membership drive each fall. Up-to-date records are kept 
on the activities of alumni, and a map pinpoints the location of all 
past members. An important annual event is a banquet sponsored 
by the club honoring alumni. 

The Fourth Annual Music Educator's Banquet was held re 
cently and was especially important because it marked the open- 
ing of the new Speech and Music Building. A special tour was 
arranged for returning alumni and guests, who were treated to a 
demonstration of the new organs by Richard Warner, head of the 
music department. Florence Harley, who has been instrumental 
in creating interest in the annual alumni banquet, helped the stu 
dents make a fine success of this year’s efforts. Featured speaker 
was Edith Keller, supervisor emeritus. A tradition of the ban 
quet is that each person introduces himself after the principal 
address. The banquet was climaxed by a concert in the new 
recital hall by the University orchestra and the MENC Glee 
Club 


Maryville College (Maryville, Tennessee) Student Chapter 
No. 383 reports interesting and informative programs this year 
One program, presented by Ann Myers, teacher of pre-school 
music at the college, discussed and demonstrated music techniques 
for four- and five-year-old children. Another meeting featured 
a report on madrigal singing and the chapter sight-read madrigals 
of various kinds. Music for recreational singing was the topic for 
January and each member lead his favorite songs of this type. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester, New York 


Howard Hanson, Director 


June 26 —SUMMER SESSION 1961— August 4 


Allen |. McHose, Director 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


William S. Larson, Chairman 


Everett Gates, Associate Chairman 


Tne summer session offers an unusually comprehensive program for the music educator. The courses 
are designed to meet the needs of those who wish to pursue undergraduate or graduate studies, to 
qualify for state certification, or merely to increase their competence in the area of their major inter- 


est—all in an atmosphere of live music making. 


> A distinguished resident and visiting 


summer session faculty 


> A comprehensive and complete cur- 


> 


riculum 

Spacious classrooms and practice 
facilities 

The magnificent Sibley Music Library 
Daily student recitals 

Lectures 


String, brass, and woodwind en- 
sembles 


DEGREES 


Degrees Stressing Research Studies 
Master of Arts with a major in Music Education 
Doctor of Philosophy with a major in Music Education 


, 
> 
> 


Large ensembles —- band, orchestra 
and chorus 


Panel discussions of current trends in 
music education led by well-known 
music educators 


Five Eastman Chamber Symphony 
concerts 


Faculty recitals 
Attractive resiclence halls 


Recreational facilities 


Degrees Stressing Professional Studies and Applied Music 
Master of Music with a major in Music Education 
Doctor of Musical Arts with a major in Music Education 
Bachelor of Music with a major in Music Education 





EASTMAN SCHOOL OF 


The Departments of Music Education and Applied Music 
Announce .7 TWO-WEEK 


BRASS INSTITUTE WOODWIND INSTITUTE 


Music Ed. 225 Music Ed. 229 
June 26 to July 7 July 10 to July 21 


STRING INSTITUTE 


Music Ed. 237 
July 24 to August 4 


> Each Institute carries three hours of credit. 


> Each Institute is a regular summer session course offered under the 
direction of the Division of Graduate Professional Studies. 


> It is not necessary to be enrolled in the six-week summer session 
to take advantage of the two-week Institutes. 


The Program 

Twenty hours in studying an instrument which is not your major instrument 

Ten hours in small ensembles in which you participate on your major instrument 
Eight hours in large ensemble in which you participate on your major instrument 
Ten hours in Instrumental Technic Seminar under the direction of the Artist Faculty 
Twenty hours in minor instrument repair and maintenance 


VOICE AND VOCAL ENSEMBLE INSTITUTE 


Music Ed. 243 
July 24 to August 4 
Credit, three hours 


The Program 


Observation Teaching, followed by seminar discussion led by the voice faculty 
Repertoire and Diction Seminars, led by the voice faculty 

Dramatic Production and Scenic Design 

Stage Presence, Deportment, and Operatic Technique 

Choral Techniques and Materials 

Choral Conducting Laboratory—chorus of fifty voices 





A MUSIC EDUCATION FORUM 
Morning—July 7—Afternoon 


Guests—Dr. Joseph Saetveit and Mrs. Oleta Benn 
Panel on “The Teaching of Elementary and Junior High School Music” 
Panel on “Teacher Training” 
The panels are composed of guest lecturers and summer faculty 














MUSIC SUMMER SESSION 


INSTRUMENTAL INSTITUTES 


The Third Annual The Third Annual 


ARRANGERS’ LABORATORY SAXOPHONE INSTITUTE 
INSTITUTE July 10 through July 21 


July 10 through July 21 Applied Music 220. Credit, two hours 


Composition 210. Credit, three hours 
Under the Direction of 


SIGURD RASCHER 


Under the Direction of 


RAY WRIGHT 
An unusual opportunity to study with an outst g saxop 


Chief Arranger ot Redie City Music Hall virtuoso, teacher, and scholar. Two weeks filled with activities, as 





A unique opportunity for the arranger or music educator. Each follows: 


score performed and recorded for discussion and criticism. 
Instruction on the Saxophone 
Dance Band and Combos P 


Large Recording Orchestra 
Marching Band and Concert Bend 
Small Broadcasting Orchestra Seminars 


Saxophone Ensembles 
New Music for the Saxophone 


The Fourth Annual 
STRING TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP 
July 24 to July 28 
Credit, one hour 
JOHN CELENTANO, Director 


This Workshop is offered for those who cannot attend 
the six-week session or the two-week String Institute. 


Write for the brochure describing the String 
Teachers’ Workshop. Use the cut-out below. 


Send for a specially prepared description of each Institute 
and the String Teachers’ Workshop. Full Name 


Check the ones in which you are interested: 


] BRASS INSTITUTE 
WOODWIND INSTITIUTE City ond State 
| STRING INSTITUTE Mail this cut-out to: 
ARRANGERS’ LABORATORY INSTITUTE Mr. Edward Easley 
SAXOPHONE INSTITUTE So er eee 


Eastman School of Music 


STRING TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP Rochester 4, New York 


Street 





EASTMAN SCHOOL O 


THE REGULAR SIX-WEEK SESSION 


The Department of Music Education offers courses in elementary, junior and senior high school methods, voice class, 
and choral conducting. In the elementary methods course, approximately 130 children will participate in the program. 
The course in choral material and conducting will have a laboratory chorus of fifty members. 


Howard Hinga Mcriowe Smith Private Vocal Instructors 


Elementary School Methods Voice Class Julius Huehn 

Junior High School Methods Choral Materials and Anno Kaskas 

Senior High School Methods Conducting Leroy Morlock 
Vocal Methods Leonard Treash 


. , 7 
' Tr ry tal _ourse 


The summer session instrumental faculty is composed of artist teachers who have a special interest in the music 
educator. Each one is a distinguished performer, and many will appear during the summer in solo end chamber 
music recitals or with the Eastman Chamber Symphony Orchestra. Among their former students are solo players 
in our leading orchestras, prominent music supervisors, and eminent college and university teachers. uch teacher 
is well qualified to give special attention to the individual needs of the music educator. 


Private Instruction—Methods and Materials—Seminars—Ensembles—Institutes 


THE FACULTY 
String Department 


VIOLIN VIOLA DOUBLE BASS VIOLONCELLO HARP 

Millard Taylor William Primrose Armand Russell Ronald Leonard Eileen Malone 
John Celentano Everett Gotes 

Karl Van Hoesen 


Woodwind, Brass, and Percussion Department 


FLUTE TUBA, EUPHONIUM, BARITONE TRUMPET HORN 
oa iano Donald Knaub Edwin Betts Clare Van Norman 
onn omas . 

OBOE AND ENGLISH HORN Cavuayae pencuanoe 
CLARINET Daniel Stolper Charles Starke 
William Osseck Soha Bock 
Anthony Bruno SAXOPHONE TROMBONE 


BASSOON Sigurd Rascher, July 10-21 Emory Remington 
Donald Knaub 
Edgar Kirk 


> 


The Eastman School summer session offers one of the finest specialized programs in conducting. The students work 
with live organizations from the very beginning of their study of conducting. In addition, the large collection of 
scores and records in the Sibley Music Library is available for supplementary study. The repertoire includes material 
for the elementary school ensembles to the mature ensembles. Those attending the summer session who are wind or 
string players will have the opportunity to participate in the ensembles. 


THE FACULTY 


String Orchestra Karl Van Hoesen Band.. Frederick Fennell 
Orchestra Frederick Fennell Wind Ensemble Frederick Fennell 
Choruses. Herman Genhart and Marlowe Smith 


The summer session will offer courses in materials and conducting for band, orchestra and chorus. 


parr 


Specialized study in ensemble playing and chamber music is available as follows: 


String Ensemble John Celentano ES Frederick Fennell 

Woodwind Ensemble Edgar Kirk String Orchestra Karl Van Hoesen 

Brass Ensemble Emory Remington Orchestra... Frederick Fennell 
Chorus Herman Genhart and Marlowe Smith 


AL COURSES red by the Graduate School in Music Education 


William 5S. Larson Everett Gates 


Psychology of Music Science and Music Education 

Tests and Measurements Instrumental Technic Seminar 
Seminar in Music Education Vocal Technic Seminar 

Research Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education 





USIC SUMMER SESSION 


Piano and Organ 
Those students of music education whose major applied music is piano or organ will study privately under the regular 
Eastman School of Music faculty. The summer session will offer courses in Piano Methods and Piano Class Methods. 


PIANO ORGAN 


Gladys Leventon David Craighead 
Norman Peterson 


Armand Basile 
Jose Echaniz Harry Watts 
Wollace Gray Harold Weiss 
Piano Methods Harry Watts 
Piano Class Methods Wallace Gray 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING ELECTIVES 


Composition 

The Eastman School of Music offers an unusual faculty and program in composition. Courses will range from 
beginning composition to the graduate school seminar in composition. Student compositions written during the 
summer session will be given performance. During the past six summer sessions some one hundred twenty-five student 
works have been performed by the Eastman Chamber Symphony Orchestra, under ihe direction of Dr. Fennell. 


The faculty for the summer session will be: 


Wayne Barlow Thomas Canning Herbert Elwell Henry Cowell Bernard Rogers 


Theory 

For the summer session of 1961 the Eastman School’s department of theory will offer all regular undergraduate and 
graduate courses: first- and second-year theory, counterpoint, orchestration, contemporary styles, acoustics, pedagogy 
of theory, and analytical technic. The summer session will be staffed by the regular theory faculty of the Eastman 


School: 
Allen McHose Lyndol Mitchell 


Wayne Barlow Thomas Canning David Geppert 
Elvera Wonderlich 


Eugene Selhorst Robert Sutton Verne Thompson Donald White 


History of Music, Musicology, Music Criticism 


Historical Survey Robert Cowden 


M. Alfred Bichsel 


Musicology 
Herbert Elwell 


Music Criticism 


Music Literature and Church Music 


Piano Literature Verne Thompson 


Verne Thompson 
Eugene Selhorst 
M. Alfred Bichsel 


Music Literature 
Music Literature Seminar 
Church Music Seminar 





INFORMATION 











For information concerning the Institutes, use the cut-out on page 75. 
For information concerning the explanation of degrees and courses, ask for the Eastman School of Music bulletin. 


Write to: Edward Easley 


Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester 4, New York 





SUMMER 
SESSION 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


* 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Special Courses in Music and Music Education 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 12—July 15 July 17—August 19 


*. 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 717 Johnston Hall 


EARN 


See Europe creoirs 


KNOW THE PEOPLE 
through their arts. 


Thrill to Festivals, 
Music, Art, Theater; 
vw de the finest sight- 

with spec. 


a. 9 major coun- 
tries & festivals. 


INSPIRATION FOR TEACHING, 
Beethoven in Bonn; Wagner, Bay- 
reuth; Mozart, Salzburg; Strauss, 
Vienna; Shakespeare, Michelangelo 

. renew your spirit through great 
minds and spirits of the past. Take 
photos, tapes. 


YOUR PERFECT VACATION: Care- 
free touring with other congenial 
adults, relaxation, free time, thrift 
travel by jet, deluxe coach, train, 
inland steamer. First Class arr. by 
Cartan Travel, for health & comfort. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT, 
gain world outlook, deeper apprecia- 
tion, on-the-spot learning under Col- 
lege Leadership. Six units available, 
optional course. 


“VIENNA FIRST,” ISME Assembly if 
desired, join tour later. Ask for spe- 
cial details. 


THREE TOURS, to meet your needs: 
“Super Seven” Weeks, my 9th Music 
& Art Tour, from NYC, July 8-Aug. 


24, or 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA “Festive Five” Weeks, Sunny South, 


June 17-July 20, Dr. Wendell Otey. 


“Romantic Nerth”, July 23-Aug. 24, 
Larry Barr. 





WRITE NOW, or ask your agent, Folder M.E. 


Dr. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-ME, California 


Chicago Musical College 
OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Six-week Summer Session 











OFAN a C1 — 
college of 
FINE ARTS 


INSTRUMENTAL 
VOICE - COMPOSITION 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
BFA and MFA degrees 


catalog 44 Camegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


June 26 to August 4, 1961 


IN RESIDENCE 
THIS SUMMER 
Saul Dorfman 
Rudolph Ganz 
Morris Gomberg 
Victor Hardt 
Karel Jirak 
Esther LaBerge 
Robert Long 
Robert Reuter 


The summer program is geared to 

help you as a music educator: 
Vocal and Instrumental Work- 
shops; Special Courses in Theory 
and Literature; Training in Com- 
position and Conducting. 





Write for Summer Bulletin 





University of Hawaii 


Harvey Ringel SUMMER SESSION 
Hans Tischler June 26 to August 4 


and others Pacific and Asian Courses include: 


Music of the Far East 
430 S. Michigan Pacific and Asian Music 
n n 
Ave., Chicago 5 Filipino Dance and its Music 
Illinois Korean Dance and its Music 
Japanese Dance and its Music 
Hawaiian Chant 
Also courses in Music Literature, Education 
and Applied Music 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 


Looting north on 
Michi; Boulevard 
with sevelt U. 
Building at left. 
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ANNOUNCING 


INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY 
of National Music Camp 


combining 
A College Preparatory Academic Program 
with highly specialized program in 


ART e DRAMA 
including 


SUPERB YOUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


National Music Camp Standards, Motivation and Facilities 
Extended to Academic Field 
Grades 9, 10, I! (first year) Grades 8, 9, 10, II, 12 (second year) 


OPENING YEAR: September 10, 1961 thru June 9, 1962 


For detailed announcement and application forms address 


JOSEPH E. MADDY, PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 











ITHACA COLLEGE 
School of Music 


ITHACA, N.Y. 
CRAIG McHENRY, Dean 
Y SUMMER INTERSESSION WORKSHOPS 
Band Choral General Music Strings 
2 weeks—June 27 through July 7 


FOR TEACHERS...Degree and In-Service Credit 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS (Jr. & Sr. year) 
Daily band, choir, string orchestra rehearsals 
Chamber music, ensembles and technique classes 
Demonstrations, seminars and sight-reading sessions 
Resident and Guest Faculty: 
George Andrix Warren Benson Richard C. Berg 
Alcestis Bishop E. Bertram Briess Robert Campbell 
Don Crai , Cleveland Howard 
Phil Klein’ mangoes: mest Robert Perry 
Leonard B. Smith Donald McGinnis Don Wells 
Helene Wickstrom Peggy Stone Carl Wickstrom 


Y EUROPEAN MUSIC TOUR—June 30-August 30 
Y REGULAR 6-WEEK SUMMER SESSION—July 10-August 18 


For brochures on details write: Director of Graduate Studies or 
School of Music 





April-May, 


ly ineteen Sixty-one 

















WAYNE 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


+ 


1961 SUMMER SESSION 
June 26 — August 4 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 


SUMMER BAND SCHOOL 


with clinic band and instrumental workshop 


SUMMER CHORAL SCHOOL 


with clinic choir and choral workshop 


+ 


For Bulletins, write to: 
Department of Music Education 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








5 SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 


for 
Vocal—Choral Teachers 
offered by the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS of SINGING 


+ 


Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 
July 30 through August 4 
Director, Melvin H. Geist 


San Francisco State College 
Son Francisco, California 
June 18 through 23 
Director, John Tegnel! 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
August 6 through I! 
Director, Jessie M. Perry 


Conservatory of the University 
of Kansas City, Missouri 
. July 23 through 28 
Director, Hardin Van Deursen 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 
August 13 through 18 
Director, Pau! Peterson 


— 


Tuition: $30 for five-day work- 
shop. Housing and meals avail- 
able at very reasonable cost. 


Curriculum: All aspects of singing for 
every level of teaching. Nationally known 
faculty members. 


For additional information, 
write Director of any 
Workshop, or 


WILLIAM VENNARD 


Director of Workshops, NATS 


University of Southern 
California 


Los Angeles 7, California 





26th Season 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Albert Aiphin, Dir. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


s T Foll T 
june 26-Aeg. 5 Member of Notional Association of Schools of Music Sept. 18 











FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


Eastern Ky. State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


For High School Students 
4 WEEKS 


$100.00 ALL EXPENSES 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
June 18-July 15, 1961 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 
Write: 

James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 
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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF 
MUSIC DEGREES 


in All Fields 


DIPLOMA AND ARTIST’S DIPLOMA 
in Applied Music 


FACULTY includes Principals of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Performing organizations include 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE 
ORATORIO CHORUS 

A CAPPELLA CHOIR 

OPERA 


Write to the Dean for information 
regarding admission and scholarships 


290 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Music Edueators’ 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


June 13-August 12, 196] 


Participate in the confereuces of 


« The International Society for 
Music Education, Vienna 


The Jugoslavian Music Educators 
Society, Ljubljana 

The Workshop for Youth and 
School Music, Salzburg 


Visit classes in school music and 
attend concerts and opera in Am- 
sterdam, Cologne, Munich, Dub- 
rovnik, Zurich, Lucerne 


Six quarter hours credit if desired 
$1395 from New York 


Write tour director 


Dr. E. A. Cykler 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 





PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


PETER MENNIN, Director 


The Peabody, oldest privately endowed school of 
music in the United States, with its distinguished 
faculty of artist-teachers, offers complete training 
in all branches of music. 


Applied Music ¢ Composition and Theory ¢ Opera 
Music Education ¢ Church Music 


Degrees offered: 


B. Mus., M. Mus., Certificate, Artist Diploma 


Academic Affiliation with The Johns Hopkins 
University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. 


Summer Session: June 19 through July 28 


Write for Catalog: 
The Registrar: 11 East Mt. Vernon Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Member, National Association of Scheels of Music, and Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 




















Westminster Choir College 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Founded by John Finley Williamson 
Announces its 


SUMMER VOCAL CAMP 


For High School Students 
Princeton, N.J. 


| July 3-22, 1961 


James B. McKeever, Director 
+ 
| Address inquiries to: The Registrar 











April-May, Nineteen Sixty-one 




















MUSIC AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 1961 


May 29—July 7 


July 10—August 18 


Over forty music courses in the areas of music education, applied 
music, music history and literature, theory and composition, with 
Summer Chorus, Band, and Orchestra. 


SPECIAL TWO-WEEK SESSIONS 


Band Conductors Forum: June 26—July 8 


Lee Chrisman, Director 


Choral Conductors Forum: July 10—July 21 


Allen Lannom, Director 


For special bulletin write: Director of Summer Term, Boston University, 705 Common- 


wealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 





The 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Department of Music 


1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Regular 8-week term: 
June 19—August 11 


Guest faculty: 
Harold Bachman 
Band 


Dr. Lara Hoggard 
Choral Workshop 


Dr. Maurine Timmerman 
Music Education 


Distinguished series of concerts in the 
Inland Empire Summer Music Festival 


Summer Music Camp 
for high school students: 


June 19—July 7 


For bulletins and information write: 


Department of Music 
Summer Program 
University of idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 











STANFORD UNIVERSITY - DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


1961 SUMMER SESSION 


June 26—August 19 


Graduate courses offered leading to the 
M.A., Ph.D. Ed.D., and D.M.A. degrees 


CHORAL WORKSHOP 

COLLOQUIUM IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
SUMMER YOUTH ORCHESTRA 
RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE INSTITUTE 


For further information write 


HERBERT B. NANNEY, Acting Executive Head 


June 26-July 25 

June 26-July 22 
July 23-August 6 
July 24-August 19 


Department of Music, Stanford University Stanford, California 








SINGING CITY 
announced 


TWO SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


IN THE CHORAL ART 
on beautiful 40-ccre campus of Crozer 
Seminary 13 miles from Philadelphia 
1. Aagust 7-13, 1961 
Choral and Conducting Techniques for the 
School and Church Musician 
Elaine Brown 
and Staff 
2. August 14 through 23, 1961 
Coordinated Study and Rehearsal of the Pas- 
sion According to St. John by J. S. Bach for 
Conductors, Singers and instrumentalists 
Elaine Brown and Julius Herford 
Co-directors 


For further information, write 
SINGING CITY 
35 South 9th Street 


Philadeiphia 7 Peansylvania 











Complete degree pt gre leading to: Bachelor's and Master's degrees im music 
education; Bachelor of Music; Master of Music. 
Professional faculty of 29 teachers and resident artists 
Annual workshops in all areas 
Curriculum includes 
@ Music education 
® Sacred music 
@ All applied fields 
@ Theory and composition 
Annual Contemporary Music Festival, May 1-8, 196! 
Vincent Persichetti, Guest Composer and Lecturer 


J. Reger Miller, Dean, School of Music 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY — DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





BAND UNIFORMS: Ninety used dark 
green heavy gabardine capes, gold satin 
lined. Matching zipper pants, one inch gold 
stripe on legs. Pershing type hats. Jr-Sr. 
high sizes. Lot sale desired. State offer: 


GILBERT B. PEARSON 
F. D. Roosevelt High School 
Hyde Park, N.Y. 














TEACHERS WANTED 


Man and woman for summer Music Col- 
ony in White Mountains. 


Vocal & Instrumenta/ 
Box 105 Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


School of Music 


Presents 


WILFRED C. BAIN, DEAN 


9 Conference Workshops 
for School Music Teachers and Elementary Classroom Teachers 


JUNE 19-30 


Workshop for School Operetta Producers 


JULY 5-14 


Workshop for School Choruses. High school vocal 
problems and various choral procedures presented in 


practical terms. 


School Orchestra Workshop. Development in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, efficient teaching of 


strings. 


Music in American Schools Today: 
JULY 17-28 Music for Early Childhood 
JULY 24-AUG. 4 Music for Middle Childhood 
JULY 17-28 Music in Junior High School 


JULY 24-28 
School Bands Conference. Development and _per- 
formance improvement at all levels. 


JULY 31-AUG. 4 
Football Shows and Marching Band Techniques 


AUGUST 6-13—School Dance Bands Workshop (a part of the Stan Kenton Clinic) 


Teaching staff will include members of the Indiana University music education faculty, 
specialists from music faculty and other divisions, and visiting clinicians 


For full information please write Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of Music 


Indiana University, Bloomington 





Summer Youth Music School 
AUGUST 13-27, 1961 


GUEST CONDUCTORS: 


John Chrusciel, Counseling 


(Room, board, tuition, recreation) 


For information write to: 


U 


UNIVERSITY OF 


for Musical Teen-agers 


Allan Bone, Orchestra 
Donald E. McGinnis, Band 
Harry R. Wilson, Chorus 


and Recreation 


Largest of its kind 
on the Eastern Seaboard 


Total Cost—$100.00 


Department of Music 
niversity of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 








ailvig, 


1 





[a College of Music——=> 


Moshe Paranov, Pres. 
Bachelors and Masters Degrees 
Special courses, all fields of 
music study — write catalog 


Hartford Connecticut 





Northeast Louisiana State College 


YOUTH MUSIC FESTIVAL 


senior high school students 


JUNE 12 — JUNE 24 


— Jazz Ensemble 


For junior - 


Band Orchestra — Chorus 
Classes in conducting, theory, instruments, ensemble playing 
Clinics and workshops for directors, teachers, students 
Faculty of 25 including Mark Hindsley, Butler Eitel, Charles Peters, Walter 
Dahlin, Joe Barry Mullins, John F. Sawyer, Davis Bingham, Barbara Emminger 
Twirling and Cheerleading schools 
Modern air-conditioned facilities 
for further information write 
Harry M. Lemert, Dean, Division of Fine Arts 
Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe, Louisiana 














he University of Hartford— 


April-May, Nineteen Sixty-one 


CARNEGIE College of Fine Arts 
SUMMER STUDY IN MUSIC 


Starts June 26 
Graduate Subjects Degree Programs 
Instrumental Music for High School Students 
Pre-College Program 
Write DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 








Announces Two Exciting Offerings: 





with HUGH ROSS 


opera in Cincinnati. 











1 SUMMER CHORAL CONFERENCE 


(3 DAYS) 


® Lectures on effectual rules of diction and reading music, choral 
color, conducting techniques, use of instrumental ensembles, 
new repertoire, varied uses of choral groups. 


® Conference Choir for demonstration. 


JUNE 19 thru JUNE 21, 1961 


? SUMMER OPERA LABORATORY 
with DINO YANNOPOULOS 


Lectures on production, staging, lighting, and administration 
of operatic and dramatic presentations. 


Practical experience with the Cincinnati Summer Opera. 


Tickets to all performances of a brilliant summer season of 
JUNE 19 thru JULY 21, 196! 
Graduate or Undergraduate Credits, if desired. 


FOR BULLETIN DESCRIBING THESE UNIQUE OFFERINGS WRITE: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Cincinnati 19, Ohio 














SUMMER PROGRAM for CHURCH MUSICIANS 
 caeenasteadaiiiametiaienenimaaaaaaamiane 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


* COMPOSITION COURSES under an outstand 
ing composer of church musi 


* GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP slanted toward 
Associate and Fellow degree examinations, 
American Guild of Organists 


* SACRED CHORAL LITERATURE; an historical 


survey 


* CONDUCTING CHURCH MUSIC; conducting, 
score reading, choral problems, practical rep 
ertory, et 


All facilities of the University’s Music Depart- 
ment, including excellent practice facilities are 
available to enrollees. The Musical Arts Depart 
ment of the Cleveland Museum of Art will sup 
plement the program by a series of organ recitals. 


For further information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSION 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2040 Adelbert Road + Cleveland 6, Ohio 


JUNE 19 TO 
JULY 28, 1961 


VISITING FACULTY 
MEMBER 


GEORGE MEAD 
Organist of Old Trinity 
Church, N. Y. City and vice 
president of the American 


Guild of Organists 


WALTER BLODGETT 


Associate Professor of Music, 
Curator of Musical Arts 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
Director of the Program for 


Church Musicians 
> > > 
8 Special Seminars in 


related subjects, led by 
notable authorities. 


SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


July 16-19 
the 
School of Music 


and 


Alexander Capurso, director 
present three concerts by 


ELEANOR STEBER 
and the 


Round Table Conferences 
July 17-21 


with lectures by: 
Milton Babbitt 


Howard Murphy 
Eleanor Steber 
Hugh Ross 


Bruce Foote 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1961 
July 5-August 11 
August 14-September 15 
a comprehensive list of grad- 


uate and undergraduate 
courses in al! areas of music 


Write: Director 


Box 200, School of Music 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 














Second Annual 


IOWA MUSIC ARTS TOUR 


July 19-August 10 


Fly TWA JETSTREAM 


Special Fine Arts Tour featuring 
Opera and Concerts at Bayreuth, 
Vienna, Salzburg, Florence, Rome, 
Paris, London, Stratford, Glynde- 
bourne, Bregenz, Coblenz and others. 
Inquire: Miss Betty Assistant 
Professor of Music, The University 
of Iowa at lowa City, or the Col- 
lege City Travel Service, Stuart 
Hotel, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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Sixteenth Annual 
Pacific Music Camp 


University of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


* 


June 18 to J July 13 


Suan at its hes 
Amazingly lew cost 
A great staff 


o 


Senior High School Division 

Cellege And Graduate Division 

Junior High School Divisi 
Special One-Week Camps 


Chorus: July 5-11 


Orchestra: July 6-12 
July 13-19 


Band: June 21-27 
June 28-July 4 


a 


For complete information write: 


Pacific Music Camp 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE PACIFIC 


Stockton 4, California 





It untime to plan jor dscommmer ! 


attend the 9th consecutive 
Master Class in Choral Conducting 


by 
PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


Internationally known Choral Director 
and Conductor 


July 10-14, 1961 at JUDSON HALL 
(Air-Conditioned) 
165 West 57th St., New York City 


5 DAYS—10:00 A.M. to 1 P.M.—ONLY $30.00 


What a rewarding opportunity to combi timulating study with the summer magic of a 
vacation in New York! Discover for yourself why Dr. Wilhousky is recognized as one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on choral conducting and public school music. Whether you 
are an experienced choral director or teacher, let him help you solve the problems that are 
confronting you. Hear him personally ovtline val that will help you 
develop and expand the voices of your chorus—whether omateur or experienced. 








IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED 


How to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing. 

How to analyze the vocal possibilities of each student and assign him to the appro 
priate section. 

How to teach the students to sing without physical effort or strain, to always produce a 
beautiful tone and develop clear and natural enunciation. 

How to help the students feel and understand the emotional significance and rhythmical 
structure of the composition. 

How to choose effective and appropriate choral literature. 


addition there'll be time to discuss your own personal choral group problems. 


Make your reservation now! Fill out this coupoh and mail it today. 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 1961 MASTER CLASS 
62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
Fill Dept. 2 


out this 


DATE 
| desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting to be held 
July 10-14, 1961 (Monday thru Friday at Judson Hall, 165 West 
57th St., New York City). | am sending a check (or Money Order) 
herewith. 
[-] $30.00 for the entire week of compact sessions 
[_} $10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person 


(Please make checks payable to Wilhousky Master Class.) 


registration 
form and 
mail 
today! NAME. 
STREET AND NUMBER 


UR in tctitieniemiin 
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MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


1961 Summer Session—June 12-August 18 
Two five-week sessions and workshops 


MUSIC CAMP and WORKSHOP IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
July 23 to August 4 


LARA HOGGARD, Guest Conductor 


Address inquiries to: Luther A. Richman, Dean, 
School of Fine Arts, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 
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@ Completely Adjustable 

to All Playing Positions 
@ Tubular Steel Construction 
@ Ideal for Instrument 


Storage : 
" WENGER 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 


13 Wenger Bidg., Owatonna, Minn. 


» of outstanding 
quality and wear- 
ing ease, styled 
with grace and 
dignity from ex- 

cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 
CONFIRMATION 


ROBE RENTALS 
We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 


Thomas A. PETERSON Company 


Dept. M-4 S01 East 33rd Street 
Kansas C 9, Missourt 
Telephone — JEfferson 1-0268 





FREE MUSIC PACKAGE 


For PIANO TEACHERS 


Robert Whitford, America's famous authority 
on music education, gives you his million 
dollar ideas for top success in piano teach- 
ing. You can be the leading piano teacher 
in your community. Prestige, the finest stu- 
dents, and a higher income, all can be yours 


Write Dept. E now. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
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Festivals - 


Workshops 


Summer Schools 





LISTED IN THIS SECTION are 
some of the festivals, workshops, 
and summer schools scheduled for 
1961. While this list is a minute 
portion of all such events, it is a 
fair sampling to indicate the 
enormous opportunities that are 
available to music educators every- 
where. 


STRING CONGRESS. The third annual 
American Federation of Musicians String 
Congress will bring 100 talented young 
string instrumentalists to Michigan 
State University campus, East Lansing, 
Michigan, on June 18, 1961 for an 
eight-week scholarship course in cham- 
ber music and symphony orchestra 
repertoire, according to an announcement 
by Herman Kenin, president of the 
musicans’ union. Plans for the third year 
of the Congress, which provides direct 
assistance to talented youths planning 
eareers in serious music, were completed 
in February by the AFM’s International 
Executive Board which met in Tucson, 
Arizona. Stanley Ballard, the union’s 
international secretary who will again be 
project director of the Congress, reported 
that a distinguished faculty, headed by 
Paul Oberg, Minneapolis, as dean, and 
Thor Johnson, Chicago, as conductor, has 
been assembled. The teaching staff in- 
cludes Warren Benfield, double bass, 
Chicago Symphony; Rafael Druian, con- 
certmaster, Cleveland orchestra; Hyman 
Goodman, concertmaster, Toronto Sym- 
phony; Frank Houser, concertmaster, 
San Francisco Symphony; Louis Krasner, 
professor of violin and chamber music, 
Syracuse University; William Lincer, 
solo viola, New York Philharmonic; 
Lorne Munroe, solo cellist, Philadelphia 
orchestra; Mishel Piastro, former con- 
certmaster, New York Philharmonic and 
conductor of the Longines Symphonette: 
and Theodore Salzman, solo cellist, Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. 

The student body of the Congress will 
comprise 100 winners of auditions con- 
ducted by participating Locals of the 
musicians’ union which contribute $300 
scholarships. Free round trip transporta- 
tion, room, board and tuition fees are 
provided each winner. Competitive 
auditions in the areas of participating 
Locals throughout the United States and 
Canada will be completed by May 20 and 
winners will be known by May 25. Boys 
and girls (ages 15-21) desiring to com- 
pete for the scholarships should inquire 
of the AFM Local nearest their homes. 

Many participants in the two previous 
String Congresses—the first held in 
Oklahoma and last year’s in Puerto Rico 

have won audition calls from directors 
of professional symphony organizations 
and chamber music groups. This year’s 
winners, may arrange on their own 
responsibility in their spare time, to take 
college credit courses at the University. 


THE AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ WORK- 
SHOP IN CONTEMPORARY MUSIC will 
be held at the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music, San Francisco, California, 
June 12-16, 1961. The workshop is de- 
signed to give the music of today a 
forum for expression; keep alive the 
spirit of creative research for new ways 
of musical thinking; encourage, support, 
and bring to public attention new cre- 
ative endeavors; provide musicians and 
listeners with the unusual experience of 
participating in the study and rehearsal 
of new works for polished performance. 


THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORK. 
SHOP will this year offer firms in the 
field of music education the opportunity 
to meet with music educators attending 
the summer school. In addition to pro- 
viding each exhibiting firm display space 
and freeing a two-hour period in the 
daily program for visiting exhibits, each 
firm can make an individual presenta- 
tion of 15 minutes before the entire 
Workshop. The workshops will include 
band instrumental (June 25-July 7), 
youth choral (July 2-7), two basic choral 
(July 9-14 and July 23-28), two advanced 
choral (July 16-21 and July 30-August 
4), one sacred music (August 6-11), and 
one elementary music education (August 
13-18). 

The Workshop will again be held in 
the Pocono Mountains at Delaware Water 
Gap, Pennsylvania. 


ORCHESTRA WORKSHOPS. Broadcast 
Music, Inc., will for the fifth consecutive 
year join the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League in cosponsoring a series 
of workshops at the annual ASOL con- 
vention to be held in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, June 21-24, 1961. The Musicians’ 
Workshops provide symphony orchestra 
members with an opportunity to become 
acquainted with major orchestra instru- 
mentalists, to participate in their classes, 
and to seek counsel with them on tech- 
nical problems. During the past four 
years, members of 121 symphony orches- 
tras have attended the ASOL-BMI Work- 
shops. 


CHAMBER MUSIC WORKSHOP. The 
Fine Arts Quartet now in residence at 
the Music Center of the North Shore, 
Winnetka, Illinois, will hold a workshop 
there for organized quartets, teachers, 
and student groups June 8-16, 1961. The 
Fine Arts Quartet will coach and demon- 
strate as a unit. The Quartet will return 
from their third European tour in May 
to prepare for the workshop; in August 
they leave for concerts in Australia and 
southeast Asia. For a brochure on this 
workshop, write to the Music Center of 
the North Shore, 300 Green Bay Road, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


WALTER HENDL will be guest con- 
ductor of the Northwestern University 
Summer Orchestra June 27 through July 
13, 1961. Mr. Hendl, associate conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will 
also conduct the summer high school 
orchestra the week of July 10. 


CHURCH MUSIC WORKSHOP. A charch 
music workshop will be held July 24-28, 
1961 on the campus of the University of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. Aus- 
tin Lovelace, Clarence Mader, Richard 
and Muriel Alford, and Charles Fisher 
will be responsible for the sessions that 
include choral conducting, workshop 
chorus, hymnology, church music ad- 
ministration, and other such subjects. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to School of Music, University of 
Puget Sound. 


BERNARD FITZGERALD, band director 
and composer from the University of 
Kentucky, will be guest band conductor 
and teacher at the first Sacramento State 
College Summer Music Camp, Sacra- 
mento, California, July 3-August 11, 1961. 
C. Robert Zimmerman, director of choral 
music at Linfield College in Oregon, will 
be guest conductor of a choral perform- 
ing group organized from choral singers 
attending the camp. The camp is open to 
high school and college music students 
and to music teachers and supervisors. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
The first “East-West Music Encounter” 
will be held in Tokyo April 17 through 
May 6, 1961, inaugurating an annual 
series of cultural events designed to 
promote mutual understanding and ex- 
change of Eastern and Western music. 
The New York Philharmonic conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein, The Juilliard 
String Quartet, and violinist Isaac Stern 
will represent the United States in the 
premier performances. Musical groups 
from at least seven other nations will 
perform in the Tokyo Metropolitan Festi- 
val Hall now nearing completion. The 
“East-West Music Encounter” will be 
sponsored jointly by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, the Metropolitan 
Government of Tokyo and the Society 
for International Cultural Exchange of 
Japan. A primary aim will be to discover 
the aesthetic principle which binds all 
music through comparison of regional 
and racial musical traditions. 


FESTIVAL IN STOCKHOLM. Van 
Cliburn will play Tchaikovsky’s piano 
concerto and Birgit Nilsson will appear 
in “Don Giovanni” at the 1961 Stockholm 
Festival June 4-16, 1961. Other dis- 
tinguished guest artists will include 
Jevgenij Mravinsky, conductor of the 
Leningrad Symphony Orchestra; pianist 
Claudio Arrau; tenor Nicolai Gedda; 
and the Quartetto Italiano. Several 
Swedish singers who perform at the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will also 
appear. The Stockholm Festival forms a 
link in the Scandinavian Festival, the 
other festival cities being Copenhagen, 
Bergen, and Helsinki. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
MUSIC to be held in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, August 3-27, 1961, will feature a 
special course in interpretation for con- 
ductors under the direction of Rafael 
Kubelik. World renowned orchestra con- 
ductors and soloists will participate in 
the Festival. 


BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. The 1961 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, Germany, 
will feature 28 performances of eight 
operas. Conductors will include Wolf- 
gang Sawallisch, Hans Knappertsbusch, 
and Rudolf Kempe. Productions will be 
staged by Wolfgang and Wieland Wag- 
ner. Opening performance is scheduled 
for July 23; final performance, August 
25. Scheduled operas include Tannhaeus- 
er, The Flying Dutchman, Parsifal, Die 
Meistersinger von Nuernberg, and the 
four operas of the “Ring.” 


NYU IN EUROPE. New York University 
with the aid of the Netherland Universi- 
ties Foundation for International Co- 
operation announces the second summer 
session in Europe at the University of 
Leiden, July 10-August 18, 1961. Lectures 
will be given in English, and the six- 
week academic session can be applied 
to graduate or undergraduate credit. 
Courses offered include The Theory of 
Comparative Literature, The Modern 
European Drama, Trends of European 
Thought Since 1918, Seventeenth-Century 
European Art, The European Common 
Market, Its Politics and Economics. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Seymour L. Flaxman, director, New 
York University Summer Session in 
Europe, University College of Arts and 
Science, New York University, University 
Heights, New York 53, New York. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL will be held in Washington, 
D.C., April 22-30, 1961. Performing groups 
will include the Eastman Philharmonia 
Orchestra, composed of about 80 student 
players from the Eastman School of 
Music, under the direction of Howard 
Hanson. Other orchestras will be the Na- 
tional Symphony conducted by Howard 
Mitchell, the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional, of Mexico, conducted by Carlos 
Chavez, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation Orchestra of Toronto, 
Canada. 
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International Summer School 
for Music Education 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA °* JUNE 28-JULY 19, 1961 


Following the meeting of the International Society for Music 
Education, a workshop will be held at the Vienna State Academy 
of Music. 


(1) Comparative Studies in Music Education 

(2) Workshop in General Music 

(3) Workshop in Improvisation as a Technique ir. feaching Music 

(4) The Developmental Approach to Elementary Music Education 

(5) Workshops in the Problems of Choral Training and Presenta- 
tion. 


Courses: 


Cesar Bresgen, Salzburg, Austria 
Egon Kraus, Cologne, Germany 
Leo Rinderer, Innsbruck, Austria 


Lecturers: 


Music educators from the United States who plan to extend their 
stay in Vienna beyond the close of the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Society for Music Education should so advise the Cosmos 
Travel Bureau at the time hotel reservations are sent. 


Accommo- 
dations: 


Registration: Cost of Workshop, $50.00. Application, together with enrollment 
fees, should be sent to Egon Kraus, Manderscheiderstrasse 35, 


Cologne-Klettenberg, Germany. 











SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SINGERS 
OXFORD, ENGLAND JULY 23—AUGUST 12 
Founder and Director, Margaret Ritchie 


Sole and Choral Singers and Listeners Welcomed for One, Two or Three Weeks 


Distinguished Conductors and Artists Include: 
Sir Adrian Boult Denis Matthews 
Alfred Deller Flora Nielsen 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies Joan Cross 
Helen Henschel Margaret Field-Hyde 
Anthony Lewis Leon Goossens 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
MADRIGAL GROUPS AND SONGS WITH LUTE 


MASTER CLASSES * LECTURES © PRIVATE LESSONS 
STUDENTS’ RECITALS ° SOLO SINGING COMPETITION 


Accommodation at the Oxford Colleges 


Lady Susi Jeans 
Thornton Lofthouse 
Elsie Morison 

Michael Pellor 

Ursula Vaughan Williams 


Write immediately for Programme—Syliabus to The Secretary 
The Garden House, Ewelme, Oxford, England 














Westminster Choir College 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Julius Herford, Music History and Analysis 
Elaine Brown, Guest Conductor, 
Westminster Choir 


Warren Martin, Musical Director 


Alexander McCurdy, Head, Organ Dept. 


America’s unique college of vocal, choral and organ 
music offers opportunities for study and performance 
of great choral music with outstanding orchestras. 


1960-61 season guest performances of Symphonic Choir 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Thomas Schippers, Conductor 
Members of Philadelphia Orchestra, William Smith, Conductor 
Princeton Symphony Orchestra, Nicholas Harsanyi, Conductor 





Degrees: Bachelor of Music Bachelor of Music Educati Mast 
Write: Admissions Office, Princeton, New Jersey 


Home of renowned choirs since 1926 
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FIRST BIENNIAL FESTIVAL 


&th National Convention 


of the 


AMERICAN GUILD 
OF 


ENGLISH HANDBELL 
RINGERS 


June 14, 15, 16 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Lectures—Demonstration of latest 
techniques for school and church 
groups—Concerts—Outdoor opera 

Boat trip. Talks by leading ex- 
ponents of Handbell Ringing in 
America and England. 


National President: 
Dr. Robert H. Hieber 
145 Capital Avenue, N.E. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


For further information, write to 
Festival Chairman: 
Mrs. Charles J. Raffels 
4338 Blair Avenue, St. Louis 7, Mo. 














LEBANON VALLEY 
COLLEGE 


announces a one week 


BAND TECHNIQUES 
WORKSHOP 


(for instrumental teachers, band 
directors, anc! advanced college 
students) 


August 20-26 
conducted by 
DR. JAMES M. THURMOND— 
Brass Techniques 


FRANK E. STACHOW— 
Woodwind Techniques 


Special Guest 
GEORGE C. CAVENDER— 
Marching Band 


Assistant Conductor—University of 
Michigan Band) 


Send for information to: 


Frank E. Stachow, 
Department of Music 
Lebanon Valley College 

Annville, Pa. 








MUSIC AT ASPEN. The Aspen (Colo- 
rado) Music Festival and Music School 
has announced a program of concerts 
covering music of eight centuries. The 
New York Pro Musica Company of in- 
strumentalists and singers, Noah Green- 
berg, director, will present concerts of 
medieval and Renaissance music. Carlos 
Chavez, distinguished Mexican composer, 
will be present in Aspen during the an- 
nual concert of contemporary music. 
Between June 28 and September 3, 1961, 
a series of 30 concerts, together with 
special events, opera evenings, lecture- 
recitals, and master classes, will offer 
music from the 13th to the 20th cen- 
turies. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP at San Francisco 
State College. A marching band workshop 
and a piano workshop will be presented 
at San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, June 19-23, 1961. Edwin C. 
Kruth, will be a coordinator of the 
marching workshop as well as serve as 
concert band clinician. Mr. Kruth is 
Western Division Chairman (1960-1962), 
College Band Directors National Associa- 
tion. Marcelle Vernazza will be coordina- 
tor for the piano workshop. 


THE SUMMER MUSIC CAMP of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
West Virginia, will be held July 16-23, 
1961. Guest conductor will be Al G. 
Wright, Director of Bands, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. The camp is 
for high school students who will be in 
the ninth grade or above in the fall of 
1961. Instrumental and vocal instruction 
will be given in groups and private ies- 
sons. Music theory, literature and con- 
ducting is included in the curriculum, 
along with stage band and ensembles. 
For further information address Owen L. 
West, Director, Summer Music Camp, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck 
hannon, West Virginia. 


ROSINA LHEVINNE, noted piano teach- 
er will teach a master class in piano on 
the Berkeley campus, University of 
California. Presented by the University 
of California Extension, the class will 
meet daily from June 19 through June 30. 
Only 15 performing students will be 
enrolled, 


THE OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FES- 
TIVAL will begin its 20th season, July 
25 and run through September 3 in 
Ashland, Oregon. Four Shakespearean 


plays will be produced in rotation 


throughout the 41 nights. 


SCHOOL FOR ARRANGERS. For the 
fourth year, the Eastman School of Music 
will sponsor an Arrangers’ Laboratory 
Institute at the summer session. Ray- 
mond Wright, chief arranger for Radio 
City Music Hall, will direct the Institute 
to be held July 10-12, 1961. The Institute 
is designed for arrangers in all fields to 
develop their skills, and each member 
has the unique opportunity of hearing 
his arrangements played by balanced in- 
strumentations comprised of skilled 
musicians. Recordings made at _ re- 
hearsals are available for restudy with 
original scores. Further informatior is 
available from Edward Easley, Director 
of Admissions, Eastman School of Music, 
26 Gibbs Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN CAMP. The 10th 
annual summer music camp at Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, will be 
held July 9-22, 1961. Primarily open to 
high school musicians, there are also op- 
portunities for advanced study for high 
school music directors. Assistantships 
are availabl: for the latter group. Indi- 
vidual instruction, classroom work, and 
participation in the camp band, orchestra 
and choir will be features of the camp. 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE will sponsor a Con- 
temporary Arts Festival May 5-7 and 
12-14, 1961. The works of Darius Milhaud 
will be featured and Mr. Milhaud will be 
an honored guest. Concerts will be given 
by the Hofstra band, chorus, orchestra, 
and chamber music groups. Works of 
other composers to be performed in- 
clude those of Francis Poulenc, ‘ohn 
Lewis, and Persichetti.. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has 
announced a schedule of 1961 summer 
sessions: For church musicians, June 19- 
July 28; high school band and orchestra 
clinies, June 19-July 7; marching band 
clinic, July 26-29. Three one-day work- 
shops for music educators will be held 
July 1, July 8, and July 15. 


THE ALLEGHENY MUSIC FESTIVAL 
will be held at Seven Springs Resort, 
Champion, Pennsylvania, July 2-August 
6, 1961. Twenty public concerts are 
scheduled, and instruction in orchestra, 
band, and chorus is available, as well as 
private lessons. Address inquiries to 
Allegheny Music Festival, 401 Fairgreen 
Avenue, Youngstown 4, Ohio. 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, Winfield, Kansas, has invited the guest conductors who 
appeared at the Seventh Annual Southwestern Fine Arts Festival last summer for a 
return engagement this summer—a splendid compliment to the success of the 1960 
session. Pictured (left to right): Albert Hodges, director of festival band activities; 
Lt. Col. William F. Santelmann, guest band director; Jack W. Juergens, founder and 
director of the festival; Ross O. Williams, director of festival orchestra activities; 
Robert MeCowen, Ames, Iowa, choral director; and Joseph Kirshbaum of Tyler, Texas, 
guest orchestra conductor. Numerous other faculty members of Kansas and Oklahoma 
will assist with the festival. Over 200 students are expected to attend the camp. 
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IN MEMORIAM 











BEULAH I. ZANDER, who resigned re- 
cently after eight years of service as 
Illinois State Supervisor of Music Edu- 
cation, was a well-known figure in the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
For twenty-five years prior to 1951 she 
was music supervisor in Elmwood Park 
(Illinois) Elementary Schools. She was a 
past president of the In-And-About Chi- 
eago Music Educators Club, held various 
posts in the Music Educators National 
Conference, in the MENC North Central 
Division, and in the Illinois Music Edu- 
eators Association; was known for her 
skill in conducting work-shops. 

Recently Miss Zander was Music Edu- 
cator Consultant for Follett Book Com- 
pany. Death came suddenly January 23, 
1961, after a short illness in Chicago. 

A most charming and capable person, 
devoted to her profession and to her 
pupils and her colleagues, Beulah, as 
everyone knew her, was a true disciple 
of music education, never to be forgotten 
by her friends and students. 


ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK, former 
director of the School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, died in Lincoln, 
January 3. He was 73. Mr. Westbrook 
retired from his post at the University 
in 1952 after having held it for 13 years. 
He continued as professor of voice and 
choral director until 1955. Since 1958 
he had been a member of the Wesleyan 
University faculty serving as visiting 
professor of music. 


ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, whose name 
has been associated with the music de- 
partment of Harvard University since 
1909, died February 8, 1961, at the age 
of 77 years. 

Conductor of the Harvard Glee Club 
a quarter of a century, “Doc,” as he was 
known to generations of graduates of 
Harvard and Radcliffe, had a wide in- 
fluence upon the musical life of Ameri- 
ean colleges and universities. 

A mere outline of Davison’s contribu- 
tions to collegiate and religious musical 
life would fill the page. Among the books 
he authored, published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, are “Choral Conducting,” 
published in 1940; “Historical Anthology 
of Music” (with Willi Apel), 1950; “Bach 
and Handel,” 1951, and “Church Music: 
Illusion and Reality,” 1952; “Protestant 
Church Music in America,” 1934, 


RICHARD HILL, head librarian of the 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, with which he had been associated 
since 1939, died February 8, 1961 of a 
heart attack, in Naples, Florida, where 
he was recuperating from a previous 
attack last November. 

Mr. Hill, said the New York Times, 
“was a well-known musicologist whose 
career spanned the varying fields of 
psychology, twelve-tone music and the 
hidden music of the past. He was one of 
the first to write about Schoenberg and 
twelve-tone music in this country. He 
also published studies of early American 
songs and of German music publishing, 
and wrote about melodic and acoustical 
theory. At his death he was working on 
the giant International Inventory of 
Musical Sources, a huge musicological 
compilation, which is expected to be the 
principal reference work in the field.” 

Since 1943 Mr. Hill edited the Music 
Library Association’s journal, “Notes.” 
He was active in numerous organiza- 
tions including the American Musicologi- 
cal Society of which he had been 
vice-president, and the International 
Association of Music Libraries of which 
he had been president. 

He was especially well known for his 
interest in music education, and help- 
fulness to the Music Educators National 
Conference and its members. Indeed, it 
seemed to MENC officers and the Wash- 
ington staff that “Dick” was always 
cheerfully on call for any aid or advice. 
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band band 
BOLERO ESPANOL—Lecuona $9.00 $11.50 
(full score included) 


HOOPLA!—Morrissey 5.00 7.50 
(for solo FLUTE or PICCOLO with band accompaniment) 


MALAGUENA—Lecuona, new arrangement by John Cacavas 
(full score included) 9.00 11.50 
THE SINFONIANS (Symphonic March)—Williams 7.50 10.00 


(commissioned by Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity of America) 


SONG FOR TROMBONE—Morrissey 5.00 7.50 
(for solo TROMBONE or BARITONE with band accompaniment) 


for ORCHESTRA 


THE PEANUT VENDOR—Simons, Set A Set B 
arr. Philip J. Lang 5.00 7.50 
VENETIAN BOAT SONG—Mendelssohn, 
arr. Philip J. Lang $5.00 $7.50 
(Mr. Lang is a leading arranger for Broadway Musicals as well 
as a composer and arranger of educational music, par excellence.) 


for CHORUS 


Three selections from Schubert’s Mass in G, edited by 
Walter Ehret: 
AGNUS DEI SATB 20c 
GLORIA SATB 25c 
KYRIE SATB 25c 


Two new works and an arrangement of an old favorite: 
AN IRISH ELEGY—Frackenpohl SSA 25c 
PEACE TO THIS HOUSE—Roff SATB 25c 
SONG OF THE ISLANDS—King, arr. Frank TTBB 25c 

The first releases in a great new choral series arranged 


by HARRY GELLER, Musical Director of the 
Tewnessee Ernie Ford Show 


“SWINGING SPIRITUALS” 
I WANT TO BE READY SATB 25c 
JOSHUA FIT THE BATTLE OF JERICHO SATB  30c 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT SATB 25c 
also by Mr. Geller, a stirring choral march: 
UNITED NATIONS HYMN SATB 25c 
For FREE reference copies of scores and octavo, as well as 
our complete catalog, write Dept. M-3. 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


136 West 52nd St. New York IS. NY. 
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Reprint Available 
THE ARTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By Vanett Lawler, Executive Secretary, Music Educators National Conference 


A 32-page report of a trip to the USSR by the three delegates of the Arts in Education 
Mission sponsored by the United States Department of State. The Booklet contains 
both Part I and Part II of the articles that were published respectively in the January 
rae February-March 1961 issues of Music Educators Journal. Price: 50¢. Available 
rom: 


- MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 








new 
under the 
baton... 


*S 


Yes, the new trend in musical 
dressmanship is Blazers for 
bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses—any musical group. A 
wonderful change-of-pace per- 
formance outfit—perfect travel- 
ing companions—and can be 
used as symbols of achievement. 
too. Full details on quality Robert 
Rollins Blazers with the woven-in 
embroidered 
crests will be 
sent immedi- 
ately. Use the 
coupon below. 


» CLIP AND MAIL! 
NAME 
TITLE 
ADORE 
SCHOC 
ADDRES 
ORGANIZATION 
SIZE OF GROUP 
MAIL TO: 


robert 


rollins 
BLAZERS, /NC. 
832 Broadway @ New York 3, N. Y. 
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Carmen—A Study in Depth 


he a number of years I have taken 
groups of sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade children through the entire score of 
Carmen in a penetrating study of the 
opera. We have always had an absorbing 
experience, and the students’ interest has 
always increased almost unbearably from 
act to act. Many times I've literally had 
to drop all other plans to stick to this 
opera alone. The suspense and tension 
are dramatic results of the students’ in- 
terest in the score, music, story, charac- 
terization, and plot 

For these children Carmen will be—all 
their lives long—one of their most vivid 
experiences have asked for the 
records for birthday and Christmas pres- 
every available 


some 
ents. Some have seen 
performance for years afterwards. One 
family recording 
of the entire opera because Mandy 
couldn't wait to see what happened, and 
her mother told me the whole family spent 
most of the week-end on the living room 
floor following the score and records. An- 
Bob, now in college and study- 
ing music seriously, was so fascinated he 
went to the library week after week and 
or when he had to, bought— 
the score of the opera being broadcast by 
the Metropolitan on Saturday afternoon. 
He has a lifelong passion for opera and | 
am proud to think that I set the match 
to this burning love affair 

\s the climax to our study of 
men, we buy tickets, have a few parents 
as chauffeurs and chaperones and go to 
the City Center. It seems to me that the 
boys and girls take their last breath as 
the curtain goes up and don’t breath again 
until it comes down for the last time. This 
I cannot explain but 
They are 


bought the score and 


other boy 


borrowed 


Car- 


screntihe curiosity 
it happens over and over again 
a wonderful, passionate, critical audience ; 
they follow every nuance in the action, 
the music, the characterization, the sing- 
ing, and the staging. For me it is always 
a tremendous experience to watch them 
as well as the opera, and I enjoy it more 


every time 


Why Select Carmen? 
in itselfi— 
There 


It is a magnificent 
musically, dramatically, visually 
are no dull passages and it does not have 
a single note of padding. Its emotions are 
elemental, raw, violent, uncomplicated, 
easily understood by children of this age. 


opera 


There is plenty of action, suspense, color, 
movement. 

The delineation of characters is both 
simple enough and complicated enough to 
hold and challenge the children’s interest. 
The romantic settings, the dancing, the 
singing, the ensemble numbers, the vari- 
ous kinds of emotion from broad comedy 
to stark tragedy are the sort of stuff they 
can feed on emotionally. I know every 
note of the opera intimately, and by the 
time we go to see it, so do they. I have 
never known a child in all the hundreds of 
children I have worked with to be bored 
or indifferent. Some get more, some less 
from their study, but they all get some- 
thing and for them the word “opera” 
holds magic and excitement and _ thrill, 
and this is as it should be. 


How Do We Work? 


Years ago I bought ten complete vocal 
scores and the long playing records of 
Carmen. This serves 30 people as three 
can use a score together. I often ask two 
children to use mine with me, and quietly 
pick the ones most in need of help. We 
change around so that most of the stu- 
dents get a turn to sit with me. Also in 
each group I put in the center the most 
experienced child as far as reading music 
is concerned so that he can help the 
others. 

We open to the title page, pronounce 
the names correctly, have a short dis- 
cussion of what an opera is, learn to pro- 
nounce the names of the cast of charac- 
ters, skip the story of the plot as printed 
(which is usually dreadful), and open to 
the music of the Prelude. I teach them to 
“tap” the music in time with a finger 
below the bass clef so that they keep up 
with the score. I point out interesting 
dynamic changes, rhythmic changes or 
patterns, instrumentation, repeats, or 
tempo changes. A bit of this is done on 
the piano, since it makes the orchestral 
performance much more vivid and excit- 
ing. I always warn them to listen for the 
abrupt and ominous entrance of the cellos 
on page 4 and tell them to watch out for 
that music (I call it “gooseflesh” music ) 
for whenever they hear it it means DAN- 
GER WATCH OUT! Something ter- 
rible is going to happen. 

It is important to keep a balance be- 
tween talking and listening. It is too easy 
to get so involved in explanation and 
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THROUGH 


The Califone MASTER 75-TA Tape Recorder makes superior master 
tapes, permits group listening on headphones for up to 10 
students, through speaker for audiences to 500 persons; also serves 
as a P.A. system. Special Tape Counter instantly locates any 
desired portion of a recording. School net: $349.50. 


The Califone Listening Corner (12VJ8-9) is a portable transcription 

player with multiple outlets for 8 sets of earphones, usable independently 
of the loudspeaker. A microphone input enables the Listening Corner 

also to function as a P.A. system. Library net: $152.00. CUEMASTER, for 
instant groove selection on any record — $12.50 extra. 


Write Dept. MEJ-45 for full particulars on these 
and other Califone instruments priced from $54.95. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


The long-awaited American edition of the internationally famous and 
successful 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


by Carl Orff and Gunild Keetman 
Adapted by Doreen Hall and Arnold Walter 


Volume 2: Major: Bordun 
Volume 3: Major: Triads 
Teacher's Manual by Doreen Hall 75¢ 
(Volume |: Pentatonic 3.50) 


Copies gladly sent on approval 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


One West 47th Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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ACADEMY 


WINNER in its owm field... 


a8 


Come to you 
seated in 


Quality is our most important con 
cern. That is why La-Voz clarinet 
und saxophone reeds come to you 
sealed in the box. Can't be “picked 
over’’ No handling damage cuts 
ind strengths can't get mixed. 12 
perfect out of 12! At music 
dealers everywhere 
Ask your dealer or write 
today for FREE folder 
explaining the Benefits of 
REEDGARD for reed condi 
tioning 


1521 Flower St. 
Glendale 1, 
California 


Highest rated 
in the 


United Stetes 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Any publisher 


our reference 


Uer 


280! West 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


SAXONY 


JACKETS FOR BANDS, 
CHORUSES & GLEE CLUBS 


discussion that not enough music is played 
the first few times to capture and hold 
the children’s interest. 

On page 5 (Act I) I describe the stage 
as I have seen it so many times and tell 
them how it will look, giving as many 
colorful details as possible. Here is where 
we untangle the “brace” business, solo, 
choral, piano. We find out why they are 
all given at the beginning even though 
the first brace is only rests for the voice 
parts. At first there is confusion about 
following, but after a session or two 
pupils find their way around these braces 
and I circulate around the room and get 
them back on the track if they get lost 
We work out a signal that if anyone 
is lost he puts his hand up, and I get to 
him and put him straight again 

+ 

Before we play the music we read to- 
gether through the opening scene and I 
have learned a trick of reading the words 
in the rhythm of the music quite naturally 
and at about the same tempo as it will be 
played so they are used to moving at that 


speed 

Here we also establish the 
routine of our work. Volunteers are asked 
to take the Morales, 
Micaela, Don Jose, and the rest. Again 
there is some temporary confusion as chil 
dren forget to notice when they start and 
stop, and they plunge ahead into someone 
else’s part, especially in rapid exchanges 
I never make any comment on their read 


general 


various solo parts 


ing ability but try 
expression in their voices 


The children enjoy the rather heavy 


THESE PHOTO- 
GRAPHS are by 
two members of 
the photography 
club at Riverdale 
School for Boys, 
New York City. 
Thomas R. Frank- 
lin made the pic- 
ture at right; John 
Squire the one 
below 


to encourage some 


handed flirtation between Morales and 
Micaela and like the bit in the accom- 
paniment where Morales sings “the bird 
is flown” and the orchestra swoops up in 
delightful sound pictures. I alert them to 
this before it comes. 

During the first, second, and perhaps 
third session we go back to the beginning 
in the playing of the records, to re- 
establish the sound and their familiarity 
with the music, but from then on we plow 
ahead. 

The chorus of street boys is of course 
easy to cover. Once Carmen appears the 
children are “hooked” for the rest of the 
opera. Often we sing the English words 
in parts where the music is familiar, sing- 
ing softly, and letting the recording sup- 
port and carry us along. 

Here I begin to explain some of the 
vital operatic concepts which one must 
be aware of to know the composer’s prob- 
lems and solutions. I make these simple, 
and repeat, repeat and repeat: “An aria 
is where the music is more important 
than the words. A recitative is where the 
words are more important than the mu- 
sic.” An aria stops the dramatic action 
and emotions take over. Recitatives fur 
ther the plot, impart information, get 
through the story. We do a little about 
aria form and da capo as sometimes the 
music goes back and they are left high 
and dry unless they remember to go 
back too. 

At each new 
through a synopsis contributed by the 
class members so that anyone who has 
been absent can catch up. Sometimes | 


session we go briefly 


CARMEN is a source of endless excitement and pleasure for the sixth grade students 
of Blanche Altshuler at the Riverdale Neighborhood School. Three girls share each 
score, and apparently never cease to be fascinated with the opera. Mrs. Altshuler, 
shown in the above pictures with her engrossed students, says that one of their 
favorite sections includes the “wonderful groan Risé Stevens gives when she is sup- 


Shew! collar, Blazers, Tartans 
ideal Fer All Organizations 
Send for Brochure and Swatches 
SAXONY CLOTHES, 230 CANAL ST. WY.C 


posed to die.” 
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stay and go through the music and rec 
ords after school so that they don’t miss 
too much 

+ 

I ask lots of questions, almost all of 
them starting with the word “Why?” I 
want the children to explain, to explore 
to experience in their own beings the 
problems, the possibilities, the potential 
solutions. At the end of each act I stop 
and ask them to finish the story in their 
own way. What do they think is going to 
happen?—and no peeking at the end 
Why do they think so? Why does Bizet 
do this? Why does Carmen or Don Jos« 
do this or say this or think this? 

In the very fast passages where simply 
following the score is a physical and 
musical difficulty, I don’t try to have any 
standard of achievement. We get a gen- 
eral impression and scramble as best we 
can, with me yelling every once in a 
while, “Second brace on page 145, first 
brace on page 146.” Or I will say the 
words aloud since they sometimes lose 
the French sounds. A!ways we go through 
the text first and map out the territory 
and know what is coming. Then the music 
heightens and sharpens everything. Al- 
ways we read aloud the different parts, 
different people taking them in turn 
Sometimes in choral sections I try for a 
sort of choral reading in antiphonal style, 
or as the parts are done in an overlap- 
ping. Again, this is always not for detail 
or perfection, but simply to taste at first 
hand what it is going to be like and to 
help people to stay with the score 

+ 

We dig into the ways the music and 
drama fit together, why various ensemble 
and choral sections are used at certain 
points, the way suspense and climaxes 

built up, the way characters reveal 
themselves to the audience. 

Finally we get to the last scene. This 
project may spread over several months, 
depending on how much time we give to 
it each week. Now, for me, the drama is 
in the class room, not in the opera. You 
can feel the unbearable suspense with 
which the children listen and follow. I 
go over only the opening section of the 
marching into the bull ring and then leave 
them to go to the end on their own witna 

preparation 

Always I test and evaluate my teach 
ing at this point by waiting to see if after 
we ring down the curtain the children 
look at me with stunned faces and say, 
in a body, “Let's do it again.” If they 
say that, I’ve succeeded 

I answer, “Very well. But this time, 
No talking, no interruptions. We'll go 
straight through again, one side a day 
until we finish, and then you are to give 

- a test on Carmen. As we go through 

begin to formulate some good, 

iff, thoughtful questions to throw at me 
and see if I can answer them. No foolish 
ness like ‘on what page does Don Jose 
kiss Carmen?’ Bring in ten or fifteen good 
questions and you can each ask me your 
hardest one if we don’t have time to go 
through them all. Then you can leave 
your tests with me and I'll give you 
criticism and grades on the quality of 
vour test. As you know, it isn’t easy to 
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JOHN BROWNLEE teaching with NorELCO Tape Recorder: The world-famous Aus- 
tralian baritone, beloved “Don Giovanni” of the 1930's and 40’s and now Director of 
the MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MusICc, tape records with his NoreLco ‘Continental’ a 
difficult passage sung by pretty student JuDITH INGRAM. Afterwards Mr. 
BROWNLEE played back this section of the tape to show his pupil precisely what 
needed further vocal polishing. “A high-quality tape recorder enables the teacher 
to let his pupils hear themselves as others hear them,” says Mr. BROWNLEE, “J find 
my NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-speed tape recorder an extremely versatile teaching 
tool, especially as it is capable of outstanding faithful, undistorted reproduction of 
vocal and instrumental timbres.” The NorRELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North 
American Philips Co., Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, Dept.1AA5, 230 Duffy 
Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 
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MUSICIANS SELECT Witchell STANDS AND RISERS 


FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


4’ x 8 PLATFORMS 


SEATING 
RISERS 


s “Unitized” . . . individual compact units 
> Easy-instant Set Up and Removal 


ae 3 Fold-Fiat Legs permit practical storage 


Just as compositions and arrangements differ 

greatly in construction and quality, so do stands 

and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 
consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality 
—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding 
Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed 
by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 
tion, for long-range perfection! 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2744 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


VALUABLE 
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Resonator (tone) Bells 
As used by Philadelphia child- 
ren in their electrifying demon- 
stration during the MENC con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Write 
for free brochure or send your 


order now 


Only $39.95 


delivered to your school 


including sturdy Keratol 
covered wood carrying case 
and song book 


STII INC. 


P. O. Box 244 
La Jolla, California 








Distinctive 


CHOIR ROBES 
CHOIR STOLES 


Color -tast solu- 
tion dyed fabrics, 
wide selection 
styles, colors. 
Special designs 


for schools. 


Low prices, supe- 
rior construction 


features. 


Write Dept. MEJ Ne oe 


3661 SAN FERNANDO ROAD 


GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 








New materials 

for stage bands 

and combos. 
Dept. 4 


Box 428, Beverly, WN. J. 


make up a good, fair, comprehensive, 
valuable test. Try it. Then after that, 
Ill give you one. Fair's fair. The week 
after that we go to see and hear Carmen. 
Tickets are all bought, traveling arrange- 
ments are made. When we come back to 
class after that we will each write a music 
review as if we were music critics. Each 
one of you has his own mental picture 
of what Carmen will be like to see and 
hear and in some ways the performance 
will fit this picture and in some ways it 
won't. Each time you go to hear Carmen 
something will be different, and although 
I've seen it about eighteen times I think 
I will enjoy it the most.” 


What Do We Get Out Of It? 

“The over-all objective is musical en- 
joyment. Ideally, it should be immediate 
enjoyment in some way for each child. In 
other words, the music should reach each 
child. This objective includes: 

1. Emotional satisfaction 

2. Musical learnings 

3. Imaginative response.” 

Surely all these conditions are fulfilled, 
meaningfully and significantly fulfilled by 
this project I have just described. 

In the listening situation, the teacher 
is about to give, and the pupils are about 
Cherefore, we can assume that 
the teacher must supply the live element 
which is otherwise lacking. //¢ must exert 


to receive 


himself to do so. By his presentation he 
must make the music come to life; he 
must deliberately set out to capture the 
attention of his audience. In a way which 
does not detract from the music itself, the 
teacher becomes the performer, or at 
least sets the stage for the music.” 

ces M. and Leeder, Joseph A 


High-School Pupils in Music Ex 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953 


I am happy to have this confirmation 
that my antics over the years were justi- 
fied. I've danced Carmen, sung Carmen, 
pulled every stop I know to make this 
music come alive for my pupils, and it 
has. 

Finally, this is one way of working with 
a listening experience which will be of 
long lasting value to pupils. | would not 
work in this way with all listening ex- 
periences, but I do think that some great 
work, perhaps the Messiah, or the 
Mozart or Brahms Requiem, or even the 
St. Mathew Passion, a Mozart Sym- 
phony, a string quartet, or something of 
this kind should be done as part of the 
training and experience of pupils in junior 
and senior high school 

The rest of the time should be spent 
in a sampling of many types of music. | 
do not want to leave the impression that 
this is the only thing we do. That would 
be as off-balance as superficial nibbling 
at a musical smorgasbord 

Here are some of the questions I have 
asked in oral and written discussions of 
Carmen :— 

1. Why does Bizet delay the entrance 
of Carmen to page 41 instead of hav- 
ing her on stage at the beginning of 
the opera? 

On page 56 why is the cello theme 
used in the orchestra when Carmen 
throws her flower at Don Jose? 
What is the first moment when Car- 
men notices and singles out Don 
Jose? Why? 

Which two of the main characters’ 
feelings change during the opera 
towards each other? Which two stay 
the same? 

Name five places where the music 
heightens the dramatic effect. 

In the Seguidilla is Carmen simply 
singing to herself or does she have 
some other purpose in mind? 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, in cooperation with the University Theatre and Uni- 
versity Dance, recently presented “The King and I.” The cast of children, enlisted from 
the Talahassee schools, are shown here representing the royal family in Rodgers and 


Hammerstein’s popular musical. Richard 
Further productions for this season will 


Marriage of Figaro.” 


Collins was director of the production. 
be Puccini’s “Tosca” and Mozart’s “The 
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The entr’acte music on page 110 
comes in again. Who sings it? 
How much time elapses between the 
first and second act? How do you 
know? 

Why is the knock on the door at the 
end of Act II so important for the 
direction and outcome of the rest of 
the opera? 

How does Bizet capture and hold 
your interest by the opening of each 
act? 

Do you think Carmen still loves Don 
Jose at the beginning of Act III? On 
what do you base your opinion? 
What is the dramatic purpose of the 
card scene? How does Bizet heighten 
the tragic feeling of this scene? 
Why might one say that Carmen’s 
greatest and noblest moment in the 
opera comes at this place where she 
sings her fate on page 272? 

Discuss the different kinds of courage 
displayed by Carmen and Micaela in 
Act III 

When Micaela sings to Don Jose 
about his mother in Act III is the 
music familiar? Where was it used 
before ? 

If Don Jose had never met Carmen 
what do you think his life would have 
been like? What about Carmen, if she 
had never met him: 

Do you think the end was inevitable? 
Why do you think so? 

Name two places in the opera where 
joy and sadness are going on at the 
same time. How does the music help 
this? 

If Carmen had been set in Germany 
instead of in Spain what would have 
been different in the plot? 

Name two opposing qualities in Car- 
men and in Jose, two in each one 


-BLANCHE ALTSHULER, Butler Hall, 
400 W. 119th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

[Editorial Note: At present Mrs. Alt- 
shuler is completing her Masters in Music 
Education degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A graduate of Ober- 
lin with extensive training abroad, she 
has taught in Philadelphia schools, her 
own music school in South Orange, New 
Jersey, the Summit School of Music, 
Summit, New Jersey, and the Riverdale 


Country School.| 


> 


MUSIC FESTIVAL. The Second Annual 
Jefferson County (Kentucky) High 
School Festival was given at the Ken- 
tucky State Fairgrounds, March 27-28, 
1961. Approximately 3,480 students par- 
ticipated in the choral and instrumental 
groups. 

A junior high mixed chorus of 995 and 
a junior high girls’ chorus of 700 was 
conducted by John Maharg, choral de- 
partment, Eastern [Illinois University, 
Charleston. The senior high mixed 
chorus of 560 and the senior high girls’ 
chorus of 600 was conducted by Frederick 
Mayer, music education department, 
Columbia University College, New York. 
The county-wide orchestra of 70 was con- 
ducted by Orville L. Dally, Bryan City 
Schools, Bryan, Ohio. The county-wide 
band of 120 was conducted by C. B. Hunt, 
head of the division of music, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The climax of the final program was 
the massing of all choral and instru- 
mental groups in a performance of “The 
Song of My Land” under the baton of 
Mr. Mayer. 
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made in Paris by the makers of 
Seimer (Paris) Woodwinds 


— Distributed by H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, | 








—_ New “Language Through Songs” Series 
Chanton by the Krones, Beatrice and Max 


en fronpats CHANTONS EN FRANCAIS! 
(French) 


Book |—Teacher Book Il—Teacher 

Book i—Student Book |i—Student 

Record Album Record Album 
FC7719-20 FC7721-22 


Well known and loved French folksongs with 
authentic recordings by artists Alan Mills and 
Héléne Baillargeon, to assure accurate pronunci- 
ations and provide optional accompaniments. 


SINGEN WIR AUF DEUTSCH! (German) 

Book |—Teacher Book li—Teacher 

Book I—Student Book !i—Student 

Record Album G2001-2 Record Album G2003-4 

Favorite German folksongs with artist recordings by Inge Eckart and Karl 
Laufkotter—authentic pronunciations and optional accompaniments. 





* (Spanish books and records in preparation.) 


The Teacher’s Books include piano accompaniments, English translations 
and manual. 

Teacher's Books ........ . $ 2.50 

Student's Books .............ea. 1.50 

Record Albums ea. 11.90 

Single Records .......... eq. «= 5.95 


Get acquainted with these remarkable books and records. 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Publisher 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
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STRING INSTRUMENT PLAYERS 


_ A valuable book 
WITH THE ARTISTS by Samuel and Sada Ap- 
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Music Comes to Townly 


WNLY is an industrial city built 
fee the bend of a great river. It 
boasts of palisades, timber land, cattle 
raising, cotton growing, and manufactur- 
ing. The lakes around Townly make it a 
fisherman's paradise and provide excellent 
boating and other water sports. Townly’s 
biggest asset, however, is its fine peo- 
ple—some have come from all parts of the 
world and now call Townly “home”; 
while others are from families who have 
lived in the city for generations and can 
remember when it was a struggling little 
town. Like all cities, Townly has built 
churches and schools to keep pace with 
its industrial growth and increased popu- 
lation 


+ 


It was to this city that music “came” 
fifteen years ago. A school music super- 
visor, Miss Jones, was employed through 
a joint endeavor of the City Board of 
Education and the City Commissioners 
Miss Jones was young and attractive; and 
she was wise to the musical tastes of the 
students. She shared “her” music with 
them, and they were happy when she 
would listen to “their” music 

Most of the students had never heard 
an opera or a symphony. Even if they had, 
they were convinced that such music was 
not for them. At one time there had been 
a band in the high school, but it was in- 
active when the music supervisor came to 
Townly. Miss Jones soon changed these 
deficits, however 

With the help of two popular football 
players, the energetic Miss Jones re- 
cruited a new high school band A 
‘Choral Union” was organized, and ail 
classes were made to feel part of the 
whole. Sixty-seven per cent of the school’s 
enrollment scheduled choir. The All Boys 
choir met twice weekly at night 

In the elementary schools, folk songs 
and dances kept step with the social 
studies program. Soon the music offered 
by the supervisor was accepted by both 
teachers and students. Little by little mu- 
sic stories and classical selections for lis 
tening were understood and appreciated 
The pleasures of being able to read music 


became apparent to those who sang often. 
Reading from the staff was presented 
with a real purpose. 

Theory and analysis became tools for 
music learning when “Music Workbooks” 
were introduced. These were written by 
the supervisor and reproduced in ditto 
form by the teaching staff. After a year 
of experimentation, corrections and addi- 
tions were made, and a three-year supply 
of “Music Workbooks” was printed 
through the courtesy of a local industrial 
plant. 

When the singing, listening, and rhyth 
mic phases of the music program were well 
launched, the instrumental program began 
to claim attention. While band instru- 
ments had been introduced in the high 
schools in the beginning, the program was 
much improved when better trained stu- 
dents started coming up from elementary 
schools. The melody instruments taught 
on the lower levels laid a good foundation 
for instrumental study on the high school 
level. 

Enthusiasm was at its peak when 
strings were introduced. Although the 
beginning is modest, an orchestra is a 
distinct probability for the near future 
Children’s concerts have been “booked” 
for the 1960-1961 season, and it is ex- 
pected that this too will become a per 
manent part of the total music program 


+ 

Music came to Townly as a visitor, but 
today it is a resident on every avenue and 
street. The supervisor, special teachers, 
and classroom teachers are walking hand 
in-hand with the students in their musical 
endeavors. Best of all, the administra 
tors have encouraged the program all the 
way, and the parents have cooperated at 
all times. 


-From <A Contrisutor. [Editorial 
Note: The author of this “factual account” 
of how a music program was started in a 
very real school system has requested that 
her name be withheld. The material was 
prepared solely “as encouragement to 
some music educator inaugurating a musi 
program rather than to credit any 
one.””| 


From A Former Active Member 


Tuen I attended the January con- 
W vention of the MENC Eastern Di- 
vision in Washington, D. C., I felt like 
Rip Van Winkle returning home after 
twenty years of absence. I was all set to 
speak up at some meeting, voicing my 
regret at the way music has been slighted 
in recent years. I wanted politely to call 
attention to the tragic lack of musical un- 
derstanding on the part of young people 
preparing to become broadcasters, to be- 
moan the fact that many had never had 
music appreciation, even in the grades, 
and few could carry parts in singing. 

I wanted to tell the music directors 
how I was considered a “square” when | 


tried to promote the three B’s in defiance 
of the two R’s. Like a_ true oldtimer, | 
wanted to refer to bygone days when all 
children learned to read notes; when 
music appreciatiton was an accepted cul 
tural subject. But I saw my remarks 
were quite unnecessary. 

Music educators are painfully aware of 
the way the sacred art has been classified 
as a frill in many school systems. Time 
and again at the Washington meeting I 
heard regretful reference to the fact that 
serious teaching was impossible when 
students met only once a week in large 
groups or chose music on an “elective” 
basis. 
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On the other hand, at the Eastern con- 
vention, I heard remarkable performances 
by children and young people, which 
proved conclusively that teachers are 
highly trained and capable. 

Having been on the MENC Music 
Education Research Council for six years, 
and National Music Appreciation chair- 
man for an equal length of time (in the 
20’s and 30’s), I saw many changes of 
attitude taking place 

George Gartlin, Hollis Dann, Mabelle 
Glenn, T. P. Giddings, Russell Morgan, 
Will Earhart, Ada Bicking, and Joseph 
Maddy might differ in approach or em 
phasis, but they were dedicated leaders 
who worked together for the good of all. 
It seems the tradition is being carried on 
in a grand way today. | was impressed 
by the dedication and the unselfish atti 
tude of the musical leaders 

In recent years, since becoming im 
mersed in radio and TV, I’ve grown 
accustomed to seeing projects judged on 
the basis of their merits “profitwise,” 
“publicitywise,” “entertainmentwise,” and 
otherwise. So it was good to return to the 
fold where every woman and every man 
was concerned about the intellectual, 
artistic, and spiritual values of his pro 
fession 

School children are in good hands as 
far as music directors are concerned, but 
something drastic ought to be done and 
done immediately about the status of 
music in the public schools 

Certainly music plays a more impor 
tant role in life now than ever before 
True, it has become an accompaniment to 
conversation in many cases, but even juke 


CARL “CHRISTY” CHRISTENSEN 
(left), retired band director of South 
Dakota State College, Yankton, now in 
his eightieth year and forty years at 
the College is pictured receiving a scroll 
designating him “Honorary Lifetime 
President” of the South Dakota Band- 
masters Association. The award was 
made by Fred Johnson (right) band- 
master at Yankton, one of Christy’s 
former bandsmen, at a business meet- 
ing of the association, held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual band clinic, spon- 
sored by South Dakota State College. 

Elected at the business meeting: 
SDBA president for 1961, Henry Elster, 
bandmaster of Lead; vice-president 
Richard Milen, Lemmon, high school 
band director. Eldon Samp, director at 
Flandreau, was renamed _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

The clinic was held under the direc- 
tion of J. L. Rezatto, head of the State 
College music department and Kenneth 
Carpenter, State College director of 
bands. 
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Personal Memo—Chechk These Collections 
This i4 another opportunity you dare not miss 


ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES—H. A. Mertz, Editor 
Choice numbers by masters, as Mendelssohn, Stainer, Gounod. 


EIGHT STANDARD ANTHEMS—H. A. Mertz, Editor 
A fine collection for general use. 


SIX MENDELSSOHN ANTHEMS—H. A. Mertz, Editor 
Best-loved anthems; exceptionally effective arrangements. 


SELECT CHORALES—Walter E. Buszia, Editor 
Chorales—‘‘religious folksongs”, are not only popular but basic to music. 


SEVEN SELECT ANTHEMS—Florence M. Martin, Editor 
Great anthems that should be in the repertoire of every choir. 


SCANDINAVIAN CHORALES—Kunkle and Hanke, Editors 
Authentic chorales from Scandinavian sources now available in “nglish. 


CONTENTS SKILLFULLY SELECTED AND CAREFULLY EDITED 
ONLY 35 CENTS EACH 


SEND FOR APPROVAL COPIES 


Name 
SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY comeany Address 
PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, = WitY Zone 
State 








TUNED TO THE 
MUSIC EDUCATOR’S REQUIREMENTS 


MASTER KEY oer 


Perfect companion for the Master Key instrument. Developed by Kratt 
as the answer to music educators and directors demands for 

an accessory that would assure selection of the proper note in or 
under adverse conditions 


MASTER KEY © ONCE POSITIONED, RATCHET STOP 
NOTE SELECTOR 
ACTION PREVENTS ACCIDENTAL 
SHOWN ATTACHED TO SLIPPING OR SHIFTING 
MASTER KEY PITCH PIPE 
_ © LARGE WINDOW CLEARLY SHOWS 
= > NOTE OPENINGS 
© CHANGING FROM NOTE TO NOTE 
1S FAST AND SIMPLE 





ne : 
d the G 


yr — D 
SED 60°... American Master Key 


See your nearest Music Dealer or write to 


WM. KRATT Company 


Bottom View 988 Johnson Place « Union, New Jersey 








We have a new address aRmisTS” ADJUSTABLE 


H 
MUSIC TEACHERS PIANO SENC 
Piano Teachers 


PLACEMENT SERVICE prefer the 
Artists’ Adjust 
31 Union Square West able for its 


New York 3, N.Y. exceptional com- 
ALgonquin 5-7467 _, ca 

’ and perfect 
height adjustment 

LIST PRICE $176.00 

dealer inquiries invited 

THE MANUAL ARTS FURNITURE CO. 
3488 Beekman St. * Cincinnati 23, Ohio 


Elisabeth King, Director 
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TUBULAR 
CHIMES 


3 Popular Models—1”-144"-144” Tubes. 

All Chrome Plated Tubes for Lifetime Use. 
Priced from $496.00 to $715.00 

Felt Chime Banners with felt letters in your 

choice of colors available with bracket for 

mounting to the frame. Display the name of 

your school on the chimes. 


The JeNco Line of Mallet-played Melody Per- 
cussion Instruments include 
Vibraph 6 del Orchestra Belis—3 models 





Marimbas—5 models Tympani — 2 models — Ro- 
Xyloph 4 del tary and Dresden style 





Glockenspeilsa—5 models Hand-Tuned Bells 
and 
Celesta Keyboard Instruments—2 models 
Accessories—mutes, mallets, drum beaters—fibre cases. 


Available at your local music store—or write 


JENCO MUSICAL PRODUCTS, P.0. Box 149, Decatur, Ill. 











CANTATAS with BRASS ACCOMPANIMENT 





For Mixed Voices 


Reed, R. Psalm of Redemption 1.50 


for General Use Performance Time 17 min. 


Dressler, J. God’s Greatest Gift 1.50 


for Christmas Performance Time 30 min. 


Dressler, J. God’s Greatest Sacrifice 1.50 


for Easter Performance Time 30 min. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


Glen Rock, New Jersey 
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boxes have become an integral part of 
American life and the ether is crowded 
with music, ranging from rock ‘n’ roll to 
symphony. The general public has become 
“record happy” and hi-fi conscious. But 
all this ubiquitous cacaphony is not mak- 
ing young people love and understand 
music. Someway, somehow the means 
must be provided to put music back where 
it a in the curriculum. 

The “Greeks had a place for it” as one 
of the three most important subjects 
taught. Certainly today’s children should 
not be denied real training in the most 
universal of the arts, music. 

—A.ice Keitu, President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Broadcasting, 3338 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 10. 


{[Eptroriat Note: Miss Keith’s experi- 
ence in educational radio dates back to 1926, 
when for several years she was supervisor of 
music appreciation for the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Schools, broadcasting music programs 
and writing informational articles for the 
Symphony Orchestra in the Plain Dealer 

She held educational staff posts in radio 
and music appreciation with the Victor Com- 
pany, RCA, CBS, and the National Symphony 
Orchestra. She was a member of the ‘MENG 
Research Council (1933-1938) and chairman 
of the MENC Committee on Music Appreci- 
ation (1927-1932). As Director of Educa- 
tional Activities for RCA, she promoted the 
Damrosch children’s radio concerts. Later 
she organized and directed the American 
School of the Air, broadcast over CBS to the 
schools of the nation. Now she is chairman 
of the NAOB Foundation, a non-profit 
organization supplying stations with taped 
musical concerts, dramatized folk tales, and 
great short stories as well as interviews with 
famous people. She established the National 
Academy of Broadcasting in 1934.] 
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Summy-Birchard Buys the 
Musical Courier 


OW IN ITS EIGHTY-FIRST YEAR of cov- 

ering the musical scene, the Musical 
Courier has been purchased by the 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Company. 

Speaking for the new publisher, David 
K. Sengstack, president of the Summy- 
Birchard firm, said it is planned to ex- 
pand coverage of musical events in this 
country and elsewhere ; to devote space in 
a revitalized magazine to musical history 
and thought, musical creation and recre- 
ation. Mr. Sengstack has aypointed as 
editor Peter Jacobi, former news assign- 
ment editor for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company in Chicago. Mr. Jacobi has 
covered music and theatre events in the 
Chicago area for NBC and for several 
national publications. Dosha Dowdy De- 
vries, former associate editor of the 
Courier and associated with the magazine 
in Chicago, will move to New York to 
handle artist relations. 

The new staff hopes to give increased 
attention to artists, composers, teachers 
and students, managers, performing or- 
ganizations, and all who want to bring 
music closer to the daily life of America. 

News items, reports, thoughts, and 
comments henceforth should be sent 
to the new address: Musical Courier, 
1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

[The Musical Courier has long been a 
friend of music education and the Music 
Educators National Conference. Under 
the potent auspices of Summy-Birchard 
Company, pioneer supporters from the 
first years of the MENC and its official 
magazine, the Music Epucators Jour- 
NAL, the expanding service of the Musical 
Courier in its companion field is antici- 
pated with satisfaction. ] 
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HEIRS AND REBELS, Letters Written 
to Each Other and Occasional Writings 
on Music by Ralph Vaughn Williams 
and Gustav Holst. Edited by Ursula 
Vaughn Williams and Imogen Holst. 
(London: Oxford University Press), 
1959. 111 pp. $2.60. 

“Every man who possesses real vitality 
can be seen as the resultant of two 
forces. He is first the child of a par- 
ticular age, society, convention; of what 
we may call in one word a tradition. He 
is secondly, in one degree or another, a 
rebel against that tradition. And the best 
traditions make the best rebels.” So 
spoke Gilbert Murray and it is a cue 
not only to the title of this illuminating 
little book but a key to the two person- 
alities who did so much for the musical 
life of twentieth century Britain. 

The two men were intimate friends 
from 1895, when both were students at 
the Royal College of Music, until Holst’s 
death in 1934. These letters are the only 
existing fragments of nearly forty years 
of cross-fertilization between the two. 
Holst kept less than fifty letters, Vaughn 
Williams less than a dozen. But within 
this fragment of a lifelong exchange of 
ideas is contained a glimpse of what true 
friendship actually means. Both sensed 
the strengths in the other, neither was 
hesitant about commenting on those pas- 
sages or ideas which were felt to be 
inconsistent with the best effort of his 
friend. Through this frank and open dis- 
cussion, through correspondence or in 
sharing ideas through conversation, each 
nurtured the other and so close was their 
association that in the words of the 
editors “they spoke gaily of cribbing 
from each other and of writing each 
other’s music.” 

To supplement the fragmentary cor- 
respondence which still exists, the edi- 
tors have selected outlines of lectures 
and selected articles from the writings 
of both composers. The net result is a 
fascinating insight into the minds and 
thoughts of two individuals who pos- 
sessed “real vitality,” two personalties 
who, in large measure, have been re- 
sponsible for a rebirth of the creative 
spirit in English music during the twen- 
tieth century. 


DRUMS THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Charles L. White. (Los Angeles: The 
Sterling Press), 1960. 215 pp. $7.50. 

There seems to linger in mankind some 

primitive, atavistic urge which leads him 

to regard the percussion instruments 
with more than passing curiosity. Mr. 

White, for over forty years a tympanist 

with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 

chestra, noted that almost everyone who 
passed by his battery of drums felt an 
impelling desire to touch them. It was 
this which finally led him to write Drums 

Through the Ages. It is a book which 

captures the myth, legend, and fascina- 

tion of percussion instruments. Mr. 

White, it may be noted, is so captured, 

himself, by the nature of his subject 

that he may be inclined to indulge in a 

bit of speculation on occasion when dis- 

cussing the origins of music or in strik- 
ing parallels with G. Stanley Hall’s now 
somewhat discredited theories of chil- 
dren retracing the history of the race. 
Be that as it may, this book is one 

which has every likelihood of appealing 
to junior and senior high school students 
and, possibly, adults as well. The author 
discusses the materials of which per- 
cussion instruments have been con- 
structed, brings in many an interesting 
sidelight on the uses of various types of 
drums in primitive, Asiatic, and African 
civilizations, and describes their uses, 
design, and manner of playing. Part II, 
comprising more than one third of the 
contents, is primarily given over to Mr. 
White’s first love—the tympani drum. 
The reader is introduced to the deriva- 
tion of kettle drums, the story of the 
search for satisfactory heads, the various 
types of sticks employed and an inter- 
esting and observant chapter which 
stems from the author’s long association 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, its 
conductors and critics. 
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THE UNTUNING OF THE SKY: Ideas 
of Music in English Poetry, 1500-1700. 
By John Hollander. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press), 1961. 467 
pp. $8.50. 


John Hollander, editorial associate for 
poetry in Partisan Review and member 
of the Department of English at Yale 
University, has brought the focus of 
sound scholarship upon a promising area 
of study which should prove enlightening 
to both students of literature and of music 
history. The source of the title of this 
book is taken from John Dryden’s Song 
for St. Cecilia’s Day (1687) and provides 
a firm cue to its contents: 


As from the Pow’r of Sacred Lays 
The Spheres began to move 

And sang the great Creator’s Praise 
To all the bless’d above; 

So, when the last dreadful Hour 

This crumbling Pageant shall devour 

The TRUMPET shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And MUSICK shall untune the Sky. 


Mr. Hollander is only incidentally con- 
cerned with the musical practices of the 
period he writes about. His major con- 
centration is upon the tenets exemplified 
in English poetry concerning the power 
and influence of music as viewed in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries. He 
has called to his use practically all 
extant English verse of that age, places 
this against two introductory chapters of 
historical references on theories of music 
which form a background for his suc- 
ceeding chapters. He then proceeds to 
analyze with perspicacity the crystalliza- 
tion into poetic imagery of the commonly 
held beliefs of the period under dis- 
cussion. Of interest are the changing 
conceptions of “the roles of cosmology, 
metaphysics, ‘natural philosophy,’ psy- 
chology, ethics, and politics” as matters 
of utmost importance in arriving at an 
“interpretation of music’s nature and 
effects during the Middlle Ages and 
Renaissance.” As one proceeds through 
Mr. Hollander’s study, he discovers fun- 
damental changes taking place which 
parallel the musical and poetic ideas 
during these centuries moving inexorably 
toward a de-mythologizing of musical 
aesthetics. 

This is not the first time, nor will it 
be the last, that scholars in the other 
arts, particularly in English literature, 
have provided students of music history 
with important and significant points of 
view regarding music. Which all goes 
to point out that it is extremely danger- 
ous to consider any one art in isolation 
from the body of thought and specula- 
tion which surround the other arts or 
of society as a whole. 


PORTRAIT OF A SYMPHONY. By Con- 
stantine Manos. (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc.) 1960. $10.00, 

This is a picture book; a picture book of 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra from all 

angles. From the double-page spread 

looking down on the orchestra from di- 

rectly above to the shot of the bassist 

putting up his instrument, the book is 
spectacular and at the same time ex- 
tremely personal. 

Portrait of a Symphony depicts the 
musicians, the conductor, the audience, 
the soloists, the library—everything that 
makes up the Boston Symphony. Mr. 
Manos took the pictures and wrote the 


short bits of text. There is also a brief 
foreword by Aaron Copeland. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC EDU- 
CATION IN THE WORLD. Edited by 
Egon Kraus. (Cologne Klettenberg: 
International Society for Music Edu- 
cation), 1961. 184 pp. $2.00 

This is a new publication of the Inter- 

national Society for Music Education 

which was requested by UNESCO to 
make a collection of reports on the actual 
status of music education, its organiza- 
tion and methods in different countries. 

Some of the papers have already been 

published in the Report of the ISME 

International Conference, Copenhagen, 

1958. These contributioas and the addi- 

tional reports will form the basic ma- 

terial for a further comparative study 
on the role of music education by ISME. 

In the introduction, Egon Kraus makes 
the following statements: “Our mem- 
bers will agree that there is a necessity 
of having a complete and precise survey 
of music education as a guide to the 
future activity of the Society. Such a 
survey, even if it is still regionally 
limited, will be of great assistance to all 
music teachers and students and of 
inestimable value to departments of 
pedagogy and music education. 

“It is hoped that the availability of 
the reports published with the assistance 
of UNESCO will stimulate a lively ex- 
change of ideas among music educators 
all over the world and promote further 
study and publication in this field.” 

The Present State of Music Education 
in the World includes reports from 
Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, India, Israel, Yugoslavia, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, Soviet 
Union, United States. Orders may be 
sent to ISME, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ESSENTIALS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATION. Ray- 
mond P. Jolly, Chairman, Junior High 
School Committee, Michigan Music 
Educators Association, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 38 pp. $.75. 

This study guide developed by the Junior 
High School Area Committee of the 
Michigan Music Educators Association, 
has been planned to offer practical as- 
sistance to junior high school music 
teachers, as well as to provide admini- 
strators with an overview of desirable 
junior high school general music activ- 
ities. 

Printed in loose-leaf form, the guide 
is intended to become a part of the 
teacher’s curriculum file or notebook, to 
be supplemented as additional units are 
made available each year. The first sec- 
tion presents the case for a complete 
music program for all junior high school 
students, that is, a program which will 
include singing, listening, instrumental 
study, rhythmic experiences, creative ac- 
tivities, development of musical skills 
and integration with other subject mat- 
ter fields. The second section presents 
seven examples of successfully conducted 
units of instruction prepared and used 
by music teachers throughout Michigan. 
Additional units will be announced and 
sold separately according to the interest 
indicated in this type of material. A 
short bibliography of current books and 
materials is provided. Copies of the 
study guide are available from the Mich- 
igan Education Association, 935 North 
Washington Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 


NOVELTIES FOR BAND AND ORCHES- 
TRA, The Instrumentalist Company, 
Illinois. 


1418 Lake Street, Evanston, 
1961, 29 pp. $1.00. 

Several years ago, the Instrumentalist 
Company published a list of novelties for 
band and orchestra. In response to many 
requests, an entirely new edition has 
been prepared, which includes a number 
of recent compositions in addition to the 
standard novelties. Selections are graded 
I-V according to difficulty, and a brief 
description is included for each title. 
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harper announces 
the second edition of 


UNDERSTANDING 
MUSIC 


by William S. Newman 


Now expanded and clarified in 
accord with suggestions from 
teachers across the country, this 
highly successful text complete 


ly reset—remains a _ concrete 
technical introduction to the ele- 
ments, styles, and forms of music. 
Chapter bibliographies and index 
Edition 


svailable for quantity sali 


updated. 315 pp. Text 
$4.50 


ind Hleges onl 


harper & brothers 
49 e. 33d st., ny. 16 


NAL BRU RRA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Music 


By J. A. WESTRUP and F. L. HAR- 
RISON., Splendidly comprehensive, au- 
thoritative and reasonably priced 
this new encyclopedia answers a 
longfelt need. By two outstanding 
musicologists, it covers composers, 
performers, conductors, singers, in- 
strumentalists; orchestral, solo, chorai, 
operatic, and chamber music works 
instruments; musical terms; musical 
forms, etc. “A mine of information.’ 

Sir ADRIAN BouLt. 739 pages. Over 
1,000 music examples 


Only $6.95 at all bookstores 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 





BEETHOVEN'S BELOVED—WHO WAS SHE? 
Free annotated list of most recent books on 
Music and Theater. All books 10% off. Free 
distinctive BOOKPLATES with every book. 
Simply deduct 10% from list price. 

Send check or money order. 


BELLPORT BOOKS, Box 682, Bellport, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. By 
Ruth Slenczynska with the collabora- 
tion of Ann M. Lingg. (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co.), 1961. 117 pp. 
$2.95. 

In current parlance Music at Your Fin- 

gertips would in all likelihood be called 

a non-book—that is, a publication writ- 

ten for profit in which the major portion 

of the writing has been done by a col- 
laborator. It is a miscellaneous collection 

of essays upon practicing, acquiring a 

repertory, building a program, acquiring 

technique, and so on which resemble in 
no small degree the type of article which 
was featured by the now defunct Etude. 

Miss Slenezynska, a child prodigy of 
a previous generation, has focused the 
major portion of her attention toward 
the glamour of a concert career and the 
underlying preparation for it. In the 
process she passes over the tribulations 
of her own childhood under a parent who 
was determined to exploit her talent and 
glosses over Hindemith’s observation 
that one in fifty million people may 
make the grade of a concert career only 
to become the slave of a professional 
manager. 

Within these covers one will find some 
practical observations on acquiring skill 
and ability as a concert pianist. These 
are, so far as we can discover, not new 
but repetitions of ideas which are in the 
main common knowledge. Nevertheless 
they are practical if for no other reason 
that many have utilized them and found 
them workable. It is unfortunate that 
Miss Sleneczynska and her collaborator 
have failed to grasp, in this book for 
piano students and teachers, the realities 
of twentieth century musical life in the 
United States and are too inclined to 
clirg to romantic dreams of earlier gen- 
erations. 


SHANTIES FROM THE SEVEN SEAS. 
Collected by Stan Hugill. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company) 1961. 609 
pp. $12.00. 


“This is a rich and comprehensive book 
compiled on shanties and the art of 
shantying. Stan Hugill, one of the last 
deep-water shanty men, has preserved 
an incomparable collection of these 
blood-stirring heaving and hauling songs 
of the sailor men of the great days of 
sailing ships. Shanties rank high in our 
heritage of folk song. Not only American 
and British shanties, but many from 
German, French, Norwegian, Swedish and 
other foreign sources, with English 
translations, are included in this book. 
Tunes are given throughout the collec- 
tion which contains many rare and little- 
known shanties as well as old favorites. 
Stan Hugill also discusses in fascinating 
detail the history and use of each shanty. 
His introduction, the outcome of exten- 
sive research, describes the development 
of these songs of sea labor from the 
earliest times to the era of North Atlan- 
tic packets, the California clipper ships, 
and the tall windjammers of the later 
years of sail.” 

The foregoing statements are taken 
from the jacket on the cover of Shanties 
from the Seven Seas. In the final para- 
graph, Alan Villier writes in his fore- 
word, “I’m glad that Stan Hugill has got 
this collection together. Nobody could 
do the job better; very soon, nobody 
could do it at all.” 


CATALOG OF THE EMILIE AND KARL 
RIEMENSCHNEIDER MEMORIAL LI- 
BRARY. Sylvia W. Kenney, editor. 

New York: Columbia University 
Press), 1960. 295 pp. $7.50. 
Bach enthusiasts will welcome this cata- 
log of one of the largest collections of 
the master’s works to be found in this 
country. Included in the listing are over 
five hundred books on Bach and his 
music, a number of manuscripts, and 
over two thousand publications of his 
music. Three of the works listed were 
published during Bach's lifetime. The 
collection contains a number of rare 

editions. The catalog itself provides a 

useful and efficient guide to the col- 


lection with entries providing informa- 
tion on such matters as title, editor, 
translator, publisher, series title, physi- 
cal description, and plate number. The 
music is classified in easily recognized 
forms—Arias, Cantatas, and so forth. 
Two indexes will prove helpful in quickly 
locating desired items of information. 

Albert Riemenschneider, for many 
years director of the Conservatory of 
Music at Baldwin-Wallace College in 
Berea, Ohio, was a well-known organist 
and conductor. He originated tne Bach 
festivals held annually on the Baldwin- 
Wallace campus, and it was this which 
led ultimately to the etxensive Riemen- 
schneider collection. An interesting fore- 
word to the catalog has been written 
by Selma N. Riemenschneider, the widow 
of the collector. The collection is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Riemenschneider’s parents 
and is housed at Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege. 


CONDUCTING CHORAL 
Robert L. Garretson. (Boston: 
and Bacon), 1961. 246 pp. 

This book is intended by the author 
to be a practical approach to choral con- 
ducting. It stems from “the inadequacy 
with which many choral directors regard 
their professional training. It was the 
consensus of a large group of choral 
directors ... that their training in this 
area could have been of a more practical 
nature.” 

It must be said that the author is con- 
sistent in his point of view for he moves 
directly, in his first chapter, into prob- 
lems of planning and organization: re- 
cruiting, stimulating interest, seating, 
scheduling, and planning the first re- 
hearsal. Subsequent chapters are equally 
pertinent to the pragmatic approach and 
discuss such related topics as conducting 
techniques, tone and diction, rehearsal 
procedures, programs and concerts, bud- 
gets, purchasing, and equipment. An ap- 
pendix contains graded and classified 
lists of choral music, lists of films, music 
publishers, manufacturers of music 
equipment and television hand signals. 
Each chapter carries a pertinent list of 
references together with related listings 
of pages and/or chapters. The bibliog- 
raphy is up-to-date and for information 
regarding those aspects which the author 
does not pretend to treat in extenso 
style, interpretation, achievement levels 
and so on; the reader is referred to 
other publications. 


AN INDEX OF MUSICAL AND WIND- 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS. By Lyndesay 
G. Langwill (Edinburgh: Lydnesay G. 
Langwill), 1960. 139 pp. 35 s/-. 

“A comprehensive reference book .. . 

for all interested in wind-instruments 

of music” is how Wilfrid Greenhouse, 
principal of Trinity College of Music, 
describes this work of one of his fellows 
in the foreword of the book. The author 
himself says that the index “is designed 
primarily for the use of museum cura- 
tors, librarians, and collectors of wind 
instruments.” The alphabetical listing 
includes makers of all mouth-blown 
woodwind and brass instruments as well 
as bagpipes. In addition there is a list 
of collections of musical instruments 

throughout the world. This in itself is a 

valuable bit of reference material for 

music libraries. 


MUSIC. By 
Allyn 


THE MUSIC OF PERU by Rebert Steven- 
son (Washington, D.C.: The Pan Amer- 
ican Union) 1961. 331 pp. $7.00. 


In the foreword, Guillermo Espinosa, 
Chief of the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union, says: “Mr. Stevenson’s 
new work is richly documented from 
South American archives and his con- 
clusions are supported by a wealth of 
hitherto unpublished music. Written 
while he was a senior Fulbright research 
grantee in Peru, Mr. Stevenson’s book 
will, for the first time, show to English 
readers what sturdy foundations under- 
lie the present-day music of a justly 
proud sister republic.” Pierre Interna- 
tional Corporation, New York, is the sole 
selling agent of Music in Peru. 
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“£DUCATION OF TEACHERS: CERTI- 
FICATION. National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education 
Association. (Washington 6, D.C.: the 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W.) 1960. 
364 pp. $3.50. 


The problems of certification of teachers 

in principle, purpose, and practice, 
have received a thorough and at times 
“soul-searching” study in a new book 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 


In order to consider some of the many 
problems related to certification, a na- 
tional meeting was held in San Diego 
in the summer of 1960 which brought 
together representatives of nearly 70 
national associations and organizations 
concerned with education. 


Education of teachers: certification pre- 
sents an interpretative report, summary, 
major addresses, and the working papers 
of this conference. 

Among the participants there seemed 
to be general agreement that the legal 
responsibility and the basic control over 
certification is and should be vested in 
the state departments of education, but 
steps should be taken to determine the 
role of other groups which are involved 
in the process. 

Though a number of participants dis- 
agreed on both requirements and means 
of implementing improvements in cer- 
tification, most of the working groups 
agreed that there is a need for flexibility 
in the certification process, a national 
body to ensure the adequate quality of 
the program that will make the approved 
program approach possible, a determina- 
tion of the role of the profession in 
setting requirements, elimination of mis- 
assignment of teachers, and better ways 
of evaluating competence. 


THE WORLD OF CARNEGIE HALL. By 
Richard Schickel. (New York: Juliar 
Messner, Inc.) 1960. 438, pp. $8.50. 

This is a history of Carnegie Hall, but 

one that provides also a history of the 

cultural change that has taken place in 

America over the past seventy years. As 

the author says he has tried “to stretch 

{his] . . . rather detailed canvas on a 

frame of larger historical facts which I 

hope will give some hint as to the nature 

and direction of the very large world 
which has surounded the very small 
world of Carnegie Hall.” 

The result is a most interesting docu- 
ment filled with personalities, mainly 
but not exclusively musical. Included are 
politicians and crusaders who have 
spoken in the hall, dancers and actors 
who have studied, taught, or performed 
at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-Seventh 
Street, and the music critics whose 
writings have assisted Mr. Schickel in 
his chronicle. 


CHOPIN: AN INDEX OF HIS WORKS 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 
Maurice J. E. Brown. (N.Y.: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press), 1960. 199 p. $8.00. 


In spite of the fact that a considerable 
number of studies in music have been 
written by scholars who were not pri- 
marily professional musicians, it always 
comes as somewhat of a shock to learn 
that there still exist individuals whose 
interest and knowledge range over a field 
larger than their own specialty. Mr. 
Brown is a case in point. He is currently 
head of the Science Department in Marl- 
borough School, Wiltshire, England. He 
assisted the great Viennese scholar Otto 
Erich Deutsch in editing Schubert’s 
Memoirs, wrote a book on Schubert's 
Variations in 1954, and 1958 saw the 
publice*‘on of his excellent study en- 
titled Schubert: A Critical Biography. 
In Chopin: An Index of his Works in 


Chronological Order Mr. Brown again 
has added a substantial contribution to 
the body of scholarship of that neglected 
century—the nineteenth. Each compos’ 
tion of the composer listed contains « 
thematic excerpt, the date of first pub- 
lication, together with a concise state- 
ment regarding verification of its first 
appearance, and the location of the orig- 
inal manuscript. Several appendices in- 
clude a chronological sequence of pub- 
lications, publishers of first editions, a 
listing of complete editions, Wessel’s 
Complete Edition, dedications, the poets 
of Chopin’s songs, Chopin’s addresses 
in Paris, three autograph albums, and a 
bibliography. Two indexes add to the 
usefulness of the volume, Since the pub- 
lication of the Breitkopf and Hartel 
thematic catalog in 1888 many hitherto 
unknown compositions have been dis- 
covered and new information has been 
added to our knowledge of the com- 
poser’s works, Mr. Brown’s study will be 
welcomed by all those who still retain 
an affection for the music of the roman- 
tic century. 


A COMPOSER’S WORLD, Horizons and 
Limitations. By Paul Hindemith. 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and 
Co.), 1961. 257 pp. $.95. 

Paul Hindemith during the academic 

year 1949-1950 was invited to deliver the 

well-known Charles Eliot Norton Lec- 
tures at Harvard University. These sub- 
sequently appeared in book form eliciting 
from reviewers and readers generally, 
warm expressions of gratitude and ap- 
preciation. And well they might, for not 
only is Paul Hindemith a composer who 
exemplifies the highest standards of his 
craft, but one of the few who is artic- 
ulate about it and who brings to both 
his composition and his writing bril- 
liance of thought and logic. 

A little over ten years after the de- 
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livery of the Charles Eliot Norton Lec- 
tures and the subsequent publication of 
them, they now appear in paperback form 
at a cost which is available to all. Even 
music teachers. And this is a great if 
belated blessing for the lectures stand 
as fresh as the day mene | were first de- 
livered and there is much herein to pro- 
vide food for thought by those who teach 
in our public schools as well as those 
who provide the music for our society. 
We would suggest that the reader browse 
at will over the several lectures begin- 
ning perhaps with the eS chapter 
on The Philosophical pproach, and 
skipping to the last three which treat of 
Education, Business Matters, and En- 
vironment. If by then he is not induced 
to read the entire book, ome can only 
conclude that the routine of teaching 
and instruction may have become in 
some instances so deadening as to seri- 
ously affect one’s intellectual curiosity. 
The teacher may not agree with every- 
thing the composer has written, but it 
would be strange indeed if he were not 
stimulated by the contents of this serious 
yet generally human and lively book. 


BRASS FOR BEGINNERS. By J. R. Mc- 
Kenna and W. H. Swinburne, (Fair- 
lawn, N.J.: Oxford University Press), 
1960. 28 pp. $2.00. 


It is interesting to note in the foreword 
to this teacher’s manual for beginning 
brass band, that the long English tradi- 
tion of industrial, fraternal, and com- 
munity all-brass bands is spilling over 
into “an increasing interest in the fos- 
tering of brass instrument playing in 
schools and youth groups.” It is de- 
votedly hoped that this may not result 
in the situation which has characterized 
the band movement in America where 
an over-promotion of school bands has 
led to an almost complete demise of 
adult amateur and professional wind 
groups. 

Brass for Beginners is a short primer 
for beginning brass players with parts 
available for the standardized English 
instrumentation of approximately twen- 
ty-four players. All instruments, with 
the exception of the brass trombone, 
are scored in treble clef. The annoying 
and indefensible retention of English 
terminology of note duration (semibreve, 
minim, crotchet, quaver) unfortunately 
mars the student books. Other than this 
the publication deserves heartiest recom- 
mendation. It is sensible in approach, 
clear and explicit in its directions, and, 
musically, stands on a higher level than 
many comparable United States’ publica- 
tions for beginning class instruction. We 
are inclined to suggest that some of our 
American publishers of educational ma- 
terials could well afford to take a long 
and serious look at the musical contents 
of this and similar English and European 
publications for early instrumental in- 
struction. 


THE PELICAN HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
Volume I was reviewed in the January 
issue of Music Educators Journal. At 
that time it was noted that “The editors 
have not made it clear how many vol- 
umes will eventually comprise the Peli- 
can History of Music.” 

Subsequent information has been re- 
ceived that the history will be completed 
in three volumes: Publication of Volume 
Two is expected in the latter part of 
1962; Volume Three in 1°63. e two 
further volumes are also under the gen- 
eral editorship of Denis Stevens and 
Alee Robertson. 


TRUST FUND. Announcement was made 
in January of the establishment of a 
trust fund for the National Symphony 
Orchestra by Mrs. Jouett Shouse of 
Washington, D.C. The trust fund will 
become a part of the Orchestra’s perma- 
nent endowment. Mrs. Shouse, a support- 
er of the National Symphony for many 
years, is also the Chairman of the Music 
Committee of the People-to-People Pro- 
gram. 
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AWARDS ond” 
COMPETITIONS 


FLUTE SCHOLARSHIP. Offiered by Art- 
ley, the fourth annual award for talented 
high school flutists, will afford opportu- 
nity for a deserving student to study 
with James Pellerite, distinguished solo 
flutist of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, at Chautauqua, New York 
July 10-August 19, 1961. The scholarship 
will provide for tuition in flute, ensem- 
ble, and orchestra; gate fee; room and 
board at a scholarship house. Winning 
applicant must provide round trip trans- 
portation and any incidental spending 
money. 

All high school students of superior 
ability are invited to submit a tape 
recording (7% inches per second) of 
their performance of “The Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits,” by Gluck (arranged by 
Bainum); published by Theodore 
Presser. “Night Soliloquy,” by Kennan; 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc. Perform- 
ance must be with piano accompaniment. 
Tapes must be mailed to Artley, Inc., 
Box 741, Northside, Elkhart, Indiana, on 
or before May 10, 1961. Tapes cannot be 
returned. 

Scholarship winner will be announced 
on or before June 1, 1961. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Artley, 
Inc., at the above address. Frederick 
Wilkins, eminent flutist and author of 
The Flutist’s Guide, is director of the 
scholarship program. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MUSIC at Inter American University, 
San German, Puerto Rico, is offering 50 
scholarships for a study program July 3- 
August 29, 1961. Roy Harris, founder and 
director of the Institute, announced that 
scholarships are open to gifted young 
musicians, composers, and music edu- 
cators of the Americas. The program will 
include six seminars: For composers, 
July 3-August 29 (Roy Harris, director); 
for string teachers and performers, 
August 2-29 (Janos Starker, director); 
for advanced string students, July 10- 
August 19 (Sidney Harth and the mem- 
bers of the Curtis String Quartet, di- 
rectors); for pianists and piano teachers, 
August 2-29 (Johanna Harris and Jests 
Sanromé, directors); for choral singers 
and conductors, July 10-August 12 
(Warner Lawson, director). 

All faculty members will participate in 
the seminar for music educators July 10- 
August 5. In addition, Nicholas Slonim- 
sky, noted music critic, will teach courses 
in music history for several seminars. 

Scholarship information can be ob- 
tained from the New School of Music, 
1738 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Choral singers and conductors 
should contact Warner Lawson, dean of 
music, Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 


ANTHEM COMPETITION. The annual 
competition for anthems for average 
church choirs is announced by the Chapel 
Choir Conductors’ Guild, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus 9, Ohio. A prize of 
$100.00 is offered. Everett W. Mehrley is 
chairman of the contest which closes 
September 1, 1961. Further details are 
available by writing Mr. Mehrley. 
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COMPOSITION CONTEST. At the in- 
vitation of the U.S. Committee for the 
United Nations, the National Federation 
of Music Clubs has announced a com- 
position contest for an orchestral work 
dedicated to the United Nations. A cash 
award of $1500 will be given by the 
Aeolian Music Foundation. The contest 
is open to American composers of any 
age, who may submit only one work 
which must be composed specifically for 
this contest. Entry blanks are obtainable 
from NFMC Headquarters, Suite 900, 410 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illi- 
nois. Contest closes July 31, 1961. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL CARNEGIE 
AWARDS FESTIVAL in music, drama, 
and dance will be held April 28-29, 1961. 
Under the auspices of Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s College of Fine Arts, the festival 
will feature 109 classes of competition 
and include a special division for schools 
as well as sections for choirs, ensembles, 
percussion, drama, and dance. Purpose 
of the two-day festival is to promote 
art through education, evaluate perform- 
ance, and recognize and reward out- 
standing performance. 


GRANT FOR DEVELOPMENT STUDY. 
Robert G. Petzold of the University of 
Wisconsin schools of music and educa- 
tion has received a grant from the 
United States Office of Education to 
carry on a five-year study of the musical 
development of elementary school chil- 
dren. The study, entitled “The Auditory 
Perception of Musical Sounds by Chil- 
dren in the First Six Grades,” is an 
extension of research recently completed 
by Mr. Petzold. The research will be 
carried on in the Madison school system. 


PRIZE-WINNING OPERA. “The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat” was given its world 
premiere on December 2, 1960, at the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. Written by Stanworth Beckler, 
assistant professor of music at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific with a libretto by Jon 
Pearce, English teacher at a Stockton 
high school, the adaptation of the Bret 
Harte story was winner of the Pi Kappa 
Lambda national chapter Opera Competi- 
tion in May. Over 50 compositions were 
submitted. 


PERCUSSION EXHIBIT. Rogers Drums 
and G. C. Jenkins Company sponsored a 
percussion exhibit in New York City in 
November so that the musicians who 
play their instruments could have an 
opportunity to see the latest develop- 
ments in percussion and play on the 
different kinds of equipment as well. 
Shown above are Ben Strauss (left) and 
Henry Grossman (right) of Rogers 
Drums with John Kirwan, drummer with 
the Ernie Mariani Trio, who won a com- 
plete Rogers Buddy Rich Celebrity drum 
outfit with Avedis Zildjian cymbals. 
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Scandard size 4° x 8’, standard heights 8”, 
Special sizes to order. 
levels, almost any size. 
trations Monroe Folding Risers, as well as 
Monroe ‘‘Fold-King’’ line of Fol 
sizes). Folding Chairs, Hat and Coa 
exc. Just write to address below 





THE MONROE CO. 353 Church St., 


"They Blend Together As One” 


Pictured here is a 4level 
(s", 6", 


COMPLETELY NEW in design, material, consruction, conveni- 
Aluminum Unit Construction, 
chanae! braced end to end. Greatest strength, less weight. 


New Automatic Locking and Folding Tubular Steel Legs, 1” 
ae and tiding. 


Many standard staging plans, 


PREE—New oe Fold Direct Prices and Dicsgante, 
a Chora 


Tables. 
acks, Movable Partitions, 


24” and 32”) riser New Monres one-unit con- 
assembly y 2 
asy 
won _— sturdy at aff times. 
tions 
3-level = sections 
untolds — oe ait 
legs move 
or and } nite 
lock in position 


24” and 32”. 
ome to 4 


Color illus- 


Risers. Also 
(68 models and 


date up to 75 users. 








EMULE 





SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY | 


Presents 


MUSIC FOR FLUTE 


Romantic ttudes—Koehler-Cavally (New) 


$2.00 


Origine! Melodious and Progressive Studies for The Beginning Fiutist—Cavally (New) 2.00 


Imprevisation—Guenther (New) 

24 ttudes Artistiques, Op. |5—Andersen 
24 Progressive Studies, Op. 3}—Andersen 
24 Virtwesity Studies, Op. 60—Andersen 


1.0 
2.50 
1.50 
450 


Melodieus end Progressive Studies For Flute—looks | & 2 2.25 


Medern Flutist—Contains 30 Capric 


Book 3 2.50 
es—Karg-Elert 3.00 


24 Flete Studies On Bach's Works, and Famous Flute Soles 3.50 


Six Senatas—Bach-De La Tournie-Wummer 
Seven Senetas—Handel-Cavally 
24 Shert Concert Pieces—Cavally 


2.50 
3.00 
3.50 


Cencerte in D—Morzart—Leeuwen (Cadenzas by Anderson and Donjon) 2.00 


Ceoncerte In G—Morart—Leeuwen 
Suite In A Minor—Telemann—(Wummer) 


Somplete atalog on request 


Library 


ontains music formerly 


A. R. Casavant Marching Band Books, and listings of our Foreign Music for Winds. 


2.00 
1.50 


in the Andraud Wind Instrument 


20 miniature band scores for the asking 


Send for them today 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


1100 Broadway 


San Antonio 6, Texas 





International Society for Music Education 
FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


June 22-28, 1961 


Vienna, Austria 





Books About Music 


Rore, Out of Print 
History, Bicgraphy, Memoirs, Educational, Musical 
instruments: Organ, Piano, The Violin Family. Free 
Catalogues 


B. MLYNARSKI 
Antiquarian Bookseller 
P.O. Box 367 Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
Monotone Problem Solved 


All children, including Menetones, now may be 
trained easily to sing im true pitch before they 
enter First Grade. a Gene Abraham's system, 
which she used with success as Kindergar- 
ten teacher in the Chicage I Public Schools, is avail- 
J in a TF ~ form entitled aor 
Sera per 

JOnN MARKERT & | me  Publtahers. ‘41 
West (5th St.. New York | 








THE INTERNATIONAL MUSIC CAL- 
ENDAR for 1961 has been released by 
the President’s Music Committee of the 
People-to-People Program. The calendar 
contains listings of music activities of 
all types taking place during the year 
in 98 countries of the world. Music 
events in the United States are listed 
separately in the Committee’s Calendar 
of Music Activities in the United States 
published in the fall of 1960. The cai- 
endars may be obtained for $2.00 each 
postpaid from The President’s Music 
Committee, 734 Jackson Place N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


“CHILDREN’S SONGS FROM JAPAN,” 
by Florence White and Kazuo Akiyama 
has been published by Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. The price is $4.95. 
On the jacket of the cover of this book, 
Irving Cheyette, professor of music edu- 
cation at the University of Buffalo, makes 
the following statement: 

“Florence White has captured the 
spirit of the children of Japan in this 
delightful collection of folk and com- 
posed songs, many of them charmingly 
illustrated by the Japanese artist Toshi- 
hiko Suzuki. The combination of phonetic 
pronunciation of the Japanese text with 
Kazuo Akiyama’s literal translation into 
singable English will prove a teacher’s 
dream, since much of the charm of Na- 
tionalistic songs lies in being able to 
sing them in their own native tongue, 
yet still know the meaning of what is 
being sung. Mrs. White has enriched the 
melodies with simple, effective accom- 
paniments which heighten the flavor of 
the unusual tonality of many of the 
songs, and create representations of the 
sound of the characteristic Japanese in- 
struments like the koto and samisen.” 


PLAY AND SING is the title of a col- 
lection of songs designed for recreational 
or classroom use recently published by 
Edwin H. Morris & Company, Inc. Richard 
C. Berg, past president of the Eastern 
Division of the MENC has prepared the 
book and provided fingering charts for 
all the popular recreational instruments. 

Included are a number of college songs 
as well as popular songs, some as 
recent as “Hey, Look Me Over” from the 
current Broadway production, Wildcat. 
The songs are provided with rhythmic 
accompaniments, second parts to be sung, 
and introductions that should increase 
the fun. 


SCOTTISH MUSIC. Jack Mills has an- 
nounced the signing of a contractual 
agreement with the Scottish music pub- 
lishers, Mozart Allan, to represent their 
catalog throughout the United States. 
Mozart Allan is said to have the largest 
catalog of music for bagpipes and 
authentic Scottish song books. 


FOR PUBLIC DOMAIN. ASCAP Director 
Irving Caesar’s musical setting to 
“Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag” has 
been declared in the public domain 
through a resolution of the 86th Con- 
gress. In 1955 Mr. Caesar assigned to 
Congressman Louis C. Rabaut ef Mich- 
igan all his rights to the “Pledge” which 


| he had written. 
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MUSIC AFTER GRADUATION. A six- 
page pamphlet entitled “After Gradua- 
tion—What about Your Music?” has 
been prepared by the American Music 
Conference to inform high school stu- 
dents, especially graduating seniors, of 
the many musical activities available in 
college, community, business, and family 
life. The pamphlet is offered in quantity 
to music supervisors, choral leaders, 
band masters, and orchestra directors for 
distribution among musically minded 
students. The material points up the 
benefits of continuing participation in 
musical activities throughout a lifetime. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be ordered 
from American Masic Conference, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. (Single copy free, $1.00 per 
hundred.) 


CHOIR POSTERS stressing such things 
as rehearsal manners, posture, vestments, 
processionals, vocal technique, the organ, 
and similar topics have been prepared 
by Mary Elizabeth Montgomery. The 
sixteen 10” x 14” sheets are available 
from the Abingdon Press in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Price: $1 


THE MUSIC GUILD, INC. is a new 
recording organization which will make 
and issue their own recordings of opera, 
oratorio, orchestral, and chamber music 
as well as making available many Euro- 
pean recordings. The aim is to fill the 
needs of collectors of records who cannot 
find the records needed on the dealers’ 
shelves. Their advisory committee in- 
cludes Darius Milhaud, Hermann Scher- 
chen, Phili L. Miller and David 
Randolph. The first Music Guild News- 
letter is available free to anyone who 
writes to the Music Guild, Inc., 111 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y 


SONGBOOK BARGAIN. A pocket-size 
songbook of twenty-three folk songs 
from 18 countries, entitled CHILDREN’S 
SINGING — CHILDREN’S SONGS, col- 
lected and edited by Frances M. Andrews, 
is now available from Cooperative Song 
Service. Radnor Road, Delaware, Ohio. 
Price 15 cents per copy or $1.00 for ten 
copies. This booklet includes a number 
of two- and three-part songs, and teach- 
ing suggestions for their use. 


CHOIR COLORS. Collegiate Cap & Gown 
Company offers a new booklet of fabrics 
including 171 different swatches in a 
spectrum of colors. Over 15 new colors 
have been added. A “fabric-viewer” is 
included with each catalog to enable 
visualizing a color and material as it 
would look in an actual gown. Further 
information can be obtained from Col- 
legiate Cap & Gown Company, 1000 
North Market Street, Champaign, IIli- 
nois. 


BLUE AND GRAY. A new musical show 
by Ellen Jane Lorenz is now available 
from the Lorenz Publishing Company. 
Adaptable for either large or small 
groups, this operetta is particularly ap- 
propriate for the observance of the Civil 
War centennial, sin-e the music is based 
upon tunes popular during the period. 
Among the melodies included are Aura 
Lee, Lorena, The Battle Cry of Freedom, 
Dixie, and The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. Blue and Gray is scored for 
solo voices and chorus with piano ac- 
companiment. Single copy $1.75. 
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for your Festival and Commencement programs... 


= 


giC PUBLISH, 
oun m 6 


CHOIR LOFT CHORAL SERIES 


CHRIST = att. ee 
S.A.T.B., a cappella) 
om, ant SPIRIT—Young 
A.T.B., unison with organ) 
cive Me THIS DAY—Peery 
S.A.B., with organ accomp.) 
HIDE NOT bw FACE—Hallagan 
(S.A.T.B., a cappella) 
HOSANNA !— Williams 
(S.A.T.B., a cappella) 
HYMN OF FAITH, A.—Heaton 
(S.A.T.B., a cappella) 
JACOB'S VISION—Zhret 
(S.A.T.B., with piano or organ) 
PSALM OF PEACE—Heaton 
(S.A.T.B., with organ or piano 
accomp.) 
RESURRECTION, THE—Young 
(S.A.T.B., with organ accomp.) 
SEND OUT THY LICGHT—Hallagan 
(S.A.T.B., a er 
THREE SHORT PSALMS—Y. 
(S.A.T.B., [Unison] and “erenn) 
WHEN I SURVEY THE WONDROUS 
CROSS— Young 


SCHOOL CHORAL MUSIC 


BALLAD OF JESSE JAMES—Rottura 
(S.A.T.B., S.A.B., with ae 
CELEBRATION OF SPRING —Frane 
.8.A., with piano) 
COTTON CANDY—Gustafson 
S.A.B., with piano accomp.) 
HE’S GONE AWAY—Jurey 
(S.S.A., with piano) 
JOHN THE BAPTIST—Gustefson 
(S.A.T.B., with piano accomp.) 
KEEP AN EYE ON ME—Gustafson 
(S.A.B., with piano accomp.) 
OH! CORDELIA BROWN—Schili 
(S.S.A., with piano accomp.) 
POPCORN CARNIVAL—Gustafson 
(S.A.T.B., S.A.B., with piano 
accomp.) 


ROLLING HILLS—Gustafson 
(S.A.B., T.T.B.B., with a 
accomp 
SOME OF THESE MORNIN’S—Stan- 
ton (S.A.T.B., S.A.B., with piano 


accomp.) 
STEAL AWAY AND PRAY—Stanton 
(S.A.B., with > accomp.) 
WHO CHOPPED DOWN THE 
CHERRY TREE? 


awh. 8 
(S.A.T.B., with organ accomp.) (S.A.B., with piano accomp.) 
Consult your local Music Dealer 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


SINCE 1883 














MUSIC 


for the Academically Talented Student 
in the Secondary School 


WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN 


Supervisor in Charge, 
Music Education, Los Angeles City Board of Education, 


Los Angeles, California 


Editing Committee 
WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN 
WILEY L. HOUSEWRIGHT 
ELEANOR TIPTON 


CONTENTS: The Total Project; Purposes of Music Education for 
the Academically Talented; A Music Curriculum for the Academically 
Talented; Music as a Means of Communication; Forms of Musical 
Communication; Characteristics of Musical Style; Physical Media 
of Musical Communication; Music in Contemporary Life; Music aad 
the Arts; Scheduling; The Music Teacher of the Academically 
Talented; Music Education for the Musically Talented or Gifted; 
Strengthening the Existing Program; Guiding Principles. 


Published by 


National Education Association Project on the 
Academically Talented Student and Music Educators 
National Conference, a Department of the NEA. 


$1.50 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 








write or phone your nearest MOORE office—ask for catalog F2 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York * phone EVergreen 3-2800 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Washington * phone EAst 2-2848 


E. R. MOORE CO. or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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A complete siteatian of distine- 
tive styles and quality fabrics. 
Full range of colors and 
shades. Send today for FREE 
catalog: C-10 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-10 (Children’s 
Robes); P-10 (Pulpit Robes) 


CAP & GOWN COMPANY 


: aa : pets ay 
| fédes | See) } : 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. CHICAGO 1, 1 Los ANGELES 28, CAL. 


i ani 1000 N. Market St. 228. LaSalle St. 1634 N. Cahuenga Bivd. a 


FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
of the 
International Society for Music Education 
Vienna, Austria 
June 22-28, 1961 





Theme: Comparative Studies in Music Education 
Inquiries as well as registrations should be sent to: 


Egon Kraus, Secretary General of ISME 
Manderscheider Strasse 35, Cologne-Klettenberg, Germany 


Note: See pages 58 and 59 of the January 1961 issue of Music Epucators 
JouRNAL for program outline and hotel reservation forms. 











Ne. | ATTRACTION AT THE N. Y. TOY FAIR! 


The Remarkable — Educational Music Toy 


MAGIC MUSIC BOX 


with the 
Size 


B51 Golden eZ 


2.5 8” 


Weight 
Approx. } Towth 
2-1/4 Ibs. 
Model 800 


Just slip one of the 6 full color golden 
touch sheets with 12 songs, under the 
golden bars. Then, touch the golden bars EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL TOY 
over the dots and you're playing the FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
tune 
12 FULL COLOR GOLDEN TOUCH SONGS 

Illustrating the story of the songs, including such tunes as 

Mary Had A Little Lamb”, “Jingle Bells”, “The Farmer 

1 the Dell”! 


{ Genuine American Made Quality Educational Music Toy 


PLASTIC INJECTO CORP. 
JOHNSON PL. Subsidiary of WM. KRATT co. [ NION, N. J. 
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WORTH LOOKING 


DOCTOR OF MUSICAL ARTS. A new 
program of graduate study has been 
instituted at Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. The program may be 
completed in a minimum of two years 
following the Master’s degree or three 
years following the Pachelor’s degree. 
The purpose of the Doctor of Musical 
Arts degree is to offer advanced 
professional training in composition, 
conducting, or music education parallel 
to the musicological studies leading to 
the Ph.D. degrees. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained 
by writing to Executive Head, Depart- 
ment of Music, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 


THE EASTMAN POLYPHONIC CHOIR 
has been organized by M. Alfred Bichsel, 
new head of the church music study 
course at the Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester. The choir will 
sing sacred choral music and serve as a 
laboratory for the doctoral candidates in 
church music. 


ACCORDION MAJOR. Vandercook Col- 
lege of Music, Chicago, Illinois, now 
gives full college credit toward a bach- 
elor of music degree with a major in 
accordion. Mort Herold, president of the 
Accordion Teachers Guild International 
and vice-president of the Illinois Ac- 
cordion Association, is head of the ac- 
cordion department at Vandercook. 


“GREAT MUSIC FROM CHICAGO” is a 
television series that deserves much 
credit for its presentation of good music. 
Featuring the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. the broadcasts have originated 
from station WGN on Sunday evenings. 
Outstanding conductors have been guests. 
The series won the George Foster Pea- 
body Award in 1959 for its excellence. 
Concluding the 1960-1961 schedule are 
concerts on April 9, Arthur Fiedler con- 
ductor, and on April 16, Fritz Reiner 
conductor. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has established a center for 
its collection of almost 200 musical in- 
struments. The instruments are con- 
tained in the Morris Steinert and Belle 
Skinner Collections and cover 400 years 
of notable instrument making in the 
Western World. The new quarters, which 
are air-controlled to protect the in- 
struments, will be open to the public one 
or two days a week. 


ENSEMBLE IMPROVISATION. Stressing 
the potential importance of ensemble 
improvisation to contemporary music, 
University Extension of University of 
California, Los Angeles, has announced 
a recruiting program for a “Master Class 
in Ensemble Improvisation.” Lukas Foss, 
distinguished American composer and 
professor of music, will be director; 
UCLA lecturers in music, Richard 
Dufallo and Charles DeLancy, associate 
directors. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has provided a grant for the development 
of this program by selecting professional 
musicians, students, composers, and 
teachers of music for scholarships. Inter- 
ested persons should write to the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Humanities, University 
Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE QUARTER NOTES’ 
February 1961 issue contains an editorial 
worthy of sharing: “So what, if you have 
never attended an MENC Convention. All 
I can say is that you are passing up the 
greatest 5-day seminar of your life. No 
college course or group of courses can 
give you so much timely information and 
inspiration as you get at a convention. 
To see and hear what is being done in 
music in other parts of the country gives 
you a measuring stick to evaluate your 
own program. We all get bogged down 
with our own petty problems but after 
hearing discussions on the big issues in 
music education today, you can come 
home ready to tackle the job with in- 
tense vigor. And, where else can you 
find such a display of music literature, 
instruments of all makes, and many 
other materials for music education 
under one roof? The answer is, no other 
place.” 


NEW MENC PUBLICATIONS. A new 
edition of “Selected Lists for Instrumen- 
tal and Vocal Solos” and for the standard 
instrumental ensemble combinations is 
now available. New in this source book 
for teachers and students are vocal en- 
semble listings as well as listings for 
organ, harp, and recorder solos and for 
recorder ensembles. Price: $2.00. 

“The Arts in the Educational Program 
in the Soviet Union,” part I of which 
appeared in the January issue and part 
II in the February-March issue, has been 
reprinted in a compact booklet. Another 
new reprint is the lead article from the 
February-March issue “Music in Public 
Education” by Finis Engleman, executive 
secretary of American Association of 
School Administrators. These reprints 
are 50¢ each, and can be obtained from 
Music Educators National Conference, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


STATE MEA GUIDES. From a member of 
a federated state music educators asso- 
ciation: “A committee has been ap- 
pointed to reorganize our state MEA 
handbook. We may wish to change not 
only the contents of our handbook, but 
its size and form as well. Are there on 
file at MENC headquarters copies of 
state handbooks or guides from other 
state music educators associations that 
we may borrow for ideas?” 

[The MENC files divulge a few such 
samples. Can readers help out? Old or 
new copies—printed, mimeographed, or 
clipped from state periodicals—will be 
made available to this inquirer and 
others interested.] 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY dis- 
play a‘ the 1960 Modern Living Home and 
Flower Show proved a popular gathering 
spot. Held November 18 through De- 
cember 4, 1960, the show was the first 
one held in the new McCormick Place 
Exhibition Center in Chicago. Tens of 
thousands of people visited the Lowrey 
booth that was manned by four full- 
time demonstrators. 
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Inter American University of PUERTO RICO 


(Fully accredited, bi-lingual, Protestant) 


SPECIAL SUMMER MUSIC PROGRAMS 


for Gifted Youth and Progressive Teachers 


6 Week Festival: solo concerts, chamber music, choral concerts, lectures and forums. 
6 Week Seminar for gifted String Students: private and group instruction; 
chamber and orchestral ensemble; concert and recording experience. 


July 10-August 19—6 credits 


5 Week Seminar for Choral Singers and Conductors: daily rehearsals; choral 
techniques and literature; concert and recording experience. Directed by Dr. 
Warner Lawson, assisted by Robert Smith. 


July 10-August 12—5 credits 


5 Week Seminar for Music Educators: daily lectures (by entire Music Faculty) and 
forums on objectives, techniques and literature. 


July 10-August 5—5 credits 


4 Week Seminar for String Teachers and professional performers: a concentrated 
study of objectives, techniques and literature; private and group instruction, 
Chamber music and orchestral coaching. Directed by Janos Starker, assisted by 
Summer Faculty. 


August 2-29—3 credits 


4 Week Seminar for Piano Teachers and performers; a concentrated study of 
objectives, techniques and literature; private and group instruction; solo and chamber 
music coaching. Directed by Johana Harris, assisted by Jesds Maria Sanromé and 
Nicholas Slonimsky. 


August 2-29—3 credits 


8 Week Seminar for advanced students in composition and theory; creative writing, 
orchestration, performance, auditions. Directed by Roy Harris, assisted by Summer 
Faculty 

July 3-August 29—5 credits 


Fees for each Seminar include all instruction, lodging, food, recreation and group insurance. 
Rates to Puerto Rico by plane (round trip): New York $95, Miami $78. 
All enrollments must be completed by May I5—including $100 deposit. Scholarship aid available. 


Write: Dr. Roy Harris 
International Institute of ' usic 
San Germén, Puerto Rico 





Joinf Meeting, September 5-11, 1961 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Eighth Congress 


AMERICAN MUSICOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting 


September 5, 6, 8, 10, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
September 7, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
September 9, Princeton University, Princeton, NJ. 

September 11, Excursion to Washington, D.C. 


On payment of the general registration fee of $10.00, each participant will be 
entitled to receive, without further charge, the two volumes of the Proceedings, 
amounting together to approximately 720 pages. Until December 11, 1961, the 
Proceedings will also be available, at the subscription price of $8.50, to col- 
leagues not planning to attend in person. 


For those who wish accommodations at Columbia University, dormitory rooms 
will be available on and after September 1, 1961, at rates ranging from $2.50 
per person for multiple occupancy to $7.00 for a private room with bath. At 
Columbia University, meals will be served at University cafeterias and at the 
Men’s Faculty Club. Daily expenses in New York (inclusive of room and meals) 
are estimated to range from $7.00 to $16.00. 


Individual inquiries may be addressed to: American Musicological Society, 204 
Hare Buildjng, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Penna., U.S.A. 
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A Department of the National Education Association 
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NATIONAL BOARD 
1960-1962 


Pregident—Allen P. Britton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
First Vice-Pres—Karl D. Ernst, Hayward, 
Calif. 


Second ye hae H. Zimmerman, San 
Ca - 


ashington. 
Southern—David L. Wilmot, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Southwestern—John T. Roberts, Denver, Colo. 
Weatern—Robert Holmes, Hollywood, California. 


Presidents of Auxiliaries (1960-1962) 
Natioxal Interscholastic Musie Activities Com- 
mission—J. Milford Crabb, Kansas City, Kan. 
Music Industry Council—Ernest R. Farmer, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 
- 


Executive Committee (1960-1962) 

Allen P. Britton (Chairman), Karl D. Ernut, 
Alex H. Zimmerman, Clifton A. Burmeister, 
Fraok L. D'Andrea, Hazel N. Morgan, Dav 
L. Wilmot, Harold C. Youngberg. 

. ~vT~ 


State Presidents National Assembly 
Chairman, the MENC First Vieo-Presigant, Kari 
D. Ernst. 
. 


Associated Organizations 

College Band Directors National Association— 
President, Frank A. Piersol, Ames, lowa 
Honorary Life President, William D. Revelli, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Netional Association of C Wind and Per- 
cussion Inetructore— t, Earl Boyd, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

National School Orchestra Association—Presi- 
dent, Traugott Rohner, Evanston, Tl. 

American String Teachers Association—Presi- 
dent, Gerald Doty, Missoula, Mont. 

. 


Councils 

Council of Past Presidente—Acting Chairman, 
William B. McBride. 

Council of State Editors—Chairman, Ronald C. 
Teare, Rosemont, Pennsylvania. 

Council of State Supervisore of Music --Chair- 
man, C. J. Hesch, Richmond, Virginia. 

Council of In-and-About Clube—Chairman, E. 
Arthur Hill, Elgin, Dlinois. 

Music Education Research Council—Chairman, 
George H. Kyme, Berkeley, California. 


Journal of Research in Music Education 
Sditer—Allen P. Britton, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





MENC CONVENTIONS 


1962—March 16-20, Chicago, Ill. 
1964-—March 6-10, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Mo. 
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DUCATIONAL 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the National 
Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non- “profit organization representing all 
»hases of music education in the .. colleges, universities, teacher-training institutions. 
Membership tw to iz person actively interested in music education. Headquarters: 1201 
Sixteenth St Washington 6, D.C. 

Executive Seevetaty: Vanett Lawler. 

Assistant Executive Secretary: Gene Morlan. 

Assistant Executive Secretary: Charles L. Gary. 

Administrative Assistant: Geraldine Ivie. 

Director of Publications: C. V. Buttelman. 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, national official magazine of the MENC, is issued 
six times a year (September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April-May, 
June-July). 

Subscription: $3.50 per year; Canada $3.50; Foreign $4.00; Single copies 65c. 

Editorial Office: 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

Managing Director of the Journal: Vanett Lawler. 

Editor: B. Kowall. Advertising: E. MacDonnell. 

Editorial Board: Wiley L. Housewright (Chairman), Frances M. Andrews, John W. Beattie, 
Henry Leland Clarke, Charles M. nis, William E. Elwell, Robert E. Fielder, Dean L. 
Harrington, William Hartshorn, Wayne 5. Hertz, Arnold E. Hoffmann, William M. Lamers, 
William B. McBride, L. Eileen McMillan, John Hi Mueller, Willie 1D. Revelli, David R 
Robertson, Augusta 7. Spratt, Paul Strub, Chester C. Travelsicad, S. Earle Trudgen, A. Verne 


Wilson 
Publications Committee: Theodore F. Normann (Chairman), Wiley L. Howsewright, Allen P 


Britton, George H. Kyme. 





PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER! | 


The 

FRED WARING 

MUSIC WORKSHOP 
PRESENTS... 


Muee upon 
1 Soap 


by Livingston Gearhart 
A New Collection for Treble Chorus (S.S.A.) 


When was the last time you heard a treble chorus 
sing an invertible palindrome set to a retrograde-inverse 
cancrizans canon? We thought as much. 

However, your own treble chorus will have the oppor- 
tunity to sing one when they open the pages of ONCE 
UPON A SONG. It’s titled O Sin I So?, written by 
Hoozizooh and Soxinixos. 


Also, they'll find songs from “Brigadoon,” art songs, 
sacred songs, spirituals, folk songs, Christmas songs, 
fun songs, and such tantalizing morsels as Style Stew. 


In fact, the Table of Contents itself is such a fascin- 
ating place to browse in that we are reprinting it on this 
page. We think it demonstrates the distinguishing marks 
of the Waring Workshop Series of Choral Collections: 
academic soundness and imaginative freshness. 


The polished musical craftsmanship of Livingston 
Gearhart, his irrepressible sense of humor, and his innate 
artistry make ONCE UPON A SONG a truly musical 
experience. Dr. Lara Hoggard’s editing assures the 
ultimate in practical teaching usefulness. 


ONCE UPON A SONG will be off 
the press in a very short time. If you would 
like to reserve a reference copy, send the 
coupon immediately. As soon as it’s in 
print, we'll send you your copy 
at no charge 


SONGS TO SING HAPPILY EVER AFTER... 


Almost Like Being in Love from “Brigadoon” 
America the Beautiful Unaccompanied 
At the Gate of Heaven Mexican folk lullaby 
Ave Maria Gabrieli (i7th Century) 
Beauty Around Us Hymn 
his Rhythmic novelty 

Congo Pygmy Song 

Humorous song 

Southern work song 

Jazz round 

from “Brigadoon” 

aa American chanty 

Ev'ry Time | Feel the Spirit Spiritual 
South American dance 

.... Ayman 

Hebrew lament 

Hiking song 


Lord Bless You and Keep You, The Lutkin’s “Benediction” 

coe» hristmas 

Art song, Duparc 

Sound advice 

see Spiritual 

Musical curiosity 

Greek folk dance 

Chinese hymn 

Name Southern folk song 
Den't 


' Christmas 
Let This Harvest Pass Spiritual 
, The Child Is Sleeping Christmas 

“Brigadoon” Medley 

‘ Novelty 
Art song, Brahms 
Canon, Schubert 

. Christmas 


EEL 
qian 


"Twas on the Way to Bethiehem 
Turn Back, 0 Man Song of brotherhood 
Waterfall at Bac-Yon Korean melody 
We'll Go a Long, Long Way Together Gang song 


Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Livingston Gearhart’s new 
Treble Voice Collection ONCE UPON A SONG (G 22) — 
immediately upon publication — at no charge. 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


ADDRESS__ 
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MODERN BAND TRAINING (Revised) 
By Norval Church and Peter W. Dykema 


Send for Complimentary Copied: of 
these Summy-Birchard beginning | 


Full Score $5.00 
Piano Accompaniment $2.50 
Part Books, each $1.00 


The 51 selections within this carefully- 
graded band book include folk tunes, rounds, 
hymns and chorales, songs for special occa- 
sions, pep songs, marches and easy concert 
numbers. Each part book contains double 
parts throughout for players of differing 
levels of advancement. Ensemble experience 
can be undertaken very early with great 
success. 
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VEN * BRAHMS * ¢ 
BACH * BEETHO 
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Arranged by Philip Gordon 
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UMANN 
EBER * WAGNER 


Summy 








Band Books 


MEET THE MASTERS Arranged by Philip Gordon 
Conductor $2.00 
Part Books, each $1.00 


Magnificent, easy arrangements of 12 classics 
for beginning to intermediate bands: Three 
Joyous Chorales (Bach), “Academic Fes- 
tival” Overture (Brahms), Nocturne (Men- 
delssohn ), The ote (Smetana), a ; 
Lake (T. , Rienzi (Wagner) and | 
i ae ecard 
the composers precede qth saletian in the 
part 


* seample copies of first Bb Clarinet part books available 
without charge. Use postage-free return-card in this issue 
between Pages 16 and 19. 


SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING 


1834 Ridge Avenue 


COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
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